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This illustration 
painted by Frank 
Street portrays a scene 
in the California can- 
yous as it occurs in the 
opening chapters of 
the new novel “ The 
Keeper of the Bees” by 


Gene Stratton- Porter 
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which begins in 
MeCal?s for Febru- 
ary, The world-famous 
novelist gives you the 
greatest story of ber 
career: a thrilling, 
unique interpretation 
of modern life, a book 
for 1925 America. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
In 
“THE KEEPER OF THE BEES” 
the new novel by 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 

the world-famous novelist has written the greatest story of 
her career,one that will remind you of another of her successes, 

“THE HARVESTER” 
But her new hero, Jamie MacFarlane, the young World 
War victim who quits the hospital to spend his few remain-— 
ing months in California sunshine, is a character for 1925 
America. He is, like “the Harvester,” a man’s ideal—and a 
woman’s, too—but his steadfast integrity must needs today 
test itself in a new after-the-war world, one where flapperism, 
Volsteadism and other modernistic tendencies are rife. What 
happens to him you will learn in this really magnificent 

work which opens in 


McCALL’S FOR FEBRUARY 


and from it you will also learn from the great height of Gene 

Stratton-Porter’s experience, whether or not our new post- 

war world is a lost world, or whether there still is firm ground 
for slipping feet if they will but search for it. 


“THE KEEPER OF THE BEES” 
is a thrilling, Sreathless novel—but it is something more; it 
is a searching 
INTERPRETATION OF MODERN LIFE 
that shows us that, our main joys must come from our 
own homes, our trips to mountain, lake or shore and, 
above all, our faith in God. It is a book that we 
could have only from the 


YQ genius of our best-beloved Ye) 


writer—Gene Stratton-Porter. 
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Let us resolve to set an 
example for our children 


e LET US HIGHLY RESOLVE 


F YOU 


BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


lo not know who used the 


above expression and on what occasion 


you are 
it is the 


be acquainted with the foundation 
stones of our Government, with its Constitu 


not a good Ameri 


gait of OR goed Ameticana © AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES,” “THE WHITE FLAG” 
“THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST” 


tion, and with the masterpieces emanating 


from the men 


our Government. 


The first of 


good resolutions. Most of us spend that day in trving to think 


how we may 


more useful, a 


who thought out and shaped ur ws us uw mw us 


January is set aside in our land as a day of 


have tried in all our lives to fit our feet to 
the footprints of Jesus Christ, to walk as 
nearly as our day and location will permit in 
the paths that He followed.” 

When I was a child, I used to hear people 
exhorted to “stand up for Jesus,” and I was 
accustomed, at testimonial meetings or at 
Thursday night prayer meetings, to see little 
old men and women whom [I had known all 


my life pull themselves to their feet by the back of the seat 
in front of them and in thin, piping voices announce that 


become littk rg i little . . . 
ecome a le bigger, a little better, a little cultured people, among thoughtful people, among people of they were “not ashamed to stand up for Jesus.” 


le ore ornament > 1 ‘ 7 ; ; 
little more ornamental to our country, to our fine discrimination, that everything harks back to our 


For the past thirty years of my life I have lived most of 


families, and t« ur tri is thar r > . . j 
i enh an o om :- -~ o an we ever before have been Creator; so before any thing else I should have begun my the time in the woods, have worked almost altogether there, 
Q otice P n this enumeratio - m : “ - 5 z n . fo} ices as on- 
( i ? l enumeration the componge nt enumeration with On the tirst ot January, 1925, let us and I have seen very little ot church services as they are con 


part is lacking 


It is coming to be conce 


ded gen ] Y ' , 12 _ 4 7 
led generally among _ highly resolve that this year we will try as we never before ducted today. I have grown accustomed [Turn to page 38] 
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A new Victor product 
The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 


Just as a certain'amount of reading is part of everybody’s life 
experience, so too there is a proportionate amount of music with 
which every man and woman wishes to be familiar. That is the 
key-note of the Music Arts Library of Victor Records, six volumes 
of which are now ready. The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 
represents a great variety of achievement by the world’s greatest 
artists, and provides a wholly new outlook on the collecting of 
recorded music. With one exception these volumes, finely bound, 
printed and illustrated, may be obtained for the price of the 
records contained in them. Ask the nearest dealer to show you 
the Library, or write to us for a descriptive circular. 






Real Victrolas are marked Victrola 
Ve e t} MARK l 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


“HIS MASTER'S. VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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One of the volumes of 
The Music Arts Library 
of Victor Records 





Victrola No. 370 
Mahogany, $275; electric, $315 


Six volumes now ready 
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Simple care triumphs over 


)HAT a relief to women who now lavish 
UU attention upon their complexions if they 
/ could talk for five minutes with a real 
authority on the subje&! For they would find that 
practically all their methods and preparations are 


unnecessaty—in some cases, atually harmful. 


Simple care. Simple cleansing. These are the 
essentials—all else is extra, needless. 


In our 88 years of soap-making experience we 
have never discovered any means of making a soap 
that would cure a troubled skin, or directly give 
the skin a youthful transparency, or “feed” the skin 
with oils. 

When oils are mixed with other ingredients to 
make soap, they cease to be oils and become 
soap. Soap’s function is to cleanse, not to cure or 
transform or “ 
valuable for its purpose. We invite you to read 
the set of principles printed elsewhere on this page. 
These principles have been endorsed in writing, 
by over a thousand physicians. They contain the 


nourish” the skin. And soap is in- 


whole truth about soap. 

Because it is pure, mild and gentle, Ivory Soap 
will do for your skin all that any soap can do, no 
matter what it costs or what promises it may make. 
Ivory contains no medicaments, no artificial color- 
ing matter, no strong perfume—it is pure soap. 
It could not be finer if it cost you a dollar a cake. 

Simple cleansing once or twice a day with Ivory 
and warm water, followed by a cool rinse and, if 
necessary, a little pure cold cream, is all your skin 
needs to protec it from dust and other damaging 
influences and to cleanse it thoroughly and safely. 
A beautiful skin is the result of two things: good 
health and perfec cleanliness. Take care of your 
health, and Ivory will take care of the rest. 


‘Proder > Gamble 


IVORY SOAP 


99*/\90% Pure—It Floats 


Guelt Ivory, the dainty new cake 
, of Ivory made especially for face 
‘ate 8 . and hands, cofts but 5 cents. 
s wes 
ee YY 
» tvoR 
© 1925 Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 





beauty’s enemies 


© oJ he scientific basis 


for the use of 
S OA P 


The following set of princ- 
ples has been endorsed by 
over a thousand physicians 
of highest standing and is 
offered as an authoritative 
guide to women in their use 
of soap for the skin: 


1 The fun@ion of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


2 Soap performs a very use- 
ful funéion for normal 
skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 

3 Ifthere is any disease of the 
skin which soap irritates, a 
physician should be seen. 


4 To be suitable for general 
daily use, a soap should be 
pure, mild and neutral. 


5 If the medicinal content of 
a soap is sufficient to have 
an effeé upon the skin, the 
soap should be used only 
upon the advice of a phy- 
sician. 

6 In all cases of real trouble, 
a physician’s advice should 
be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 


Here are a few of the many 
comments from PHYSICIANS 
upon the above principles: 


“This programis unassailable 
from any point of view.” 


“T am in agreement with 
your platform. It cannot be 
improved upon.” 


‘ 


“There is nothing more to 
say. There can be no honest 
difference of opinion.” 
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Leaves were brushed 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
W. E. HEITLAND 


~Grey Flannels ~ 


AVID EDWARD 
PATRICK WINSON- 

CHEYNE woke up 

that morning with 

none of the spontane- 

ity which should have marked 
that phenomenon of everyday in 
he life of one whose hobby it 
yvas to keep fit. Wakefulness, in- 
deed, came over him only in wave 


after slugzis! like a sick 
tide crawling back across a waste e ys 3) 
wk ts ebb had left a long time 
na! 
A mind all muddy seemed com- 
pete to grasp one clue only to 
the riddle, that must have 
beer: properly b the night before. And all at once 
missed acutely unresting rumour of engines, the 
stately sway} fabric that had ferried him across 
the Atlantic 
Fe lifted a half-numb hand and groped in vain for the 


pus3-button by the head of his berth. Leaden eyelids rolled 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


el 


While the Prince of Wales was visiting on Long Island several young men in New York 
soctety were mistaken for him, and cheered by crowds waiting to greet the popular British the 
heir. Here isa story abouta young man who, a lovely lady thought, was“PW” himself. 
What happened to this glamorous figure in grey flannels under these circumstances 
provides the plot for a short story that will intrigue 
you as much as anything you have read in a long time. 


back. The glare of day made his eyes ache, but he almost 
forgot that in the stupefaction bred by what they discovered: 
no tidy white stateroom, but a mean cubicle with match- 
board walls and, for all furnishing, a washstand of blistered 
pine, one chair, and the bed with the lumpy mattress and 
pillow on which he had slept. The air was foul with heat 


aside, David Edward 
saw a young woman 
smiling down at him 


w 


and ghosts of dead cigars and 
drinks, only the singing stillness 
of a countryside basking in the 
smile of a summer noon lent it 
faint vibration. 

The head he had on him to 
contrary notwithstanding 
David Edward Patrick Winson- 
Cheyne sat up and tried to lay 
hold of the truth by the tattered 
skirts it trailed so teasingly in 
the vagues of memory. 

He was wearing, he found, the 
very clothes he had come ashore 
in, had slept dressed in his soft 
blue shirt and collar and the 
grey flannels that spoke so well 
for Sackville street-—for that matter, in his brown buckskin 
footgear, too. His hat, a grey felt with brim turned down 
all round was leering at him from one of the bedposts. 

He remembered now, if foggily, that the Transylvania had 
docked late in the previous day, when he had left it in 
company with Rankin the saturnine Yankee who drank like 


DO 














la pot 
" W pected of 
ul I ind wi 
rt I lemon 
piri id teered t 
Y t | night 
| t t i hotel 
( l in on 
I 1 row place 
1 1 Ole} f } 
q In spite ol 
t apart lor a 
t i ) action, hi 
i l rish, if 
i wed thre i 
ip ol al 
prawling in 
Rankin and Iping tor chan 
ir that fat sheat of American 
1 in exchange for 
r | tha ie today hadn't i 
bar two fivers that had thought 
tween the leave of one's passport 
ird Patrick Winson-Cheyne rose 
cKked on fil coat turned up it 
eve Iirveying a long cle in 
ide in the cloth 
! his money had been fritted 
besotted; those same hand 
had made the slash and away 
vain cunning had secreted under 
it down again and clamped a 
ind sweaty palm 


irse of a tool had come 


memory blank but two more blurred 
with a giddy bit of fluff who had 


Edward gave, he came round the counter with the prowl of 
conspirator. “You come 





i 
I know what a young feller’s needin’s 
night before 


11 
“This here is one free 
taking the speaker toward 


ide of the office 


It was unmistakably a 
was ushered into. His guide 
with began to juggle liquids and cracked ice 

“Wrap yourself around that,” he presently 
“and then tell me what you think 


i shaker into tall glasses, 
of national Prohibition.” 


Afraid I haven't noticed 
Cheeri 


The honour, sir, is all 
! Anything else I can do for your Highness?” 
“You're very kind,” said 
look. “I’d be awt-ly obligec 


where I am 


“You're a guest of Greenwood 
South Salem, County of Westchester, State of Noo Yawk.” 

“Oh! And is that far from New York City?” 

Well, say, between forty and forty-five mile. That ain’t 
nothin’. Your car’ll make it i 


runnin’ 


“My car?” 


‘Guess you maybe don’t remember somethin’ went wrong 


with the wirin’ last night 


before mornin’. That’s how come the party you was with got 
a taxi to take ‘em over to Stamford railroad station 
they couldn't wait, but you’d be ail right when you woke up.” 
“That was light-hearted of them, wasn’t it? 
-I mean to say, this car of mine: Will it take long, do you 


think, to repair it?” 
“All fixed a’ready.” 


“Then I expect I couldn't 
straightaway. The suspense 


mornin’ after the 


Dy mean to say there’s 


you wouldn’t mind telling m« 
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be cruel.” 

“Guess maybe they’ll be doin’ some purty steep stallin’ 
for you, too—to hush it up about your bein’ out all night 
and all.” 

David Edward blinked; but his mind was preyed upon by 
more importunate concerns. “Then there’s my bill. Daresay 
I owe you something, what? The trouble is’—here he made 
courageous show of those Bank of England notes—‘I’ve 
got nothing but British money with me and—” 

A large gesture abolished sordid considerations. “Tain’t 
such a lot: twenty-seven dollars and sixty cents, that’s all. 
I'll just give you one of my cards and when you get home 
you can shoot me along a check.” 

“But—I say!—that’s awf-ly sporting of you and—” 

“Nothin’ of the sort. ’Sfar’s that goes, dunno if I wouldn't 
sooner have your check ’n the cash. It’d be kind of nice to 
keep for a souvenir, if it’s all the same to your Highness.” 

A hard stare point-blank detected not the dimmest glim 
mer of a grin on that leathery countenance, and deepened 
misgivings as to the possible measure of the dilapidations 
one’s mental premises had sustained. 

“Suppose we take a squint at that car, what?” 

It was found in the shelter provided for transient auto- 
mobiles, a Rolls-Royce, not of the very latest vintage, true, 
but a pukka car notwithstanding. Even so, the exchange 
hadn’t been a fair one: the purloined necklace ought to fetch 
enough to buy a herd of Rolls-Royces 

Advice concerning the road to Town was readily supplied: 
“But your quickest way home is to cut across to Green 
wich and take the ferry to Oyster Bay.” 

David Edward had yet to gather an inkling of the iden- 
tity of that Johnny with whom his was evidently confused 
but was of no mind to risk forfeiting the high esteem which 
he had unmistakably come into. So he merely gave the 
hand of that ancient sportsman a cordial squeeze and swung 
the blessed old Rolls-Royce away on the open road. 

The sweet winds of that September day washed his head 
clear of aches and vapours, its stinging sunlight renovated 
tired flesh like a tonic. He took with him, too, the strangest 
sense of escape, as if the 
theft of that necklace, 





—— 

















far from being a mis 
fortune, had eased his 











shoulders of a mill-stone 

The highroad led wit! 
many a writhe and dip 
and soaring flight through 
a hill-country of pleas 
antly unkempt look. A 
fairroad,main-travelled, 
easy to follow—nothing 
excused the ease with 
which one lost it. For 
all at once its broad 
smooth band of mac 
adam had run out, the 
tires were grinding a 
wrinkled ribbon of dirt 
and gravel, and that 
quickly dwindled to 4 
mere track through 
woodlands, barely wide 
enough to let the Rolls 
Royce pass. And then 
that gallant car developed 
1 most distressing cough 
ind limp and with one 
last sigh of utter woe 
gave up the struggle to 
run on plain air 

David Edward, pen 
sively said a bad word 
or two, had a mental 
cast-back that failed to 
recall any supply depot 
within miles, and con- 
cluded he might as well 
have a go at the un- 
known. 

The track through the 
woods presently wan- 
dered out into a little 
valley, fragrant and 
tranquil, its brooding 
hush disturbed only by 
bird calls and a_ brook 
that purred like a cat 
in the sun. 

Perhaps a mile on 
ahead the slates of a 
pompous old mansard 
roof with iron railings 
and cupola complete 
lifted like supercilious 
brows above the trees, 
the only habitation in 
sight 

David Edward was by 
this time feeling quite in 
the pink, if Famine was 
essaying a few trial 
stalks in his midst. So 
when his way took him 
by a fair apple-orchard 








y ” , y 








he went over its stone 


— : " . yall ike a shot and 
0tce of David Edward Patrick Winson-Che “ a 

- P. : Cheyne coolly helped himself. 
Fine ‘ruit it was, too, 








[Turn to page 48) 
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HAT is afe-behind-the-scenes really like? Have you ever 













fallin’ 
ight pondered upon the kind of existence you would lead if you were 
n by on the stage? Here is the first part of a brilliant new serial that 
resay As } ° ’ ° “~— co. — 
mew ‘ {7 actually pictures the actor’s life as it is. The hero resembles in no 
sine small degree a certain famous Broadway star; the heroine may 
ae a et remind you of one of the society beauties who recently has deserted the 
home en ES i drawing-room for the theatre.@ SAMUEL MERW IN, the noted 
"hex. P. ; 
RAs author, has written plays as well as best-sellers and 
rd : 7. . . . . P 
ooaesh RA le knows intimately the life whereof he writes. You will 
ce to ; j ; ° ° i ° . ° 
ness.’ : ; find this a thrilling drama of life behind the curtains. 
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dirt 
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ugh 
one 
woe 
a.” The box was nearly like the , 
pen other. Confusedly, a wholly new a t 
vord thought dawning in her brain, Ty 
ntal she opened it and found a second Ss a. i 
1 to h - E ‘ , ; Pm “ ‘ <> 
heap of roses. A card ’ , , ‘. 
epot “ . ” | Ae - 
con- read, ** Love—Graham ie * . Ne e 
well y \ % j 
= t 4 \ Ss, re AV TOME 
-™ 4h LE SJ F — 
the \ 
van- 
ittle 
ind 
¢ 
ding 
by 4 
ook 
cat 
on " . 
; x T 
& T was a Sunday noon. They sat on a bench By S A M U E a M E RW I N gree of beauty or talent could help unless the 
los in the Pennsylvania station; her ticket, a fitting part should turn up in time. And that 
hte folded green strip, in her gloved hand, her AUTHOR OF “SILK” AND part must be in a successful play. Chance gov- 
one bags at her feet. The gray-clad porter was oad 7 erned. The only parts in sight for the approach- 
ees had he eyes oe a yep og “ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE ie ae left her cool . . . the lead in a 
- nad always found her elusive, she knew that. He tricky crook play, ingenue in the support of a 
in } . a ‘ . Setle ¢% vay tintente® s . : 
never ne y she had so little time. IST DATE , heavy-drinking but popular actor from England, 
= For ther pressed that point ILLUSTRATED BY an opportunity to be featured in a bedroom 
y~ _§ raham Watts. He had a CHARLES D. MITCHELL farce. Better opportunities might turn up, or 
mine fine . He dressed well. It w as might not. She would have to wear her prettiest 
rial like cularly like a man of his clothes, when she came back in September, call 
So succ e should have been attracted to her aay on the managers, and pull every friendly wire. Always a 
ian whe The Wild Rose.” . . . . . the New ope struggle. It might be pleasant to give up, accept a husband 
ae Yor become aware of her then. . . and and a home. ye : 
ane alm ave given himself to the task of taking It'll be hot out there.” Ethel Eden nodded. 
oe her setting which had made her desirable would make for her—the home he wanted to make. “I hate to think of your wearing yourself out like this 
to ft self, fingering the ticket, if he would She didn’t ‘«! It was always a bitter sort of Summer stock?” 
oa cont desirable after he had succeeded in struggle in t id her looks, but must clinch “Tt isn’t like ordinary stock, you know, Graham; Mills 
: taki: nd shutting her up in the home he her small st rrinkles should come. No de- Henley is an artist.” 
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his coat ar 


He Wius ul butt ning tA 
oring a waistcoat pocket. “Ethel.” H 
low and a thought husky. He 


small box Ethel 


voice Was 
was opening a 
“ you wear this? 

It was an engagement ring 
beautiful pearl set in platinun 
wear it, dear?” 

She knew how much it meant 
to give utterance to that one tender w 

I can’t, Graham. Not now. I can't 
He received it without a word 
ced it in its box. They were half 


he spoke, mok 


a 1 
the train gate before 
I n't help hating to think of 


Perhaps you'll be looking in on me 
yu'll be making trips to Chicago 
nothing to drop off the 


car. “I’ve never been in 


QHI sat with Marian Hawksby in 


ort remarked Ethel 
Don't let Mills Henle, lear you speak 
it as stock, dear. He calls it repert 


Of course it isn’t just stock. All sorts 
eople come to study there and play bit 
liege teachers and all And the <« 

pany itself is remarkable 

I've heard that Henry Bainbridge was 
to be there part o! the summer.” 

“My dear, he’s there now 
first of Mav. He and Marguerite Cannan 
jid Monna Vanna week before last 

“What a stunning combination! I'v 
never met Henry Bainbridge, but I've 
vanted to. He gave an amazing perform 
ince in that old Goldoni thing.”’ 

“Tt was beautiful,” said Miss Hawksby 

“Yes, it was that beautiful! He 
has, of course, almost perfect masculine 
beauty, to begin with. And what a gift 
that is! I saw him one day last winter 
at the Brevoort. He was sitting alone 
drinking black coffee, in a corner of the 
basement restaurant with a heap of flo 
the table. Big boxes. He 


Since the 


rist’s boxes on 
looked surprisingly young, and shy. After 
1 while he paid the waiter, gathered up 
that huge armful of boxes and slipped out 
to a taxi. A queer solitary figure. Is he 
drinking now ?” 

“I think not. They say he hasn't 
touched a drop for a vear or more. Did 
vou know that he fought this really great 
dramatic gift for years?” 

‘Fought it?” 

“He wanted to be a_ sculptor 
couldn't get going at it. He studied a lot 

‘That's why he kept off the stage s 
long?” 

“Yes. It’s a curious story. Of course 
with all the Bainbridge tradition in his 
blood he’s had to come back to it. The 
say he lives absolutely alone now in som 
queer haunt down in the Village. He's a 
moody, rather mystical person. He can be 
cruel, you know.” 

“I’ve heard that. His wife mentions 
cruelty in the divorce suit, didn’t she ? 

“Yes. Nothing else Poor Jean! | 
hard time wit! 4 


but 


imagine she had a pretty 
him. They say he actually beat her.’ 
“Even so, she gained by it. She was 
timid little thing when he married her. | 
hope Mr. Henley lets me play opposit 
him some. You'd be bound to learn some 
thing. I don’t think I’d mind what he did.’ 


“I don’t doubt you'll play with hin 
dear.” 

“How strange that a man of his caliber 
should be out there in summer stock 
repertory ! 

“I don’t know The ‘ bergs are 
going to put him out as a star next vear 

“Oh! Really ?” 

“And whatever they ma iv about 
Henry Bainbridge, he isn't afraid of work 


Now that he has come back 
theater he is determined to buil 
You can see that. I imagine 
understanding with Mills that he 
allowed to play certain roles 
wants. It’s the best drill in the wor 
of course.” 
Later Marian asked, “Have you | 
your living arrangements vet, dear? 
“No. I meant to ask you about tha 
Marian. Of course, I'd rather not | 
hotel prices if I can find pleasant 
ters in a house somewhere. But I hate 


regular boarding houses 
“TI have a nice room only } 
the theater, on the ground floor. There’s a bath, and another 
room adjoining. If you'd like me to, I'll see if I can’t get 
you in there. We could cook up our own breakfasts and find 
the other meals outside.” 
“Marian, I'd love it!” 
Then we hall do it.” 


i block from 


cried Eth« 





HE alley that led to the stage door seemed almost grate- 
fully cool, as did, at first, the great dim stage. The first 
act of the rehearsal was over. The curtain was lowered, then 
raised. The stage crew appeared, a dripping lot, stripped to 
undershirts and trousers, and had begun striking the set 
when Mills Henley sharply called. The men stopped work 





Every moment, hating the man, she felt his skill, his 


The electrician, a huge goodhumored man, slipped out and 
leaned against the proscenium. Briskly Ejenley read off a 
long list of notes he had scrawled during tae progres; of the 
act. A baby spot in the border threw too much ligt« on the 
right return; an improperly hung door had swing open 
during tne playing of the scene; a green chair jar ed in the 
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lless detail. The men nodded, each 
ponsibility, and resumed work. The 
iy notes. The actors listened atten- 
sive personal criticism. 

isle. His keen eyes rested on Marian 
d to embrace her. Ethel Eden he 





welcomed quietly. Others, hearing Miss Hawksby’s name, 
came with affectionate greetings for their old friend. Ethel 
felt wholly out of it. Even when Frank Griffin came around 
from the stage and gave her a friendly kiss she saw herself 
as an outsider, a beginner indeed, in a compact little organ- 
ization that appeared whole-heartedly devoted to its recog- 


9 


nized own. Miss Cannan called. her “my 
dear,” and clasped both her hands, but 
looked somewhat distrait. And then Mills 
Henley led her up the aisle to a group she 
had not before observed. She saw Har- 
riet Illsworth and contrived to greet her 
in somewhat the buoyant manner the oc- 
casion demanded. And then out of the 
shadow a fine masculine head and face 
gathered distinctness. He was rising and 
extending a long sensitive hand. She 
heard the name . . . Henry Bainbridge. 

She had never been so near the man 
who despite certain carelessly wasted 
years, despite his negligent attitude to 
ward his own marked talent, stood by 
nheritance and in the critical and public 
mind as the predestined leader of his 
profession. She had often spoken care 
lessly of Henry Bainbridge . . . every- 
body did. . . of his drinking, his divorce, 
his savage temper. It was confusing now 
to find herself somewhat abashed in his 
presence. 

After the second act the whole company 
adjourned for luncheon to an Italian res- 
taurant in the alley not far from the 
stage door. Here, as in the theater, they 
were at home. The proprietor and the 
waiters knew all by name. Ethel and 
Miss Hawksby found themselves at Mills 
Henley’s table. Miss Cannan and Frank 
Griffin held court at another. Henry 
Bainbridge, very quiet, kept aloof in a 
corner. An elderly foreigner joined him 
there. Miss Hawksby whispered that this 
would be Signor Salvatini, once a famous 
operatic tenor and husband to the yet 
more famous Adelina Rossi. Ethel had 
heard her mother talk of him, and had 
supposed him long dead. He had taken 
to the legitimate stage in New York after 
his golden voice passed, but was quite 
deaf now. He had a Continental under- 
standing of pantomime, and Henley gave 
him occasional bits to play at a small 
wage. He lived in the same house as 
Henry Bainbridge; a slender man, mov- 
ing with grace and with impressive calm 
and dignity. 

“We're doing several new plays this 
year,” remarked Mills Henley .. . “try- 
outs. The first is a piece called ‘April,’ a 
romantic play with an odd idea and a 
really picturesque setting. A costume 
play. You’re to have a fine part, Ethei 
Better get it from Arthur this afternoon 
and go to work on it. You'll find it 
something of a handful. And you'll have 
to learn to use your singing voice a bit 
Looks as if we’d have quite a week of 
it. Some of the New York managers will 
undoubtedly run out here.” 

Ethel’s eyes sparkled. Directly after 
luncheon she went to Arthur Hering, the 
stage manager, and asked for the part 
She left the theater, and while walkin 
slowly through the heat waves 
street to the lodging house she hurriedly 
counted the sides. There were more than 
a hundred. It looked a star part. And the 
New York managers would be out to 
see her play it! 

She put on a flimsy negligeé and curled 
up in a morris chair by the window to 
read through the part and block out the 
scenes for memorizing. She was glad 
that the whole week was hers for study. 
It was tantalizingly difficult to derive any 
complete understanding of the play from 
the mere lines and cues given her. But 
she contrived little by little, as she 
studied into it, to piece the story pretty 
well together. The place it appeared, was 
Paris; the time possibly the eighteen- 
sixties; the characters mostly famous 
singers and other habitues of the Opera. 
The body of the play was related as a 
narrative, in form not unlike Sheldon’s 
“Romance.” A brief prologue and epi- 
logue, played in modern costume on the 
front porch of a simple American home, 
brought out the Indian summer love 
story, he a widower, she known in the 
village only as “a broken down opera 
singer.” Thus she would have to play, 
within the two hours, an elderly woman 
resigned to the silence of her deafness, a 
fresh eager girl, a hardened woman of 
the world, and that old lady again. It 
would demand every bit of her limited 
technique. But it would be fascinating. 
She dreamily pictured herself in spreading 
crinolines, her soft, abundant brown hair combed down about 
her face. For the second act she thought of white satin with 
loops of pink rosebuds . . . Surely Henry Bainbridge would 
play Strauss. And what a romantic figure he would be in 
wide hat and a sweeping mustache and long cape with velvet 
collar! .... She set first to work on [Turn to page 32] 
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Fannie Hurst in the market place 
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Main Street— Russia 


HAVE been to Russia 
And what I have to say olf 
this journey of mine into the 
land of Soviet régime, must 
begin back of the actual trip 
itself 
Phat is, I want to place the cards 


. of the psychology I carried into 
{ Russia with me, upon the table be 





: > lore you 

[ am not one of those who believe that the human mind 
can react to y given situation in a purely objective way 

I entered Russia with a point of view, and around that 
point of view my future impressions were to whirl and 
to eddy , 


American-born, out of the Middle West, at least a 


sympathetic student of poverty and eager to be a discerning 
one, a believer in man’s ultimate ability to fulfil the ideal 
of making the world a better place than it is in which to 
live, I carried into Russia an entirely different set of sus 
ceptibiities to impr ns than, say, the traveller into 
Russia who goes there to study the oil situation or to re 
port to his home government the educational status of the 
new régime, or the journalist seeking material for a series of 
irticles on the New Economic Principk 


No more than their points of view could be impersonal, 
could mine 


I could not lift my mind fr facets, the facets of 
being me, the facets of being American; the facets of envi 
ronment, the facets of education, temperament, equipment; I 
could no more have lifted my mind out of these facets and 
carried it disembodied into Russia, than the heart of an arti 


choke can be lifted out without carrying the same fibre and 
the favor of the leaves about it 

My judgments of Russia are therefore not handed out in 
the didactic mood of, this-is-the-case, and, this-is-not-the-case 

What follows is what I saw with my kind of eve 

In college I remember this test in the psychology course 
\ chart was held up before the class with various characters 
nd drawings on it. A sentence. The drawing of a cat 
verse couplet. Some Roman numerals, et¢ 

The chart was held before the class for a few moments and 
then each member called upon to recite what he had seen 

No two members of the class ever saw alike 


By FANNIE HURST 


Famous American Author o 
“FTUMORESQUE” and “LUMMOX"”’ 


ind McCall’s special correspondent in Russia 


coo 
Vow tell us the real truth about Russia! 

Why is it that this is the plea which is leveled at every 
returning traveler from the land of the Soviet? And this in 
spite of the fact that oceans of ink have been spilled and 
acres of paper have been covered with printed matter about 
Lenin’s Russia? * McCall's, pondering this, came to the 
conclusion that possibly the unsated curiosity of the Amer- 
ican people as to the state of Russia, has continued un- 
abated simply because they have been told toe much about 
the politics of new Russia, and nothing vital about how 

the terrible revolution has affected the man in the Street 
and the woman in the home. So the Editor decided to find 
out just how the Revolution has hit Main Street—Russia 
and the families that live there. 1 To accomplish this task 
the list of American writers was combed before it was 
determined that Fannie Hurst, above all others, was pre- 
eminently fitted to go to Russia to learn about these things. 
Miss Hurst started in Fune, spending several months 
in the study of the Soviet system and its effect on the 
common people. 1 With the wonderful insight into the 
human heart that Fannie Hurst has in such degree, and 
with the sophisticated art of the great writer that is hers, 
too, she lays bare in three articles she has just written the 
whole throbbing life of the 150,000,000 Russians as they 
are living it today— A. D. 1925. 4 She has done it with 
no effort to “write history’ —but only with a simple, earn- 
est desire to put down a true picture of a@ vast nation 
living through such an era as no nation has ever lived 
through before—and which she makes you hope no nation 

will ever have to live through again. 
SEEDS OI BSS LONI OSS NS 





Some saw the numerals and the cat but not the verse 

Others saw the verse but not the numerals or the cat 

Few saw everything. Not a few saw things not there 

at all! Others again saw not everything, but what they 

did see, they beheld accurately. That last has been my 

aim, I do not pretend to have entered Russia as a dis- 

embodied intellect, a piece of blank mental territory open to 

the invasion of first impressions, but these impressions such 
as they may be, are an honest attempt after accuracy. 

I am explaining the me that went into Russia in order 
that I may better help you to understand the me that came 
out. That alleged mental Elysium, complete objectiveness. 
was neither sought after nor achieved by me. I carried a 
state of mind into Russia. Here it is. 

To me, as to every one who cares passionately about 
human motives, and who looks hopefully toward that indu- 
bitable tomorrow when something better than the present 
system under which the world has been administered for 
many centuries, may be evolved, the Russian experiment has 
been the foremost phenomenon in an age when phenomena 
are common everyday occurrences. In the history of the world 
no sociological experiment has approached it for magnitude. 

Here is a country occupying one sixth of the earth’s sur- 
face, trying out, a sociological laboratory of staggering di- 
mensions, a scheme calculated to alleviate, if not abolish, 
man’s well known inhumanity to man! Here was the Marx- 
ian world trying to leap out from between boo:. covers. Here 
were men and women actually trying out communistic living. 

Was it any wonder that here was an experiment calculated 
to stun some, to alarm others, kindle others and focus the 
attention of the world upon the most gigantic experiment in 
human beings that had ever been attempted in any age! 

Was it any wonder that for every political and cap- 
italistic broadside hurled at the Russian experiment, the hope 
and enthusiasm of those who were breathlessly following the 
superb experiment rose and kindled? Here was the first real 
blow to the curse of the inequities of the gigantic economic 
system throttling the world. 

Upon the success of the enterprise, depended more than 
had ever depended upon the success of any enterprise. 

Here was a government that was actually trying to prove, 
even if the floor of the human laboratory became inevitably 
slippery with blood in the proving, that monopoly and tyr- 
anny could be ousted from the social scheme of things and 
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for everybody the world made a‘happier, kinder place in 
which to live. 

What an idea! 

The dreams and the vision of some of the great minds of 
the ages; dreams that had heretofore been tried out futilely 
in small communities or had slumbered between book covers, 
out now in the open 

As in the case of hundreds-of-thousands of others, to 
whom policy was a wider issue than politics, this great ex 
periment tugged constantly at my imagination. Every move, 
every aspect, every change, every report was of the utmost 
interest. I watched it. I hoped for it. And even when most 
bewildered by the conflicting reports that were constantly 
being brought out by those who were fortunate enough to 
go in and see for themselves, my faith in the ultimate suc 
cess of the experiment was high 

No one who has viewed the great experiment passively all 
these years and without preconceived point of view, would 
be worthy of reporting the great sociological drama 

I went into Russia because years of hope for it, and 
vears of watching it from afar had fired me with a desire 
to visit for myself this land of promise. This dream in the 
living. This Elysium of man’s experiment in man’s human- 
ity to man. 

Was Russia’s experiment up to date, a success or a 
failure? No sooner did one Yea-point-of-view come out 
than another Nay came tumbling after. 

I wanted to see for myself 

This was the me, who after months of manipulations, 
red tape, questionnaires, obtained the necessary visa to 
cross the frontier into Soviet Russia 


I SHALL begin with the very first concrete incidents con- 
nected with the “adventure.” And here I want to em- 
phasize that the noun “Adventure” in the Websterian 
sense of “risk,” “danger,’ “daring enterprise’ will not 
enter this narrative once I have crossed the Russian frontier 

It exists solely in the minds of the people with whom 
I had to do during the preliminaries that led up to my 
entrance into Russia. Personally, once in Russia, I en- 
countered none of the dangers against which I was so 
consistently warned. 

It was from the point of view of some one not a spe- 
cialist that I wanted to see Russia. Even if that some one 
happened to be me. The point of view of some one not a 
journalist. Not an economist. Not a diplomat. It was not 
the political, the industrial, the economic aspects upon 
which I wanted to focus my interest 

I wanted to see for myself the effect of all that was 
happening upon the object of all the hullabaloo. Namely, 

man in the street. The woman in her home. The child 

the school room. The girl in the office. The peasant at 
yw. The professor at his desk. 

me, at least, the voice of the people who were en- 

¢ through the travail of the experiment had never 

netrated. It had been lost in the bedlam of the wider 

ues that had to do with building the gigantic machinery 

i M vernment. 

d been written from any of the great angles of 


paintings, marble busts of all the outstanding personalities of 
Russia had been perpetrated 

But the school girl, the grocery salesman, the Soviet wife, 
the communist lad, the street car conductor, as the human 
beings who made up the atoms of the great chemical experi- 
ment in the fusing known as the Russian Revolution, had 
never emerged to me out of the countless treatises, learned 
debates, observations that have revolved for the eight years 
of the present Russian régime, around the terms communism, 
Marxian formula, Bolsheviki, Third International, et« 

I wanted to meet the atoms. The folks. The human beings 
who made up the great sociological show. I had met the 
principles in print. I wanted to meet the supers, the mem- 
bers of the mob scenes. I wanted to know what they as 
individuals were thinking. I wanted to get at the Russia of 
folks. I wanted to get at the Russia of John Smithsky as 
well as the Russia of Leon Trotsky 
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Fannie Hurst at the grave of John Reed 
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Well, I did 

And here are the merely human observations of one who 
offers them for what they are worth 

Because to describe certain aspects of Russia now, is to 
attempt to describe a sky rocket at the mement when she 
sprays stars and the stick begins to shoot, 

Nothing is static 

Laws, regulations, proclamations, verbotens, taxes, schools, 
change from day to day. They may almost be said to be 
fresh every hour. To attempt to judge conditions today in 
Russia is to look into the test tube at a process of the fusion 
of strange chemicals and to conjecture what the ultimate 
amalgam will be. I have faith in that ultimate amalgam, 
even though my present deductions may seem at times a 
bit bewildered 

So, the Russia I have seen is the Russia of flux. The 
laboratory whose floor is slippery with blood is also be 

fogged with fumes. But when you stop to think that it is 

the largest laboratory in the world and the most com 

bustible human experiment in all the history of mankind, 

the eight years of its duration is scarcely more than a 

month as computed on the calendar of empire building 

At this writing it is scarcely two weeks since i left 
Leningrad, (which is the new name the Bolshevists have 
given Petrograd), and it is more than prebable that in 
those two weeks Russia has shed the snake skin of out- 
grown laws, regulations and moods 

That Russia is already two weeks dead. 

Bear this in mind. What I have seen is not a congealed 
result in a test tube. I have seen the sizzle taking place 
While one hopes for that ultimate amalgam of something 
precious for humanity, there is always the fear of explosion. 

When you arrive in Paris on the first lap of the journey 
into Russia, the countless exiled Russians there will warn 
you in ejaculations against going into Russia. They warn 
you that the perils of secret service will close in round 1 
even before you leave Paris. They paint picture 
in the bold color strokes of personal experience 


devilish variety. They even display pli,sical scars to 
verify the tales of horror. They advise you that a 
foreigner—an American even—your path will be strewn 


with peril. 

There they sit in rundown heels and painted lips, in 
fairly good shoes but very often, 1 ockings, these memi- 
bers of the debonair army of Russian exiles, actually wait 
ing, some of them, for the mirage of a day when their 
régime will be restored. The wiser of them know of 
course, that day will never come, but try to substitute 
as best they can, some of the Jaissez-faire spirit of a day 
that for them is gone. 

Paris is full of them, Berlin, Rome, Budapest, London, 
New York too, for that matter. A little helpless, debonair 
always, but adrift—the educated, pampered, pink-finger- 
nailed residuum of a day that, glory be, is gone 

There was no real information to be had from them, I 
found, and so one day I took the train for Berlin 

At least Berlin was nearer to Moscow than Paris. 

Yes, Berlin assured me that there were at least three 
trains a week running to Moscow, but Berlin could only 
sell me a ticket as far as Riga, which is no longer Russia 
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dured the years of hardship, famine, pe 




































































pearing at the station platforms offering dishes 
of freshly picked berries for sale 

Unpicturesque, disappointing looking peas- 
ints American reaping machines whirring 
through many of the fields that edged the 
track. Only a rare peasant in the colorful 
ostumes of the New York edition of Chauve 
Some of the older women in gay 
colored kerchiefs, but most of them in the 
prints and calicoes that are common to our 
own countryside. The majority of the girls 
in thick ugly stockings, but high heeled shoes 
and the kind of ear hair-puffs over the ears 
that attacked our own girls malignantly be- 
fore the bob came in 

The men give Russia much of the pictur 

jueness in dress that is left. The Russian 
use gayly embroidered, effectively belted in 
h cord of caucasian silver belt, is still to be 
numbers in the villages and on 





Souris 


een in great 
itv streets 

It is the women who have been the first to 
forswear the native gayety of the colored 
skirts and kerchiefs 

[The peasant women as I first beheld them 
train window, might have been the 
remote Kentucky 


from the 
attern women off of any 
ountain tarm 
But what impressed me, before I even set 
oot off the train on to Russian soil, was the 
Ithy robust look of the people in the fields 
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ind along the station platforms as we drew 
up at each of them 
Were these the human beings who had en 
































t there | 

B tilence, revolution and bloodshed? 
le r r r — —— It was my first introduction to the as 
re gainst rr r tonishing resiliency of the Slav spirit. Th 

M A Russia that has starved and bled durir 

At the Adlon H I these last four years has recovered he 

é iin for Riga, I w complexion and her virility and her spirit 
Americar r hant with the vitality of a young child. 

re ed fr During my stay in Russia, men an 

, women were to tell me stories of pain an 

I butt } I I despair that set my spine to ringing lik 
quizzed a bell, and yet all of the time, even when 

Phe tot v1 i It I understood this indomitable aspect « 

da \ b Slav temperament, I was marvelling at t! 

ested-and pe o healthy looking cheek, the bright air an 

isine But | I t. Or the manner of well being of the narrator 
not comfortable. In fact I w never i| Sometimes I learned that the look « 

' ) id t t of a | e. But health concealed tuberculosis, malaria, ane 
ou are going in and A for ] 1] mia. But the Russian you pass on tl 

f. Maybe " t 1] streets, in shops and tramcars, bears litt 

Ever evidence of the travail that nine chance 

verybody el about | out of ten he has lived through. 
of rat poison and disinfectant und | Young Woman in our compartment be 
ever under a é on ind | trayed nothing of it. Her cheeks wer 
in t stres t ‘ he | round and her red hair had a fuzzy habit 

m you and never venture out after darl | of coming down over her eyes and she had 
I’m going up now to room and take 1} a trick of blowing it away like foam. A 
the longest, warmest bath to be had it || pert, merry person. Toward morning of 
Germany and then I’m going to slide in | the first night I discovered that she, like 
tween fresh white sheets and sleep. It all even semi cultivated Russians, spoke 

reat country if you don’t weaken. | L French, and so was able to dispense for 
rather be coming out than going in the moment with my interpreter. 

Coming out. Going in “Are you glad to be returning to Rus 

That is the way they refer to Russian travel abroad. Go Instant camaraderie was struck up. First of all, the single sia?’ I asked in my best Berlitz French 
ng out. Coming in greasy lamp in the compartment would not remain lit and “No.” 

That evening I took the train for Riga, wishing I hadw't the Englishman dug out a piece of candle from his bag and “Why not?” 
happened to meet the American fur merchant who was delivered himself in what Himself declared atrocious Rus “I'd rather not discuss it. Sometimes trains have ears 
coming out.’ sian, of a peroration of preparedness for vicissitude But my father lives in Berlin and—life is hard in Moscow.” 

Take plenty of rat poison and disinfectant and never Young Woman passed Russian cigarettes and lighted the “Then why are you returning?” 
inder any conditions, carry a hand bag on the streets of first of what was to be an almost unbroken necklace of “T must. Because if I do not, my mother who is in Mos 
Russia them during the days and nights the four of us were herded cow will be held hostage and tortured.” 

The next evening at eleven o'clock, after having set together in that packing case of a compartment. I use You gazed out at the farm houses and the placid lay of 
Germany leave off with a neat paved road and plunge into herded advisedly, because we were boxed like four head of the land and somehow it no longer looks like Kansas 
the mud road of Lithuania, I arrived at Riga, and was met cattle that are expected to sleep standing A Russian woman of about fifty, the fine vigorous “social 
at the train by my husband, who had arrived from Vienna One dozed that first night, but only fitfully, waiting for worker” type we breed so successfully in America, intelli 
not five minute befor and who shall hereinafter be dawn and the first glimpse of Russia. The Englishman, in gent looking in her eye glasses, neat cotton skirt, whit 
referred to as “Himself credibly exuberant over his preparedness for vicissitude, un shirtwaist and strong looking iron gray hair, came into our 

Himself speaks a fluent and an immaculate Russian and a earthed an airpillow, borrowed Young Woman's rug, my fur compartment the second day and offered us chocolates and 
interpreter in the weeks that followed was right-hand-bower scarf and Himself’s mackintosh and proceeded to stretch remained to chat 
und invaluable first-aid himself out as far as space would permit for nine hours of We had noticed her come aboard at a Lithuanian village 

At the Riga station we approached ticket office with uninterrupted talk which was presently to set in between where she had been wiiting her brother and was now re 
my oft repeated question him, Young Woman and Himself turning to her home in Moscow Later we were to visit her 

“Is there a train out of Riga for Moscow Hours of it. Talk. Talk. Talk. Himself’s fluent Russian in that home, but more of that anon. She, too, spoke French 

“Ves Englishman’s not so fluent. Young Woman’s eager, infor “Are you glad to be returning to Moscow?” I asked her 

“When is the next ? ative, sing-song Russian “Tt is my home.” 

“In eighteen minut How the Russian loves to talk! It flowed over to me the “Are you glad to be returning?” 

Fighteen minutes later, the M w tr wooden dozy hours of that long night as I waited for my first This woman then indulged in a trick of shoulder that I 
affair built like a packing case, without sleeping accommoda Russian dawn, like choppy foreign waters had also observed in Young Woman. Almost an impercep 
tions, jerked its way out of Riga with Hims ind self I knew that later, Himself would interpret to me all that tible glancing over one shoulder as if to ward off some one 

n board had been said. Meanwhile the packing case grew thicker and who might be leaning to overhear. Russia impressed you 
There were four « the « vartm Besick ‘ lenser with the smoke of the cigarettes. The crick in my that way. Glancing back over its shoulder 
I h college professé le le by | vernment t neck, from trying to doze with my head folded under my Himself got up and closed the door 
certain education pec of R ind a your rm like a pelican, began to rage. The drone of the talk “It is my home” repeated Woman of the Chocolates. “Be 
woman returning to Moscow fro i it to her father i The talk. There were to be days of it. But those first seven sides, I must go back. Members of my family there would 
Berlir hours were the hardest be punished if I did not return. Also, [Turn to page 56| 
When dawn came, there was Russia, its 
topography more like America’s than any 
ountry I have ever seen! Middle West look | 
ing stretches running out into the horizon like | 
ee a. The same vastnesses. Ohio. Missouri | | Pe oe i ee . ae s 
Kansas. Once in a while the arid look of | 
\rizona. Unkept vastnesses. Then the villages 
began to appear. By sunrise the peasants 
were already moving about before the houses, 
ilso American looking frame ones, and ap | 
! 
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“I've a daughter and two sons 
growing up. And I’m blamed if I 
send them to college where this sort 
f drivel is tolerated. What is the 
matter with the young people today?” 


fi = RIMES, editor of The Conti- 
Re nental Magazine, said to Ellis: 
“T want you to go after this 
bunch of morons who call them- 
selves ‘Intelligentsia,’ and show them up. 
I'll arrange for a good artist, and I'll run 
your stuff as soon as you turn it in.” 

Ellis laughed: “You mean you want 
abstract stuff—or do you want me to get 
these people first hand and make a human 
story about one of them?” 

“That’s the idea; study ’em; soak up the 
necessary local; pick out one of ’em as an 
example, and then damn the whole lot in 
one of your insidious stories—you know ?— 
one of the kind that make strong men 
weep and young mothers and fathers spank their babies!” 

Ellis grinned: “You mean like my story of the poor guy 
who blew his bean off because the Government sold him out 
when he couldn’t pay his income tax?” 

The editor swung one fat leg over the arm of his revolving 
chair, lighted another cigar, and sprawled there in his shirt 
sleeves, his broad back resting against the littered desk be- 
hind him, his broad, perspiring features facing the electric fan. 


Grey Iris. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


cere 


“Ah,” he said, “they’re a dirty, mindless bunch—these 
‘Intelligentsia’ people—telling each other that there aren’t 
any such things as morals—no such things as ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’—that everything civilization stands for is out of 
date. Do what you like and get away with it—that’s their 
line. God’s a myth; virtue a fairy tale; honour, honesty, 
chastity, the Ten Commandments, modern laws, government, 
religion—all old stuff they say, and not to be taken seriously.” 
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He blew a cloud of blue smoke out of 
the open window toward a twenty-two 
story sky-scraper. “Go on and throw the 
gaff into one of these mindless ‘modern’ 
bums, Jack. You can do it. Hunt ’em up; 
mix in with ’em; pick one of these ‘Intelli- 
gents’-—you’d better pick a girl—and show 
up the whole rotten, half-witted lot.” 

Ellis was laughing so that he could 
scarcely light his cigarette. “Oh, Jim,” he 
said, “you’re a wonder! But really all these 
abuses are bound to be adjusted—” 

“Well, you go and start adjusting the 
bunch I’m telling you about.” 

“I don’t know where to go.” 

“They’re everywhere and of all sorts. 

The co-ed universities are full of ’em. They swarm in this 
city. Studios, ‘salons,’ cafés, country-clubs, colleges, art- 
purlieus—you'li find ’em thick as cockroaches under a dirty 
sink! Go on and get busy, Jack. Give me a story—something 
real and human to show up the stupidity, ignorance, and 
sham of this ‘Intelligentsia’ movement.” : 

“Well—all right. Only, you know, I’m not in sympathy 
with all this knocking of modernism—I’m for the flapper; 











I for I freedor I don’t believe she abuses it any more 
r ar ftener than did her mincing, smirking ancestors of 
183 Not as much. And, as for modern freedon 
There isn’t any!” shouted Grimes. “This modern move 
t hasn't anything to do with freedom. It’s a collapse 
» animalism 
Ellis started to leave till laughing. Grimes called after 
You can have Dreer if 1 want him. Why don’t you 
hunt him up and take him wit! 1 
Don’t know hin 
Well—” Grime wung | chair cribbled a note, ad 
sed it, blotted it, and held it out to Ellis: “here’s Dreer’s 
iress. He pushes a wicked pencil. Blame ’f I don’t think 
got some o’ that ‘Intelligentsia’ bunk in his system, too 
If he has, and he pu t on me in his drawings, he’s through 
thi nagazine,; t t il 
Why are you so savage about this ‘Intelligentsia’?” 
il tell 1 wi iid Grimes; “I’ve a daughter and two 
; growing up. They're in school now. And I’m blamed if 
I send them to any college where this sort of drivel is toler 
d. What is the matter with the young people today? If we 
n't get back to the simple virtues, principles, and aspira 
; of our first Republic we're lost!” 


v= ENT DREER'S studio overlooked the Park fron 
‘ the top floor of a new building. Thither went Ellis that 
afternoon, rather interested to meet the artist whose 
uncanny drawings had arrested his attention in The 





tinental Magazine. The studio really was a bungalow set 

1 a little garden on top of a sky-scraper. Awnings, shrub 

flowers, miniature gravel walks, green benches, and a foun 

n basin full of goldfish—all these made a setting for 
Vincent Dreer’s stucco bungalow 


The elevator hoisted Ellis to the roof, let him out into 
inshine filtered through a ground glass passageway flanked 


with potted flowers, which conducted him to Dreer’s door 

It was open; a lively noise of voices and the jazzing of a 

sihonograph met him. Several people were dancing; others 
? 


lounged on couches and chairs in conversation over iced 
drinks of sorts. A slim young man with olive skin and rather 
leepy eyes sat before an easel making a drawing in tinted 
vouache Hi model, in pose, re sted on a model-stand only 


lightly elevated 
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Vincent Dreer got up from his easel and received Ellis 
without any ceremony. “Oh, yes,” he said, looking over 
Grimes’ letter—‘‘you’re John Ellis.” 

They shook hands. To the model Dreer nodded: “You can 
rest,” he said; then, to Ellis: “What’s it all about? I’m flat- 
tered that you picked me to make your pictures.” 

“Grimes picked you.” 

“Oh. What do you think of my stuff?” inquired Dreer 
easily 

“I don’t know. If one catches sight of it one has simply 
got to look at it,” said Ellis frankly. 

“That’s a real compliment. But you don’t much care for 
it, do you?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know anything about drawing 
Some pictures of yours haunt me.” 

“VYou—resent them?” 

“There’s a hint of—of cruelty in them—if you want me 
to be frank.” 

Dreer laughed: “I try to let out a faint glimmer of the 
flames smouldering inside us all. Will you have a drink, Mr 
Ellis? And you can sketch in Grimes’ idea for me—” 

Ellis seated himself while Dreer brought glasses, ice, and 
bottles. The phonograph jazzed on; young people danced, con- 
versed, lounged about the place. “I don’t see how you can 
work in all this confusion,” said Ellis 

“IT like it,” said Dreer. “I like the human element about 
me when I’m busy.” 

“Doesn't that jazz and dancing disturb you? 

“On the contrary.” 

Ellis took a pull at his iced beverage, lit a cigarette, and 
briefly explained what Grimes wanted; adding: “Where the 
deuce am I to run across the so-called ‘Intelligentsia’ ?”’ 

Dreer looked at him from under heavy-lidded eyes: “Well,” 
he said, “I suppose these people in here are the sort he 
means. I think they’re typical. Take that brunette over there 
talking to Wilson Gray, for example. She’s a Columbia 
tudent—Gertrude Long. That red-headed one is an actress 

plays the lead in The Victim—you know? Her people are 
conservative. She comes from Richmond. But—Vivienne 
Weldon is—ah—anot coiservative.” 

He waved his cigarette: “You stroll about and talk to 
them. There are a number of people here every afternoon— 
ill serts— ng and going. You'll get plenty of dope on 


” 


what you're after. As for me, I know what kind of picture 
to make. Dope it out for yourself and let me have you 
script any time.” 


r 


“Vou think,” said Ellis, “that I can find what Grimes 


wants right here in your studio?” 


“Certainly. And I should say there are plenty of stories 


for you in this bunch. Only I don’t agree with Grimes tha 
modernism is rotten.” 

“Some is, isn’t it ?” 

“T can’t see it,” said Dreer with his heavy-lidded smile 
an odd, dark smile that reminded Ellis of something—som 
quality in his haunting pictures. 

“That’s a charming model of yours,” remarked Ellis, glanc 
ing across where the slim, red-haired girl sat on the edge o 
the model-stand eating a peach that dripped from he 
scarlet lips over her slender, snowy fingers. 

“She came in with some girl last week,” said Dreer. “He 
father is a bookseller in Boston. She came on to study music 
Wants to get into pictures, now. She’s just a kid.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Betty Wentworth. I needed her type and she volunteered 

“Don’t let me interrupt,” began Ellis; but Dreer said h 
had finished his study of Betty Wentworth. However, h 


‘ 
I 


r 


r 


rose and went back to his easel, and Miss Wentworth started 


to mount the model-stand, wiping her hands with her hand 
kerchief. 


“No more of you, Betty,” said Dreer. “I wish Harry 


Staynor would give me an hour—” 
“Harry! Oo-hoo!” called out Betty. One of the youth 
who had been dancing stopped short and pushed back hi 


blond, unruly shock of hair. “Vincent wants you!” said 


the girl. 

“Come on. There’s a good fellow,” added Dreer, squeezin 
out a tube of flake white. 

Little Miss Wentworth hopped down from the model 
stand, selected another peach from a bowl near by, and a 


t 


the same instant caught the interested eye of John Ellis 


“Have one?” she asked. And, selecting another peach, tossec 


it across to Ellis who caught it 

“Well done,” she said, and bit into her own fruit, smilin 
at him as he came toward her, avoiding the dancers. 

“We can’t dance,” she remarked, “with this peach juice a 
over us 
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“We can talk.” 

“Did you wish to talk to me?” She flung away the velvet 
peach-skin and the pit, took another—and, on second 
thought, another for Ellis. “The sun is low,” she said; “let's 
vo out and sit by the pool. I like the colour of goldfish.” 

“They are becoming to you,” said Ellis, glancing at her 
red hair. “You should always wear a few.” 

She laughed. They sauntered out onto the 
roof garden together. “What’s your name?” 
he asked. 

“John Ellis.” 

“Oh. Are you the John Ellis?” 

“You flatter me, Miss Wentworth.” 

“I like your bitter wit and your vivisec- 
ions,” she said, ““—the sly way you dissect us 


ilive in your stories.” 
She seated herself on a 
settee near the pool and 
he took his place beside 
her. 

“Then tell me; are 
you one of the cult 
known as the ‘Intelligentsta’?’ 

“IT suppose I am.” 

“That’s interesting. What do you 
do to be accepted as a member oi 
the ‘Intelligentsia’?” 

“Anything I please.” 

“Anything ?” , 

“Anything.” 5 

“Right or wrong?” ' 

She smiled: “I don’t know what you mean 
There are no such things as right or wrong— 
intelligently speaking.” 

“Tsn’t there any such thing as morality?” 
he asked. 

“Not the conventional sort.” 

“You do what you like? You do murder if 
you like?” 

“But I don’t like to do murder,” she remon- 
strated. 

“Well, tell me; what sort of career do you propose for 
yourself ?” : 

“Whatever pleases me. I mean to do what I like, unafraid, 
undeterred by convention and by out of date notions. Free- 
dom—that is the modern essential. To live one’s own life in 
one’s own way—that is the only thing that makes living at 
all worth while.” 

“Don’t you believe in laws?” 

“Not the silly, tyrannical restrictions upon individual free- 
dom that are our present laws.” 

“Do you believe in God?” 

“TI do not. Possibly there is some Supreme Intelligence re- 
sponsible for the chemical reactions known as life and 
matter.” 

“T see,” he said gravely. “What are your notions concern- 
ing marriage?” 

She laughed: “I wouldn’t bother with it.” 

“T see. And the rest of those well known commandments— 
the celebrated Ten, I mean? You believe they all may be 
broken at discretion?” 

“Some of them are beastly. They’re nothing but old 
legends—ancient inhibitions anyway. Normal and modern 
people don’t want to do murder er steal or be filthy. If 
you're healthy, and mind your own business, and let others 
alone you'll need no silly laws to hamper you.” 

“Vet,” he said, “very, very wise guys made those ancient 
laws you so gaily flout.” 

“We don’t need them now.” 

“You don’t think you need any protection?” 

“From what?” she demanded scornfully. 

“From your ignorance. From your inexperience 
your own self, perhaps, Betty.” 

All the fresh, ardent youth in her echoed in her laughter 
He smiled, too. “Nevertheless,” he said, “people more igno- 
rant than the immortals they laugh at have been stuffing you 
very full of nonsense.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked mockingly 

“T know it. Why should you take the words of these un 
baked, half-fledged comrades of yours instead of words 
which have lasted through the centuries?” 

“My friend, John, are you preaching?” 

“My friend, Betty, where will you land if you follow only 
your instincts?” 

“On my feet, dear John.” She calmly levelled two slender 
white shoes at him. “On these,” she said. “Observe them 
well, dear John.” 


From 


e She was lying @ 
on the bed, fully dressed 
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“I do. They are distractingly pretty.” 

“Oh,” she said, “if you flatter me I might 
land in your arms. I’m a grateful little 
beast.” 

“I know it 
for trouble.” 

“Why ?” 


You’re fearfully equipped 







“You couldn’t face the music—the in 
fernal music that your familiars are tuning 
up for you. You couldn’t pay the piper- 
and live on.” 

“Do you think I’m a cowatd?” 

“Not that. But I don’t want you to wake up too late to 
the knowledge that none of these ‘Intelligentsia’ really be- 
lieve what they stuff into you, and that none of them has 
the courage to practice their own theories or to face the 
consequences of their own conduct. You talk hghtly of bunk, 
Betty, but somebody has stuffed you full of it. You talk of 
freedom, and you don’t know that every human being born 
into this world is born into slavery to laws as old as the 
universe. 

“There is no freedom except in adjusting life to law. If 
you ignore convention and follow your instincts you can’t 
get away with it. Immemorial Law will get you; Nature will 
get you; even the despised Social Contract will get you—you 
particularly, Betty. And, if none of these land you, then 
it will be only because our ancient friend, Old Gaffer Death, 
has stepped in before them—answering your appeal, perhaps.” 

“John Ellis?” 

“What?” 

“You are not the most cheerful of companions. Do you 
see any mitigating circumstances at all?” 

“You have charming grey eyes and glorious hair.” She 
laughed. “And a very lovely mouth—unspoiled. And a throat 
like a child; and smooth little hands as innocent as a school 
girl’s. And—you are an enchanting thing, Betty Wentworth.” 

“I’ve wondered,” she drawled, looking at him out of 
mocking eyes, “why somebody doesn’t notice all these miti- 
gating circumstances and make love to me.” 

“Doesn't anybody ?” 

“Well, I suppose I haven’t been quite ready for it. But I’ve 
been wondering, lately. . .” 

“About what?” 

“About love.” 

“What have you been wondering about it?” he inquired, 
smiling at the fair girl who smiled mischievously back at 
him out of soft iris-grey eyes. 

“Ts it such a celestial thing—to love—and let one’s sel! 
be loved?” 

“Why pick on me for amatory information?” he said, 
laughing. 

“T supposed you possessed the wisdom and experience of 
the ages you seem to reverence so much. I took it for 


—s 
wa 


ranted you'd 
been in love 
sometime, B. C.” 
“No, Betty. I 
was running a 
column called 
The Tower of 
Babel for the 
Saturday Eve- 
ning Papyrus.” 
“Then I can’t 
> learn anything 
about Cleopa- 
tra’s technique 
from you,” she 
rejoined, disap- 
pointed. 
As she spoke 
a long shadow 
fell across the gravel walk and, looking around, Ellis beheld 
Dreer. The girl said: “Do you want me to dance with you, 
Vincent ?” 

Then she glanced, with scarcely perceptible hesitation, at 
Ellis, and in her grey eyes was something indefinable—the 
vaguest hint of wistfulness, perhaps. Ellis was not looking at 
her; but when she rose and passed him he noticed a freshness 
in the evening air—like a breeze in a May garden where only 
grey iris is yet in bloom. 

A few weeks later he dropped in on Grimes. “Hello,” 
grunted the latter. “How are you getting on?” 

“All right, I guess.” 

“Find plenty of those Intelligentsia cockroaches?” 

“Yes; they swarm around Vincent Dreer’s place.” 

“He’s one, too, isn’t he?” demanded Grimes. ” 

“I don’t know. I guess so. I haven’t made up my mind. 
But the others—” he shrugged—“no brains—no morals.” 

“Are the women pretty ?” 

“Usually.” 

The editor chewed his cigar and glared at. Ellis who 
seemed rather tired and pensive. “You say Dreer’s tainted 
with that sort of thing?” Grimes demanded. 

“I don’t know. He doesn’t seem to have any convictions or 
any ideals.” 

“He’s a devilish clever—unpleasantly clever—artist. There’s 
a sort of satanic quality in his pictures—shrouded sort of 
leer—something under the surface that smoulders. Is that 
something like the feeling his work gives you, Jack?” 

“It’s clever. Not exactly uncanny—but there’s something 
disturbing in it. But you’ve got to hand it to him, Jim; he 
can hold you. You’ve got to look at his pictures. You can’t 
help yourself.” 

“You going to do a humdinger of a story for us?” 

Ellis shrugged his shoulders. “Well, what does that French 
hunch mean?” barked Grimes. 

“Oh, there are stories everywhere, Jim—” 

“For men like you, yes. But I’m asking you for pages of 
sobs over some deluded girl who has been driven coo-coo by 
these Intelligentsia. It’ll go big in the magazine. And throw 
a scare into American parents—” 

He hurled his cigar out the window: “If fifty million 
American parents would seize fifty million [Turn to page 44] 
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Marie Gorellis Last Work 


ARIE CORELLI ts dead—the woman, 


who, more than any other writer of her time, 






















stirred the world’s wonder by her understand- 
ing of the human heart has just gone out into 
the great unknown; and in going she has left 
behind — to be published after her death— 
this startling and intimate revelation of her 
own heart. It ts one of the supreme human 

documents of our times — 

an “open confesston”’ of a 

woman who had learned 

the real meaning of “the 


greatest thing in the world,” 


ce @prS 


ef I lowe, what is that to thee” 


Ml 
pen 
Contession 


lo a Man 


Nothing in the strangest fiction is My little boat is set well out to unknown seas, an offered 
A " CR stranger than that-I should love you— prey to the storm. I shall get no benison upon its daring 
‘B) “MAR / O y I, who have loved no one—or rather, voyage, nor shall I seek one. It is Nature alone that has set 


to be quite truthful, I, who have had _ this pulse of love thrilling in my blood—Nature, who is 
no one to love. I have walked in the equally kind to the flowers and trees, the birds and animals, 
world as one among many shadows, Nature who sings to all her children the self-same lullaby 


moving in the flitting phantasmagoria ‘“Love—love!” whether they will listen or no, Nature, who 


ILLUSTRATED BY ® 
® FREDERIC ANDERSON 


F I love thee, what is that to thee?” of the Universal Dream, and that I now see the dull grey of teaches us every hour and every day that without this inter 

Thi in old saying. Very old and very true daily things smitten through by flashes of golden fire, may twining of thought and sympathetic vibration between heart 

For if I—I, who am writing this record—love you, it be as much my merit as yours. The virtues I endow you and heart, soul and soul, life itself is valueless. In the busy 

is indeed nothing to you, and should be nothing. You with may not be yours; you may be altogether incapable of happy years that I have spent on earth I have attained a 

have actually no more to do with n emotions than the truth and tenderness of which I fondiy dream; you may _ few of the things which the majority of people consider most 
the wind or the sea. The wind rouses me to exhilaration and have a thousand faults, any one of which might, in the worth winning—wealth, a certain renown. Yet they seem the 
excitation—-the sea fills me with vague melancholy; but both opinion of others, make you all unworthy of love, and yet— __idlest trifles compared with one glance from you, one smile 
wind and sea are unconscious of their effect upon my soul, I love you! Moreover, it hardly seems needful that you from your lips. To my mind all life is rounded in the one 
nd you—you, my one love in this world and the next, are should love me, because my own love surrounds you with orbed fact that you live; and if you lived no longer I too 
jually unconscious of the thoughts you awaken in me—if I such a splendor of thought that you are, as it were, re- should cease to be, for the very air would have lost its power 
ve you moved from all responsibility to sustain me. But this is my secret alone. My friends and 

1 say “if,” for I do t know—I cannot be sure. The Now and then I question whether it has been left to me acquaintances know nothing of it—-if they could guess or 
ttraction you possé for me is altogether wavering and’ to make a fresh discovery in the mysteries of feeling imagine it they would be moved to cold scorn or pious horror 
tremulous like the reflection of moonbeams on rippling These lightly talking men and women of the modern world that anyone should love where love is—by the world’s esti- 
water. I am conscious of joy when you are near me, and of _ glide over the seas of sentiment with gossamer sails towards mate and law—forbidden! They are all fully aware, though 
desolation when I do not see you at all. Yet I live on, happy that harbour of refuge called marriage. But I!—I have no they decline to admit it, that love asks no permission. It is 
enough; in a world of wonder hope or chance of arriving at this safe and approved shelter. restricted by no considerations of convenience or advan- 
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“You love me! I say it over and over again as a singer repeats the phrasing of @ song.” 


tage to itself. Love is conscious that it alone is the 
motive force of Creation, and that all things must yield 
to its bidding and command. And so, even to me, it has 
come like the dawning of a new day. It has come to 
me in its transfiguring magic when I had no thought 
of its coming; when the firelit silence of the room in 
which you and I found ourselves alone for a. space gave 
me no hint of aught save the most ordinary peace; it 
came when I was wholly unprepared for the flashing inter- 
ruption of an angel’s wings, when your sudden kiss startled 
my soul from its house of quiet. 

The warm firelit silence of that little room! Shall I ever 
forget the suprerne moment of its transfiguration? How the 
perfume of a rose in its vase on the table impressed the air 
with sudden em phasis, and how my heart, like a caught bird, 
fluttered and beat! And then—when I gained the courage to 
look up into ycyr face, what a world was suddenly revealed to 
me in your eyes‘, 

The social world goes on in its curiously commercial round 
of get and gain, vave and lose, and people talk casually of 


their joys and sorrows, but we say nothing of Our mystery, 
nothing of that pulse which beats in the heart of Time for 
us alone. I have my secret; you have yours. 

Sometimes I long to speak and call you by the endearing 
names that write themselves in star-flashes across my mind 
whenever your arms are round me, and yet—what are words, 
when a glance and a pressure of the hand mean so much 
more ? 

We live among the conventionalities of the world, yet 
wholly apart from such—like fairy queen and king in an 
empire of our own to which none can give ruling but our- 
selves, and where none can find any way of entrance. 

How wonderful it is, after all these heart-lonely years of 
mine, that you, with your life of brilliant experience, genius 
and knowledge—should love me—me!I say “how wonderful” 
half rapturously, half fearfully, lest the luminous glory set 
round me like a halo by your love should suddenly vanish 
and I be left in the old darkness! You love me! I say it 
over and over again as a singer repeats the phrasing of a 
song to make it perfect in the singing. You love me! You 


tremble at my touch, you are by turns caressing, dominant, 
passionate, clinging—demanding, receiving, giving—in all 
the moods of a love which will take no denial and which 
insists on the full measure of its ardent claim. I know every 
light and shadow on your beloved face—I see the changefui 
thoughts in your eyes, and even the lightest touch of your 
hand conveys more to me of your nature than others have 
learned who have known you all your life-time. Yet you are 
to me a mystery that is almost superhuman. Dear love of 
mine, let me die before you weary of me! Of course, I can 
turn to a world waiting to honor me with salvos of applause 
for the special gift I have and the special work I do; I can 
surround myself with friends and flatterers by scores, and I 
could, if I chose, amuse myself by a thousand diversions 
which, to society, might seem the ne plus ultra of happiness. 
But what is the world without you? What diversion is there, 
lacking your presence? I can contemplate death with far 
greater equanimity than I can endure long absence from you. 
Love having taken me by the hand and I being willing to 
follow him through all things—even {Turn to page 38] 
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As a place in wh hich to 
write ** The Keepe r of 
the Bees? I selected a 
pot out in the moun- 
tains. We drive to the 
end of the little road 
that winds through 
the canyon then leave 
the car, we cross a 
small canyon on the 
left, and go up in the 
mountains toa thicket 
of oaks. Unaer three 
little treesnestled close 
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a 
together, Frances had 
a small wooden table 
and a chair. Facing 
her on the left I have 
a little brown and 
green hammock. On 
the trees all around 
we have wired abal- 
one shells that we fill 
with seed for the birds. 
Since the horse-back 
riders have left, a lot 
of goats come up around 
us—also the ravens. 
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tudy the birds, flowers, insects and trees; and this she did 
because she had few playthings to amuse her, and because 
she was intensely interested in life of every kind, and in the 
things around ber. Thus she acquired much useful informa- 
ion and materiil which she used in later years. 

One summer when she was a very small child, she located 
as many as sixty birds’ nests in different places over her 
father’s farm. She visited each nest every day, so that long 
before the eggs hatched the old birds were accustomed to her, 
and went about their business of living as if she were not 
there. When the little ones appeared she decided that she 
would help the parents in feeding them, so every morning 
before she started on her route she filled one apron pocket 
with worms, and the other with potato and hard-boiled 
eggs. As she pattered along she caught insects of various 
kinds and so her bird families had a varied menu. And she 
did this every day until the last bird had left the last nest 

Then she was sent into the city to school, and music les- 
sons were added to her duties so that she had less oppor- 
tunity for her Nature studies. She was married when very 
young, and I came along to bother her. But I was never 
neglected, and I can well remember the hours she spent 
practising her piano and violin. At that time she was also 
taking embroidery lessons, doing all my sewing, aside from 
managing the house and doing the cooking, for we had no 
maid. All the time she had for her outdoor work were our 
trips on Sundays, when we took our dinner and went to the 
well known “Banks of the Wabash,” where we had a boat. 
I took my dog and gun, although there was not much at 
which I was allowed to shoot, and Mother took her camera. 

I have seen Mother lie on her stomach, with her head 
hanging over a sand bank, for three hours in a blistering 
sun, with the camera bulb clasped in one expectant hand, 
while she waited for Ma and Pa Kingfisher to come to their 
nest, which they must reach by entering the little round 


hole tunneled in the sand. This happened not. once but sev- 
eral times, as the babies, Doty and Spoty as we called them, 
had to be photographed when they were ready to come to 
the opening for their first lessons in flying. 

The summer before she wrote “Freckles,” she was told of 
a black vulture’s nest in the Limberlost swamp, a few miles 
from our home. Now the Limberlost was distinctly not a 
desirable place for ladies to spend their Summer vacations 
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In the first place it was named “Limberlost” because a man 
by the name ef Limber had been lost in it, and no trace of 
him was ever found. It was covered with a dense growth 
of bushes and gangled vines, it was always from one to six 
inches under water, and one sank much deeper at every step, 
not te mention the quicksands in places. It was filled with 
slime, inoss, and rotted vegetation, fallen logs, mosquitoes, 
and all sorts of water snakes and insects. It was almost im 
possible to fight a way through it, but Mother got there, 
and she continued to go there every day until she had a 
complete series of vulture pictures. 

Mother lives what might be termed a simple life. As a 
rule she keeps regular hours which begin with “breakfast 
about eight thirty. At nine she goes into her study with her 
secretary and shuts the door—this means that she is not to be 
disturbed. She has lunch at twelve, and at one takes a nap 
for an hour. Then, if she has no social engagements, she may 
go to the beach or up into a canyon to work for the after 
noon, if the weather is fine. She has dinner at six, and then 
she may go to a concert or theater, but if she is on any 
intensive work she reads for a time, or plays Mab Jongg, 
and retires at ten. 

She is a very practical person and there is not much of 
the dreamer about her. She may see visions, but there is 
little evidence of it, and to all intents and purposes she is 
very matter-of-fact and businesslike. 

I suppose this sketch would not be complete without some 
reference to her “favorite sports.” If she has one, aside from 
Natural History I should say it was working with stone 
She loves to design stone work of all kinds, and in her home 
in Indiana there are two huge fire places on which she 
worked with the mason every minute he was on the job 
She selected every stone, and supervised the laying of it, 
and I do not doubt that she would do the entire building 
if it were not that the stones are too {Turn to page 76) 
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Pure Sent ment-—sy WILLIAM C. LENGEL 
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O you know that all the songs that America sings are born in one queer /ittle New York 

treet? In TinPan Alley, that little brownstone canyon through which, all day long, the choruses 

go ricocheting; where last year raucous gusts of “Yes We Have No Bananas” fought with the 

tender strains of “Carolina Blues’; and where, right now, the “song pluggers’ are playing to the 

cabaret girls the tune you will sing next year? Here ts a story of this famous street that makes one 
realize that here, even amid the wild cacophony of jazx and syncopa- 


ton. there can extst real love, real heart-break, tragedy and triumph. 
‘ » (Taged 
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«Mr, Berkowitz todd me me over and have you teach me some of your new song-hits,” said Mary 
ARY TUDOR sang in a Broadway cabaret. SI “They're not down yet; have to come back later, say public’s heart know only emotion. My first thought is to 
was ninete Altogether she had beer New eleven o'clock,” and the young man turned to his work be correct, theirs to be startling or even banal, the other 
j York month O night A. Berkowit But I can’t come back later,” cried Mary I have my extreme. They write successes that are bad, but the very 
, proprietor f the cabaret-restaurant, called French lesson at eleven; my vocal lesson is at one—this badness is not the same colorless badness that I can’t seem 
Mary asid Here is a tip tor vou I iid is the only time I have. I think you’re horrid. Why can’t to avoid getting into mine.” 
You ought to get a little pep your act. Go over or vou play over some of your old songs for me?” “Let me see; play one of your songs for me, Thomas 
to old Gus Hertz in Tin P Alley and make him learn you Well, that’s rich!” The tired-looking young man turned Lynn Fulton,” she commanded. 
ome new song-hits.’ ill the way around in his chair. “Why, I’m only the arranger.” “How did you know my name?” he asked, and in answer 
Had Mary Tudor 1 tr Manhattanite, she would Oh, you are the arranger,” said Mary. “You are ‘Arr. she held up a copy of an instrumental number with the 
ever have ventured into the street of a million melodies By.’ I've known the ‘Music By’ and ‘Words By’ and I’ve’ words: Arr. By Thomas Lynn Fulton 
irly as nine o'clock the next rning. Tin Pan Alley dot ways wanted to meet an ‘Arr. By’ face to face and see “Now, Thomas, or I like Tommy better, play one of your 
ot begin its day until the reached its meridian. Now ist what he looked like and find out what his job was.” own songs for me,” she again commanded 
the hurried and harried pia were st is Was the col She perched herself on the table. Mary, as has been said, “No, I'll play the real hits for you today—some day, who 
lective e of song gger ! idevillian. St Mar was nineteen; Mary with her near-red hair and green-blue knows, maybe I will have one of my own that I won’t be 
had no trouble in finding Gus Hert House of Song-Hit eves was a siren; Mary in her simple summer frock of blue ashamed of.” He went to the piano and played over a 
But on entering the doors of t fashioned brown-ston rgandie was an innocent cherub number of the latest hits of the members of Gus Hertz’s 
house, wl ts de erved Mr. Hertz’s headquarter Go on, now,” she commanded, “tell me all about Mr. staff and she selected Brian McBride’s “Just Home—And 
he was greeted y by an empt pt roon Arr. By’.” You” as the song she would try first. The room was so 
Business bent, Mary continued through the outer roon I’m the umpah, umpah in the band,” he explained. “I tiny there was no chance for a voice to carry, no chance 
id opened the door upon a little cubby-hole of an office. take the melodies of our one-fingered geniuses and dress for volume of tone or for shading, but Thomas Lynn Fulton 
\ figure—that ot stooped, old man, with his back toward them up, tack on the bass and some of the frills.” had played only a part of the song when he swung round on 
her—was bent over t writir M but vou're | That takes brains,” Mary said the stool 
ible,” said Mar “Good heavens,” he said. “Where did vou get that voice ?” 
The man half tur n | hair. Now s!| iw that S' RE,” he said, “the kind of brains that gets anywhere “From good Heaven, I guess,” she smiled 
was not old at a certair he w nder thirt But from five dollars up to twenty-five for arranging a song—” “And you are singing in a cabaret—”’ 
trangely enough, he 1 not r from his chair nor smile a “Oh,” cried Mary. “You don’t like being an ‘Arr. By’! “Yes,” she admitted gaily, “and before that I sang in 
vreeting Then why don’t you write songs, yourself?” a burlesque show.” 
Mr. Berkowitz told me to come over and have you ‘Too much education,” he answered. “You see, I know “What! You?” 
teach me some of your new song-hits,” said Mary all about the theory of music; these boys who reach the “Oh, it was lots of fun. You see before that I sang in 
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The words stuck in Tommy’s throat as he sang them, and his fingers fumbled at the keys 


church out in Winfield, Kansas. My vocal teacher in Kansas 
City told me there was an agent in New York who found 
engagements for singers in cabarets. The experience was 
great. 1 soon learned what the vocal teachers had tried to 
teach me about ‘abandon,’ or ‘letting yourself go’ they 
called it. And the burlesque girls were dears. They called 
me ‘the baby’; and they wanted to stop smoking in the 
dressing room.” 

“And like all good children, you rose to be prima donna 
and the wealthy cattleman from Texas wanted to marry 
you,” said Tommy. 

“Your guess is only half good,” she said. “The girls 
wouldn’t let any cattleman or any other men get that close 
to me, but they did want me to be the lead when the show 
left New York. But I'd had enough. I wanted to stay here 
and study and it takes all I make singing in Mr. A. Berkowitz’s 
cabaret to pay for vocal lessons, opera repertoire, French 
lessons, Italian lessons, esthetic dancing and stage deportment 
That’s why I want to learn some of Tin Pan Alley’s latest 
hits; maybe A. Berkowitz will give me more to do and a 
bigger salary.” 

“Do you like this Berkowitz ?”” Tommy asked 

“What nonsense,” she said. “Let’s hurry and learn some 
more of these rattley-bang, gee-whiz songs.” 


HOMAS LYNN FULTON set to work to wring music 
from the loose keys of the aged piano—and Mary Tudor 
sang. Tommy haunted the Metropolitan Opera House so he 
had heard all the great voices of the day, but never had 


a voice seemed to reach his soul as this one did. 

“Remember, gfommy,” said Mary at parting, as she let 
him hold her hand, “it’s up to you to write the opera for 
my début at the old Metropolitan.” 

Not only Gus Hertz himself, but every member of the 
staff of the House of Song-Hits witnessed Tommy 
Fulton’s second lease on life. But it was only the genial 
old King of Tin Pan Alley himself who fathomed the reason, 
and he was glad. Tommy had been one of his “boys,” one 
of his bright prospects, one of his future greats—and Tommy 
had failed miserably. Old Gus knew Thomas Lynn Fulton 
had it in him to write great songs, but the one person he 
had had the hardest time in convincing of this fact was 
Tommy Fulton himself. Tommy insisted that he had shot 
his bolt and was through 

No one but Gus Hertz himself would have thought to 
come down early one morning and hear Tommy at the 
piano trying to catch again the elusive touch of whimsy 
that had made his earliest songs so promising. And Gus 
Hertz was there the day Mary Tudor came in, breathless 
and excited 

“Listen, Tommy dear,” she said, after she had kissed him 
“I got the grandest idea yesterday. You know Paolo 
Lamaro, the great tenor at the Metropolitan?” 

“Sure, we were old college chums together.” 

“No, seriously, Tommy. You see he has a lot of influence 
at the Metropolitan and he has helped a lot of young 
singers get in there—got them auditions or interested 
wealthy people in them.” 


him interested in 


“And, ef course, you are going to ge 
you?” suggested Tommy 

“That’s it. Lamaro goes to Spinelli’s—that’s an Italian 
restaurant down on Fourth Street—for supper after the 
performance. There’s a piano in the room and anyone who 
wants to can take possession and play.” 

“My Lord, and you’re going to go down there and sing for 
the great Lamaro and his crowd!” 

“Do you really think I can do it?” she asked 

“Sure you can do it. You can do anything you think 
you want to do. You are even making me do things—you 
have waked me up. Remember the first day you were here, 
you wanted me to play one of my own songs? And I] 
didn’t have any? Well, I’ve got one now—one that will 
be a big hit, too. It’s your song. I know I promised you 
I'd never be sentimental; I’ve tried hard not to tell you 
every time you came in how much I loved you, but ] 
couldn't keep it out of the song, dear. Listen!” 

The principal products of Gus Hertz’s raz-time factory 
at this time were jazzy variations on pseudo-Hawaiian folk 
tunes and Oriental themes. Perhaps the King of Tin Pan 
Alley in his little cubby-hole office expected to hear some 
more of the same when Tommy began to play. Certainly he 
was not prepared to hear anything so simple, and yet so 
profoundly touching. It was of the stuff that all great songs 
are made, the songs which endure through the ages. It 
needed no words; it was its own message. Mary Tudor, not 
being a sentimentalist, did not cry, but it was some time 
after Tommy’s hands had dropped [Turn to page 76] 
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AVID LORIN American claimant to the Loring 


title and estat discevered his uncle Sir Nevil 

stabbed in his library and suspicion fell upon six 

persons, himself included. The others were 
Maulverer the secretary; Thomas Yaxley, Sir Nevil’s game- 
keeper; the ex-convict Ben Bowker; Mrs. Belinda, house- 
keeper at Loring Chase ind Anticlea, the beautiful, red 
haired, impetuous girl who was known to the world as Sir 
Nevil’s ward Because he had seen the death dealing dagger 
in lovely Anticlea’s hand not two days before, David has 
hidden the weapon in a well at the old Weir Mill, refusing to 


let his old benefactor Jasper 5S the London detective, 
know of it. Under the terms of Sir Nevil’s will the Duchess 
of Camberhurst has become chaperone to Anticlea, and after 


a meeting with David—appoints him bailiff to the estates 

Late in the afternoon on the da ifter his talk with 
Anticlea in the wood—and with the n ry of their kiss 
till sweet upon his lips, David w ved by a spirit of 
reverent curiosity to visit the tomb in the village church 
where his uncle’s body had been buried. Rumors were already 
afloat in the village of ghostly visitants to the grave of the 
evil man whose murderer was still undetected 


OLLOWING the path that led between green mounds 
F and mossy head-stones worn by long years, David came 
to the church and softly opened the massive door whose 
solid oak and stout iron had, like enough, withstood vengeful 
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steel ere now, and stepping into the ancient building stood 
suddenly still, for the place seemed full of a small, soft sing- 
ing—wonderfully sweet 

A woman was kneeling in that remote corner where, worn 
by centuries of years, the battered stone effigy of the first 
Sir David in his ring-mail, Knight of the Cross and founder 
of the church, marked the final resting-place of his descen- 
dants, the Lorings of Loring Chase. 

Suddenly the singing ended and, as if aware of his entrance, 
she glanced up 

“Mistress Belinda!” said David and went towards her. 

“Ah, is it you, sir?” she smiled, rising from her knees and 
giving him her hand 

“TI fear I disturbed you?” 

“Nay, I had finished, sir . . . . I come here frequently at 
evening to sing to him and though I sing so very 
softly yet he, being dead, can hear me of course, since the 
dead are perfected. But O Mr. David, I fear he is a very 
lonely soul—indeed I know he is . and full of grief for 
the past . . . . the wasted opportunities the evil he 
did—the good he might have done . . . My poor Nevil!” 

“You knew him well, lady?” 

“So well that beneath the evil I am sure lay the good. 
Being dead, he knows now and grieves for past evil, and 
can find no rest, even now, poor lonely soul!” 

“But lady, if—if he is dead . .?” stammered David. 

“His body lies beneath our feet, sir,” she answered, “but 


The memory of that angry moment when uncle 
and nephew faced each other across the table 


only his body. Who dare say where his spirit is? Who can 
tell what—hush!” Uttering the word she raised one slim 
hand suddenly and stood as if listening. The dusk had deep- 
ened about them filling the ancient church with shadows 
that crept stealthily, the air seemed colder. 

“Mrs. Belinda,” said David at last, in hushed voice, “do 
you then—can you believe that the dead may come back?” 

“Listen!” she breathed, and felt her hand upon his, 


warm and soft, 2 teady, an pon her lips a smile in- 
effably tender. t ww ered. 

A timber creak i roof, the age-old walls 
seemed full of my rus and then, despite his 
vigorous youth, Da d chilled, as above these sounds 
rose another... . a whisper, a vague stirring that 
grew to a sound dreadi familiar which seemed to steal 
upon the shadows and wa ae -1 % the soft fall of 


limping feet. 
Instinctively David shrank back 


“You heard it?” she whispered, sping her hands and 


turning eyes heavenward. “You he it, Mr. David? This 
is why I steal here of an evening g to him! ar 
O Nevil—my poor Nevil!” She fled into the adows. 

For a while David remained onles e was sud- 
denly aroused by a soft tappir nd, gian towards a 
certain leaded window, espied a wce peer n at him, 
a face surmounted by a wide-br ed hat n as he 
stared, this face vanished; thereaiter was aware of heavy 
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teps and Mr. Shrig came towards him 

How goes it, pal?” he enquired, his hearty tones echoing 
ely from roof and walls. 
wish I knew,” answered David, his voice low and 
led, “for, by Heaven, Jasper, I am either mad or.... 
id man walks!” 

Mr. Shrig’s eyes grew suddenly 
ered into David’s face. 

Eh—you too, pal?” he enquired, “D’ye mean as you’ve 
this here ghost as they tell on? What vas it like?” 

Footsteps, Jasper, that went with a limp!” 

\ha!” sighed Mr. Shrig and stood gazing up at the roof, 
lips pursed in their soundless whistle. “To-night I 
ches out another on ’em . Four is three, pal!” 

What—whom do you mean?” 

Ghosts is a bit out o’ my line, pal, but 
ns acrost ’em perfessionally I acts according 

;, Jasper? What do you make of it?” 


round, stepping nearer 


whenever I 


” 






{ precious lot!” answered Mr. Shrig, shaking his head 
fere’s me, now, and others o’ my lads been a-seekin’ an’ a- 

hin’ the ’eavens ’ard for two birds as is flew avay—” 
Meaning Bowker and Yaxley, Jasper?’ 

The werry same, pal.” 





Have you captured them?” 
‘Ay, I ’ave, pal—leastaways vun on ’em—Bowker. I got 
safe an’ sound—under lock an’ key at Lewes!” 
But he is no murderer!” 
No more ’e ain’t, pal, according to my de-ductions, but 
again—’e may be.” 
Then why not lock me up also?” 
Because I knows vhere I can clap a daddle on ye, pal, 
never needful.” 
‘And pray,” enquired David, a little haughtily, “pray 
it of the man Yaxley ?” 
Pal,” said Mr. Shrig, pausing to blow his nose hard, 
I has any luck, I’m ’oping to show ’im to ye nicely tarred 
’ the veather an’ ironed agin’ body-snatchers, a-danglin’ 
werry secure on a gibbet afore the moon changes!” 
‘Ha!’ exclaimed David starting, “So he is the murderer, 
hen? You are sure at last?” 
“IT knows ’im for a true Capital Cove, pal. Knowed it, I 
1, the moment I clapped my ogles on ’im, I did!” he broke 
for somewhere adjacent was a faint scratching. 
That,” answered Mr. Shrig placidly cocking an ear, “it 
inds like a cat, but it ain’t it might be a dog but, 
kewise again, it ain’t! ’Tis only Eddard! Come forrard, 
1!’ he called softly, whereupon a small, furtive shape stole 
nto view, a slim, meek-looking person whose mild features 
vere framed in hay-like whiskers. 
“This here’s Eddard, pal!” said Mr. Shrig. “Wot Eddard 
n’t know—ain’t! ’Ow goes it, Eddard?” 
“All serene, Jarsper, ’e’s there.” 
“Went in, did ’e?” 
“Ay, Jarsper.” 
“An’ then you vaited—eh ?” 
“Fi’ minutes, then in I goes and finds ’e’d wanished away 
ke ’e did afore—into the li’? cupboard under the stair.” 
“The cupboard, eh! Burn me if I’d ever ha’ suspected that! 
Ha! you got the lanthorn?” 
“Ere, Jarsper.” 
“Good lad!” quoth Mr. Shrig, rising to take the article in 
iestion. “And now, pal David,” said he, “if you ’ave a 
ind to a bit o’ ghost ’unting—say the vord!” 





‘OME ten minutes’ walk beyond the village, Mr. Shrig 
Ne turned sharp to the right down a very narrow, deeply 
rutted lane until, stopping before a broken gate that hung 

kew, he pointed to a small and desolate cottage, its dreari- 
ness rendered more apparent by a rising moon 

“Being stooard to your werry own estates you’ve been here 
‘fore, pal, may be?” 

“No,” answered David, wondering, “what place is this?’ 

“Thomas Yaxley’s cottage, pal, and them trees as you spies 

eyond is Loring Vood An’ talkin’ o’ vood, ’ere’s a 
it as I’ve found werry ’andy now an’ then. Ye see us may 
in foul o’ windictiveness in some shape or other and you'll 
find this ’ere ‘crab’ o’ mine play werry pretty at close 
uarters!” Saying which, Mr. Shrig handed David his famous 
knotted stick and, opening the rickety gate, strode up the 

‘zlected path, threw open the cottage door and entered, all 
n a moment. For a while he stood in the dim interior utterly 
till, as if listening intently then, bidding David enter, took 

ut flint and steel and set about lighting the lanthorn whose 
eam showed them a small, untidy chamber that bore a 

crim look of having been suddenly deserted; the muddy 
oots thrown carelessly into a corner, the litter of unwashed 

platters upon ramshackle table, the wizened-faced clock in 

the corner, which, being stopped, seemed to David as if 
siding its breath in horrified expectancy 

Mr. Shrig threw the beam of his lanthorn where, in one 

orner, was a narrow stair beneath which a small door 
aped upon a shallow cupboard; from this he turned to 
xamine the stair itself across which a fine cotton thread 
was stretched, lastly the shuttered and curtainless window 
cross which another thread ran. 

“Ghost-traps, pal,” said he whispering, “I never knowed a 
shost yet as vas proof agin’ thread!” So saying he approached 
the cupboard, surveying it with much apparent interest then, 
from capacious pocket he drew a short, though heavy, brass- 
mounted pistol and therewith began very gently to tap at 
the sides and back of this cupboard. 

“’Oller!” he nodded, “You ’ear that... 
‘Oller as a drum, pal!” 

“A secret door?” enquired David, stepping nearer. 

“Eggsackly!” nodded Mr. Shrig complacently. “I'll find 
the trick of it in a bit—or break it down Ah!” The 
back of the cupboard swung suddenly into gloom leaving a 
narrow aperture that framed a black void. Mr. Shrig 
handed his pistol to David. Then, following whither he 


and that? 
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was led, David found himself in a narrow passage, damp 
and noisome 
Glancing up, David saw the masonry above them all 





slimily a-gleam in the uncertain light. From som 
near at hand came the monotonous drip, drip of water 
“Jasper, where in the world are we?” 
“Us’ll know soon, pal . and Caution says ‘Go easy’! 
Aha!” They had reached another sharp end or corner and 
Mr. Shrig, halting suddenly, raised the lanthorn to peer 


1ere 


t 














towards a black void that opened 

“Tread cautious!” said Mr. SI lanthorn 
before him he advanced unt peer shoulder, 
David saw they stood close upon s beyond 
which rose a wall of curved maso1 imy stones 
were splotched, here and there, with huge, pallid fungoid 
growths; while the evil place echoed and re-echoed with 
the drip, drip of falling water far below 

“Pal,” said Mr. Shrig, his voice booming strangely in th 
void, “pal David, can ye guess where we ar iow?” And 
in that moment David knew, and i that sense of 
creeping horror, that indefinable drea t mocked his reason 





“Yes!” he 
go, Jasper.” 
Mr. Shrig turned suddenly 
and so for a moment 
they stared at I 
other, eye to eve 
“Pal David,” said 
he, “if a man was to 


answered, “Yes, the well—let us 


and looked at him 


each 


be dropped down yonder, that man would wanish and stay 
wanished till the crack o’ doom . But, Davy man, 
I’m a-goin’ to take a peep all the same!” 

As he spoke, Mr. Shrig crept very slowly and cautiously 
to the brink of the abyss and holding the lanthorn far out 
over the void, peered up and down, to right, to left, and 








uttered a sudden exclamation, his voice booming awfully 
in the chasm 

“Burn my innards he ejaculated. Then, setting the 
lanthorn against slimy wall, he caught David by the arm 
“Pal,” said he, his usual placidity quite gone, “you’re pretty 
strong . O Pal—reach up under my coat-tails and 
ketch ’old o’ my belt... ketch ’old I tell ye—so! Now 
‘old on ’eavens ’ard—don’t leggo or your pal Jarsper’ll be 
a goner! Are ye ready—” 

“But what—what are you going to do?” stammered David 

“I'm a to trust my life t’you, pal . ey 
a-goin’ to out over yon devil’s pit my right 


















And then, blushing with new 
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shyness, Anticlea stepped 

we down from the coach @ 











David’s face, and laid upon the table an 
which David shrank away, 
dismay; for there, its fouled 


discoloured paper, lay 


Shrig, carefully removing the paper from 
“T guessed it might sap-rise ye a 
vun o’ them theer lumps o’ fungus as is 

1! And now—look 
the paper as Sir Nevil 

I found t’other ’alf days ago but this 

look’ee here!’ 

care Mr. Shrig smoothed 
vaper discoloured by damp and 
stooping above it, David 
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Sir Nevil vas struck dead afore ’e could 
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aren’t in reason! Yaxley would vait till his name were 
wrote out fair and plain afore ’e struck.” 

“Perhaps Yaxley cannot read, Jasper.” 

“I know as Yaxley can, pal.” 

“Mayhap he struck without reading—” 

“No, pal! The person as struck the blow knowed w 
Sir Nevil vas a-writing and snatched the paper from under 
Sir Nevil’s werry ’and as he wrote—you can see where 
pen slipped. The person as murdered Sir Nevil Loring killed 
‘im to prevent him leaving the property to Thomas Yaxk 
; And there y’are, pal! The question I ax is— 
benefits? And you know ’oo—an’ so do I. Wherefore, pa 
to-night I scratches Thomas Yaxley off of my list 
the three is—two, pal!” 


HE warped and weatherbeaten stile, of which alread 
mention has been made, stood in a leafy hollow, a 
here David and Anticlea had been wont to meet. 
This evening David sat upon the stile 
Behind him the horizon loomed dark and ominous, black 
with a menacing shadow creeping ever nearer, but befor 
him the west lay radiant with sunset. Faint and sweet with 
distance the curfew in the little town began to ring, nin 
silvery strokes like an Angelus—and then lo! She wa 
there—speeding along this winding path through the fra 
grant dusk to meet his embra 
“How strangely still the world 
seems to-night, David! It mak 








me afraid!” 

Feeling her shiver, he folded th 
cloak about her and drew he: 
closer 

“When will you be my wife 
Anticlea ?” 

“Do you want me—so much 
David ?” 

“More than life without you 
Anticlea. When will you marry 
me?” 

“When your doubts are all 
passed away, David—those hate 
ful doubts that still could not keep 
you from loving me. But Oh 
David!” she whispered, nestling 
closer in his embrace, “Oh, but ’ti 
wonderful vou can love me so! 
I used to dream sometimes of 
what a great love might be—but 
never, Oh never, of such love a 
ours! Hush!” 

Soft and tender and far away 
the clock of Loring Church bega 
to chime. 

“Ten o'clock!” she whispered 
“How quickly this time has flown 
Loose me, beloved, I must go 
Good-night, my David—Oh, good 
night !” 

So saying, she turned and sped 
away into the gloom; and lean 
ing against the old stile David 
watched her. Then behind him 
bush rustled, he heard swift feet 
muffled in the grass and wheeled 
about, came face to face with 
frenzy—‘Maulverer!” he ex 
claimed 

Rigid of form, pallid of face 
with eves that glared and hands 
that clenched and wrung each 
other, Maulverer fronted David 
silently for a moment. When at 
last he spoke, the words came in 
a wild rush. 

“So then she truly loves you 
sir—yes, yes—my eyes and ears 
re witnesses. She is yours by her 
own confession. Yours therefore- 
not mine, thank God—must be 
the hand to free her from the re 
morseless, oncoming shame whence 
is no escape for her—but death!” 

“Death?” repeated David, “Are 
you mad?” 

“Not yet, sir, no not yet 
though God only knows how near 
it I am—and with what cause 
God alone knows what days and 
nights of agony I have endured 














4 , 
ice booming strangely 


the void—**can you guess where we are now ?™ 


\re you armed, sir? Nay, take 
this—I shall not need it, I thank 
God, for now, since you are the 4 
man she loves, yours must be the ¢ 
hand to set her free—” With a S 
swift gesture Mr. Maulverer drew il 
1 pistol from his breast and thrust t 
it into David's grasp. “For her I 
there is no escape—God help her 
no other way! Shrig knows all, 
ind to-night—” 
“But she-—-she is innocent!” g 
stammered David. “She must be- € 
I feel it.” t 
“No!” cried Maulverer wildly, ¢ 
“No!—God, man—I saw! Listen: ¢ 
You too were there that night, I i 
recognised you as you knocked I 
me down. I feared lest you had I 





seen—what I [Turn to page 46] 
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ALLANT Sandra Dehault comes to California 

during the gold-rush. Three children in the 

wagon train with which she travels are orphaned 
and she adopts them. In Sacramento she is insulted by a 
drunken ruffian and is rescued by Stanton Halliday, to whom 
she gives a kiss as his reward. Sandra goes on toward Read- 
ing’s Flat without telling Halliday her name. To Sacramento 
there comes, with her parents, Lilian Grey, called the Golden 
Lily because of her beauty and innocence. 


N The Stinking Tent on J Street in Sacramento a man 

sat dealing faro on a night a few weeks after the fore- 
going events. He was tall and slim and very grave, with deep 
eves half hid in hollow caverns, and the long white hands 
that movec constantly on the cards before him had once 
gripped the -dges of a pulpit. In the crowded surging mass 
of men that filled the t overflowing, he sat like a rock 
in a tidenp, unmovir i unmoved, attending to his busi- 
ness strictly. On ev 1 poker was running full blast, 
relieved by Mexicen } and gold flowed back and forth 
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Splendid Road 


By 
VINGIE E. ROE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT W. STEWART 


GREAT NOVEL in which 
you will re-live the most thrill- 
ing journey of history —the 
dramatic march of America’ s 
pioneers across the continent. 
This story is an epic of 
America... resounding 
with the clash and clamor 


of human destiny. 
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across the dirty tables. Not coin. Few men had that. But 
gold, raw gold, solid and heavy, clinking in its rawhide sacks. 
They wagered great stakes and won, or lost with whoops 
of laughter. 

At ten o’clock three miners, new to the town, but bearded 
and brown as any there, came lurching in. Two of the three 
were drunk and loose of tongue with the excitement of their 
first real taste of gold. They carried each the magic leather 
bag of the time and place, and they had come to gamble. 
The two younger sat in at a poker game, but the third passed 
on to where the lean clerical person dealt his expert faro. 

Here he stopped, sober and cold, and watched the swift 
play with a glowing light upon his hawk-like face. “I swan!” 
he said admiringly to no one in particular, since he knew 
none in the heated, sweating mass about him. “I do swan to 
golly! Ef that ain’t playin’! Hit shore is!” 

His long hands opened and closed, fingering spasmodically 
the little bag of “dust” that stood for his first few weeks’ 
work in the new “diggin’s.” Ignorant, filled with an exag- 
gerated pride, Jard Hasper watched this wild: playing, and 
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itched with its lure. He pulled the strings of his new sack 
and, taking out a handful of the precious small bits, bought 
a stack of chips and laid them on the king of spades to win 
He leaned forward eagerly. The dealer shifted his thin paste 
boards—the buttons clicked—and the king won. 

Jard slapped his thigh. “Let ’er ride!’ he cried. Again he 
won. Trebled, he left his bet to win and it did so. With a 
whoop he shoved his counters together and bet once more 
Up to the third bet no man had noticed him or his small 
doings. Others were doing so much more that he was insig 
nificant. But with his cry attention swung to him—and held 
For he won again for the fourth time, straight, and that 
electric sense which makes such masses of tense men, 
told all the corners of the Tent that a “run of luck’ was 
present. 

And it was so. The long hands of the dealer began pushing 
stacks of chips toward Jard with monotonous regularity, 
while the lookout perched on his high stool leaned forward 
in sudden interest. Jard, excited until his pale eyes were 
black as night, stuck to his unreasoning course of “letting 
her ride.” The silence became strained until men could hear 
distinctly the beating of each others’ hearts. Monotonously 
the dealer turned his cards—and the luck held. Held mirac 
ulously. With every turn Jard Hasper’s bet doubled itseli, 
like the rolling up of interest upon interest—and he was be 
coming a rich man in a matter of sweating moments. 

It was well for him that the box was well nigh run when 
he laid down his first small bet. Otherwise what happened 
could not, in reason, have happened. But it did happen, and 
the clerical dealer turned his last card in the greenhorn’s 
favor, the case-keeper cried, “Right!” as he closed his check 
rack, the deal was done--and the crowd breathed. Jard 
Hasper was whimpering, biting his nails. He swung back and 
forth on his heels and toes exactly like a drunken man. The 
excitement had charged his shallow eyes with a mad expres- 
sion. “Playin’!” he reiterated idiotically. “I stuck ’er out- 
never lost onct! ’At’s playin’—an’ I done hit! Yes, sir, I 
done hit—done myself proud!” 


TILL muttering, still rocking on his feet, he stretched out 

shaking hands for the great heaps of gold which the pro 
prietor was having weighed out. The winner had nothing 
in which to carry it and the owner of The Stinking Tent sent 
a man-to bring a goodly canvas bag into which he scooped 
with his two hands the precious stuff. As the three Haspers 
swarmed into the street Jard’s flaring eyes lighted for a 
moment on the quiet face of John Lightfoot who had stood 
within a yard of him. “Huh!” he cried, “Cap’n Lightfoot! 
Put us outen his train because we was pore! We ain’t pore 
now—not by a blame sight!” 

After him, as if drawn by a magnet, went a man, a slim 
man whose thin face suddenly became starvation peaked. 
John Lightfoot took a quick step and dropped a hand on this 
man’s shoulder. “Doc!” he said sharply, “hold yourself, sir! 
Hold hard,” and fell into step beside him. 

Doc Bidwell raised a shaking hand and wiped his face. “IT 
wish you’d let me go, Captain,” he said hoarsely, “there isn’t 
a drop of anything in all this flowing land with the light and 
fire of the old Missouri brand. My throat’s parching for it- 
and Jard’s got it.” 

“Yes,” said the other abruptly, “and if you go now it’s 
got you. Seven weeks, Doc, and you’ve been straight as a 
die. You’ve saved the lives of three people with your skill, 
done something on the credit side of your books of life. And 
besides, Ann Lightfoot’s been praying for you every night 
at bed-time. Do you want her to doubt that mighty power? 
Don’t let go your grip now—for the sake of Ann’s prayers 
if for nothing else. Will you come home and sleep at our 
tent tonight ?” 

With no answer Doc Bidwell swung after him as he turned 
east along the river 


T was sunset, autumn sunset in the great Valley of the 

Sacramento, when the three wagons which were the last 
of John Lightfoot’s train drove into the one long street of 
Reading’s Flat. Sandra Dehault unhooked her horses. She 
did not hear Jason Craig come up, nor his low voiced greet- 
ing. He spoke again before she drew a hand across her face 
and looked at him. 

“Jason,” said Sandra suddenly, “from this day forth I’m 
as good a man as any here. I’m going to wear pants.” 

“No! No!” he pleaded. “Miss Dehault don’t do that! 
What will folks say about you?” 

“Say about me? Do you think for one minute I care what 
folks say about me? I’ve got work to do—man’s work 
and a family to keep. I can do it best in pants.” 

“But—but—no woman ever done the like! Not a—a—” 

“Decent woman, you mean?” Jason nodded 

“Well?” 

With a sudden flare of daring he reached and gripped her 
wrist. “Don’t tell me you’re not such,” he said savagely, “I 
can’t a—bear it.” 

Sandra’s softly smiling face had become hard. “What do 
you think, yourself?” she asked. “What do you think 
about me?” 

“I wish to God I knew!” he groaned. “That day in th’ 
street at Sacerment’—th’ man you—you—” 

“Yes? The man—I—kissed? Just so. I have kissed men 
before, Jason. I'd kiss you if I had as good reason. And 
remember this, my friend—I have no one to answer to. | 
am as I am, beholden to none. Did you want to speak to 
me particularly ?” 

“No,” said Jason humbly, “only to say that, if you need 
me in ary way, ary way at all, I’m ready an’ willin’ to do 
for you.” 

In The Rough and Ready gambling hall a slim youth of 
twenty was talking excitedly, laughter rippling in his words 
and light shining in his brown eyes. “Spirit of my great aunt 
Jane!” he said. “She’s a red rose an’ a dark night—with stars 
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A woman in “pants” — standing in the door of the most notorious 


but he had promised to “do for her.” And whatever she 
ked seemed to him the law. 

“Good land o’ Goshen!” gasped Lilith Craig, “Mandy 
look! Look yon!” The spinster, holding a long-handled iron 
“spider” in her bony hand let the bacon grease drip unnoticed 
down the front of her denim apron. Her sister followed her 
g ith an incredulous glance, and Mrs. Print, 
topped in her tracks, did likewise 

For a trim figure was swinging out from Sandra’s camp 


toward the town—a beautiful trim figure whose free stride 
ered goodly space at every step, whose stitched boots 
nfined man’s trousers at the knee, whose slim waist was 

! and whose ¢ red shirt hung upon its jaunty 

is no man’s ever did. Its black head, encircled by 

hit braids, w bare to the mild autumn sun, and 








Le left hip sat ibby child, fair curls bobbing and 
little arms clinging to the throat that rose like a tawny 
column from the open neck of the flannel shirt 

Sandra Dehault, stepping forth to the “diggin’s’—to life 

d all it meant the new era, happy, eager, unafraid—a 
woman with the soul of a cavalier and the heart of eternal 
voutl \s he entered the end of the teeming street the 
thousand activities died into paralysed quiet for a space 
round her, and this quiet space traveled with her as she 
lvanced, exactly like a disc of oil on troubled waters 





ny other emotion, for she was the first and only woman 

it time and place to present herself to men’s view in 

1 habiliments. And Sandra, smiling, lifted her child a 
» higher in the bend of her arm and swept them all in a 

r, interested and friendly 

issed the blacksmith shop where iron-thewed workers 
ilready busy with the hooves of countless mules 
stopped a short moment to watch, and went on, searching 
the signs above the open doors—saloon, and store and once 
in saloon. On every hand she saw the latter. In fact, so 
gens with that one word caught her attention that 

in unconscious grace, holding the child, and 
her red lips moving soundlessly. “Fourteen!” 


{' N stared at her in utter amaze, too taken aback for 
" 











she said haif audibly. “Fourteen saloons!” 

Directly opposite, the Rough And Ready, most opulent of 
all, was already filling with the day’s tide. Its doors stood 
wide above its rough pine porch and the tinkle of a very 
fine piano came suddenly out on the clear air. Satan’s Sister, 
handsome in a heavy way, already dressed in her gay finery, 
was running her fingers over the ivory keys—magic fingers, 
white as snow and strong as hickory, that could take the 
human heart with its thousand complex emotions and fling 
it sobbing among the strings. Many a man, drunk on the 
fire and fever of the times, had dropped for an anguished 
second in some corner and wept for the life and love he had 
left across the world, when Satan’s Sister played. 

So Satan’s Sister played, and Sandra Dehault, standing in 
the open road, listened delightedly. For a long moment she 
listened, her lips parted and her eyes resting on the far away 
blue tops of the hills, and then she turned and walked up 
the steps that led to the Rough And Ready. She leaned in 
the doorway, Connie peering in with her, and surveyed the 
scene. There were many men present, some sitting at small 
round tables playing cards, others lounging here and there, 
indolently smoking—for this was still morning—and yet more 
ranged along the bar where glasses stood in rows and Dan 
Clehollis’ neat bar-tender arranged his bottles for the trade 
of the later day 

Here, as in the road outside, activity ceased with the sight 
of her and every eye fastened upon her in wonder, a woman, 
in pants—standing in the door of the most notorious dance 
and-gambling hall north of Sacramento! The woman of 
whose coming the camp had gossiped a few hours before 
Texas Tom’s Madonna. All the town had heard of her 
beauty. It stood aghast now at its realization. For Sandra 
Dehault was more than beautiful,—she was magnetic. 

At that moment a door opened at the far back of the 
long room and Dan Clehollis entered. He walked forward, 
his astonished eyes fixed on the apparition in sae doorway 
As he came near and caught the full effulgence of her, one 
immaculate hand swept the broad hat from his head and he 
bowed low, as only he could bow of all ‘he population of 
Reading’s Flat. “Welcome, Madam,” he -aid, “welcome to 
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dance-and-gambling hall north of Sacramento! 


ur midst. Is there any thing—any thing at all—any single 
thing on earth-—-that I can do for you?” 

[he girl in the doorway looked him over coolly. “No,” 
he said presently, “no, sir. There is nothing. I just wanted 
to hear the music—real music and the first of its kind that I 
have heard for a matter of some eight long months.” 

And with a high nonchalance she walked past him, 
threaded between the tables, and came to the dais where 
the player sat. When Satan’s Sister finished with a flourish 
ind whirled on her stool she looked full into Sandra’s face 

‘I was thinking,” said Sandra, “of the graves we left on the 
long trail out, of the hopes that never fruited, of the dreams 
that died. You can touch the depths, ma cherie. I thank you 

She rose. “I am going to live here,” she said, “I hope to 
build me a cabin with a fireplace—and white floors—and 
two windows, one to the east to catch the first of the sun 
rise, and one to the west to watch the sun go down. When 
it is finished come to see me, will you not?” 

Satan’s Sister smiled. “Perhaps by that time you will 
reconsider, Madam, and will recall that invitation.” 

“T will not,” said Sandra flatly, “why should I?” 

Sandra Dehault went back to her camp and busied herself 
about her duties, and inside an hour all Reading’s Flat knew 
that she was come to stay at the Diggings, and that she must 
have a cabin built, with the result that by sundown another 
delegation, headed this time by Dan Clehollis himself, sought 
her fire and begged for the privilege of erecting that same. 

“But, gentlemen,” said Sandra, and the minors slid delec- 
tably upon the word, “I know, considering what I paid for 
provisions at Sacramento, and for these—” she touched the 
striped trousers that d her bended knee, and which 
were paini recogn y Burson from whose small Out- 
fitters’ E rium the id come, “that the wages you 
mention are ridicul Is it really true that I can hire 
carpenters for a dolla: lay ?” 

Clehollis ¢ a warning glance about the circle. “Well,” he 
said graceful! t trifle low, yes, ma’am. But—you— 


a lady alone 1 a fami You see, ladies are so rare and 
precious in th w West that every man here would gladly 
work a little aper. They will each and all—am I not 




























































right, boys?—each and all right gladly knock off the extra 
two bits from the regular one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
day, just to see you housed and settled before the rains. What 
say, boys?” There was a hearty chorus of assent, and so 
Sandra struck her first bargain in the new land. 

And dawn found her up and doing, for this was to be a 
great day for her and hers. By nine o’clock Dan Clehollis, 
Peter Farland and Bill Hardy had come solemnly across the 
flat to consult about location and she turned happy eyes 
across the wide road and toward the west. 

“If no one else has chosen it,” she said “that clear space 
yonder, far at the town’s end—it slopes a bit, and the house 
could face the south with vines next summer for a shelter at 
the door—and in the end the sunrise window- 

“It’s free ground, ma’am,” said Clehollis, “or was a mo- 
ment back. It’s yours now. Where do you want the hearth?” 

Clehollis led the way and Sandra followed, trailing her 
babes with the wee one bobbing on her shoulder, to the 
sweet spot on the slope beyond. She stepped her cabin’s size, 
winging in unconscious grace with a thousand distant eyes 
upon her, laid down her plan for door and hearth and 
window, and her face was flushed with happiness. 

The men set stones for markers and the gambler drew out a 
ponderous gold watch to tell the time. “They should be 
coming,” he said looking up. 


ND they were, as strange a procession as the roaring camp 
had ever witnessed, and that was a distinction. Down 
from the wooded skirts of the hills in all directions men and 
mules and yet more men were crawling, and every mule hauled 
at the end of rope or chain a slim white object, shining in the 
light, a pine log trimmed and peeled and straight as a die. 
Here and there two men pulled together, being so luckless as 
to have no mule, since overnight, anything which could haul 
a log had become priceless. As it was the Weaverville pack 
train had been commandeered, at a monstrous price, for 
twenty-four hours. 
Sixty-seven men—at a dollar each!—had been up since 
long before day, cutting, trimming, fastidiously selecting, dis- 
carding and selecting again, the slim pine logs which were to 










go to the making of this cabin for this woman 
whose fame was already wide-spread as the 
camp itself. Five men were energetically 
splitting the long sweet-scented shingles from 
the choicest sections of the primest fir tree they 
could find, and Hayden Shard himself was in 
charge of those who hauled the foundation 
stones for corner and fireplace. 

By noon next day it was finished, a work of 
ait, and Sandra, standing on its flat door-ston« 
made the prettiest small speech imaginable 
and paid out to each man as he passed one 
dollar and fifty cents, the modest price of a 
day and a half of labor. 


HAT long-faced parson was here a while 
ago, Clehollis,” said Texas Tom, ‘askin’ 
for vou, though he wouldn’t come in.” 

“Yes?” returned the boss absently. “If he 
comes again, call me.” 

“Ain't no need. Yon he is now.” 

Clehollis walked back toward him. “What 
can I do for you?” he asked. 

“Repent of your sins, brother,” said the 
Reverend solemnly, “and be saved before it is 
too late.” 

“Shucks!” said Clehollis disgustedly. 

“And, sir,” went on the preacher imperturb- 
ibly, “I come to offer: you work.” 

“Eh? Work?” 

“Yes, sir. If you will guarantee to do as 
neat and quick a job for me as you did for 
Miss Dehault, I'll hire you and your men to put 
up a house for me. And, if the work is satis- 
factory, I make no doubt Mr. Jason Craig will 
also hire you. I think, however, in view of the 
two contracts, that you should reduce the wage 
a little—say ten cents on the doliar. What 
do you say?” 

Dead silence fell with the last words. Amaze- 
ment sat on the long room of the dance-hall 
like a veritable cover, And then, as Clehollis 
bent over shaken with laughter, a cyclone 
struck the place. Men yelled and beat their- 
hands, stamped on the floor and pounded the 
bar with anything they could grab, rocking in 
a gale of merriment, for this was the funniest 
thing they had ever heard. 

“I’m afraid, Preacher,” said the gambler 
wiping his eyes, “that you have hit the wrong 
diggin’s. You’re too innocent for this wicked 
world. I’m sorry to say, but I quit the car 
penter business an hour ago—and so did the 
rest. You’ll have to build your house yourself.” 


’ 


INTER came down upon the West Coast 

country. The gorgeous gold and crimson, 
blue and lavender, of the long warm fall 
gave place to sudden green that sprang alive 
upon the whole world with the first soft 
rains. To the new-comers it was an astound 
ing circumstance, the look and color of the 
spring in fall. 

The weather was not cold. The rains fell, 
and stopped, and fell again, soft, misty days 
long showers which no one minded in the least 
The life of Sacramento went on as swiftly as 
though the sun were shining. Men fought and 
roystered, played and speculated, came in from 
the diggings and went again in swarms. 

And there was not lacking a certain society in the river 
town. Mayor Richards had a very good house and through 
his influence Mr. John Grey secured materials and labor to 
erect for himself a mansion somewhat out on the edge of the 
metropolis in the direction of Captain Sutter’s Fort. Mrs 
Grey was a splendid hostess and amply backed up the posi 
tion of her husband who was established in the banking 
business on I Street. And, bright stone in this substantial 
setting, their only child, Lilian, was as noticeable as one 
star on a velvet sky. - 

Mr. Grey, an expert judge of horseflesh, spent much 
time in finding and selecting for her a suitable mount, 
and, on days when the sun shone, this beautiful girl became 
a familiar sight on the more quiet roads about. She rarely 
rode alone. Nearly always the banker himself rode beside her 
on a powerful bay, and sometimes Stanton Halliday was with 
them, a slim, gallant figure, smiling, easy ih every muscle 
and sometimes again the two young people were alone. 

Halliday was rich, a known figure of the day, one of those 
who, stumbling on a claim richer than ordinary where all 
was rich, had taken his wealth and put it wisely away. He 
owned the “Door of Evening Haze,” which fantastic and 
poetic name for a mine was a small clue to the nature of the 
man himself, though it was the habit of the miners to name 
their claims with vast extravagance. He was also interested 
in several enterprises which were making enormous returns 
owned a pack-train working north and was a share-holder in 
two freight boats which plied from San Francisco 

On a grey day when wisps of strange white fog trailed 
along the levels he sat, swung sidewise in his saddle, his hand 
playing with the silken mane that rippled on his horse’s neck, 
and looked down upon the waters of the river. “There’s a 
lot to think about down there,” he said, musing, “power and 
helplessness, for the current, running without volition of its 
own, is yet a mighty force.” 

The girl beside him turned her sweet blue eyes upon the 
broad brown flood, for the rains had raised the river far be- 
yond its ordinary level. “Like life,” she said timidly, blush- 
ing a bit beneath her roseleaf skin at the boldness of her 
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( I é to r forward blindly, out 
i rol, a strong used 1 directed by 
ple. I—” again t vely pink tide beneath the 
cheeks, “I am one of the bystander I will never 
e and direct. I must take what the river brings me 
| be content 
Halliday looked at the speaker in profound surprise. It was 
his first glimpse into the mind beneath the meek gold curls, 
the swift opening and closing of piritual door which he 
had not suspected. “But I ar ir he said, “that the 
river will bring you 
nothing but happiness 
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he was fighting temptation and was ready to lose. Lilian 
Grev sensed the bart ! truggle on the dramatic in 
int Oh, don’t!” she ried, “please, don’t take it!” 
Doctor Bidwell, already known as a man of genius with 
is medicines and his surgeon’s knives, straightened up with 
a snap. The trembling hand went to his hat and lifted it 
The cavernous dark eyes flashed up to the girl’s face with 
he look of one drowning, succored. They clung there, help 
ly, as if 1 of strengt himself, this poor piece Ofs 
nan weakness would draw strength from any source to 
tide hi ver 
Lilian Grey, realizing what she had done, flamed crimson 


from br to throat and touching her horse rode swiftly 
ht up with her she was still 























pacntu fused Ol I an hameless!”’ she said di 
tressedly To speak to those drunken men! What would 
my | ther “ay to I ! 

“What any good woman would say,” said he, “that, like 

n angel from Heavei you jad tooped to save. That is 
Doctor Bidwell, who been doit plendid work among 
the sick. The other’s Jard Hasper who cleaned up at The 
Stinking Tent a while back—and if ever there was a bad 

ne in this wild spot, it’s he 

At the Grey mansion Halliday lisn inting, lifted the 

rl to the stepping-block and his e were very soit upon 

As he rock wa toward the busy town beyond he it 
thinking, hands cr ed on ! iddle-bow ind for some i 
explicable reason her f came sharp upon his vision, 
face beautiful as t fair face | had ist left, but in an 

r Ww irl eager indomitable face 

e inner intents and purposes were unfathomable. Many 

t vy in Bickford tore this flaming fact 

e before | mind’s eye, only to be laid le with 

ternne Everything about the woman had pointed to a 
wt D 1 vet \ velous beauty 
had posse ’ 

CY HARP and sudden on the still night air came the crack 
S of a shot, then others in quick succession. For a second 
there was the utter stilln of shock, and then there can 
one long ld cry, the veritable wail of a human 

11 took ht. Wit e | 1 in his v ealing, Hal 
lay ran the last few steps and stemmed the tide of hu 
manity that bulged f the wide doorway of the Tent 

When he could see a strange sight met his vsion. Of all 
the crowded crew which h filled the place a short time 
back there was | | 1 pre the clerical 
laro dealer, standing up at l yout, one iong arm out 
stretched with a smoking ; ter in his steady hand 
The corners were packed with hu 1 men, along the foot 
of the bar they crouched, and down beside the tables. The 
bar-tender at the farther end was out of sight 

And stret-hed on the earth among the sand and litter lay 
a dead man, grotesquely relaxed, his own gun, sending up 
its wavering wisp of smoke, fallen from his open hand 
Halway Hasper, in the pink of his youth, his dead face still 
lushed from his last draught of tl r } 

» carefully across the Plains. Beside knelt 
Britt, stupidly staring at his brother’s di while 
farther away and in the open space tov stood 
Jard, a raving maniac, chewing his nails, his heels 
and toes, whimpering aloud. His shallow | brown eyes 
were glittering and coal-black with the spreading of the 
pupils. His right hand held a gu ng his fingers 
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fumbled at his shaking lips. He was a terrible spectacle, a 
figure of fear, and the dealer, watching him with unblink- 
ing orbs, knew it 

About the whole tragic scene there was a solemn dignity, 
an awful beauty, even, for the light above the dealer’s head, 
the table before him with his left hand resting on the edge, 
the little box that might have been a Book, the plainness of 
his garb, the gravity and pallor of his face, all suggested a 
pulpit 

And when he spoke, this lost piece of flotsam on the tide 
of the times, the 
ringing depth of his 
tones confirmed the 
impression. “Take 
up that man,” he 
said sternly, “who, 
drawing the sword, 


hath perished 
by it The 
Wages o! sin 
is death.” 

“Yes,consarn 
ye!” screamed 
Jard * Hasper, 
“an’ death’s a 
waitin’ !” 

And with the 
first word, 
more quick 
than vision, the 
dangling, shak 
ing hand be 
came firm and 
potent, jerked 
up its gun and 
fired. A blue 
spot shone for 
1 second be 
tween the deal 
er’s brows, the 
the tall figure 
bowed gently ‘ rang OMAR 
down upon the 
table among 
the scattered cards 

sacking, his wild face snarling and terrible, Jard Hasper 
went carefully toward the door. “Come on, you!” he called 
to Britt, “Rustle!” Britt got to his feet and, under cover of 
the gun, joined him near the door. Still backing they went 
through and disappeared. There was the rattle of spurs, the 
ound of running horses, and though those who listened did 
not know it, the regions of the Upper Sacramento were soon 
lue to receive and hold a pair of outlaws destined to be 
famous 





HE next night for the first time Halliday went, unin- 

vited, to the mansion on the town’s outskirts. There was 

iis reception an element of surprised pleasure, evidenced 
in the banker's cordial handshake, in Mrs, Grey’s smiling 
concern for his comfort, and in the flush that came and went 
under the fair skin of Lilian. 

What more to be desired, thought Mr. Grey, than that this 
fine young man, nephew to his own life-long friend, should 
look thus upon his daughter? The banker, still and forever 
the lover of his wife, cast a discreet glance at that admirable 
lady and caught in her eyes the reflection of his identical 
thought. And when, a little later, she rose and smilingly 
shook hands with Halliday, saying that, as she had been 
extra busy that day and was a trifle tired she would be 
excused, her husband seconded her. 

So Halliday found himself vaguely committed, for this was 
the situation known then as keeping company. But, with 
the first moment alone the surge of embarrassment subsided 
and he leaned forward and smiled at the girl with the small 
crinkling of his grey eyes that was fatal to women, albeit 
unconscious 

The young man spent a correct length of time, talking of 
a thousand irrelevant things, and. when he rose to go the 
girl came and walked beside him to the entryway to let him 
out. She came barely to his shoulder, a slight fair thing, and 
her lavender silk skirts bobbed beautifully over their modest 
hoop. Halliday looked down at her with new appreciation, 


new warmth. He felt himself loving the meek brow, t 
rounded cheeks between their falling curls, the small sweet 
rosebud of the mouth. “Miss Lilian,” he said suddenly- 
and he had not meant to say it—‘“did any one ever tell you 
how entirely lovely you are?” ‘ ; 

If she had flushed at other times, she flamed adorably 
now. And, strange anomaly, in the height of her self-con. 
scious confusion she raised her eyes to his for one deep 
startled look. “No,” she said, shaking her head, “no, sir 
Only my father.” 

She had put her hand upon the great door-knob and now 
she clutched down tight to still the tumult that was in her 
But the small grip was insufficient. The man, tremblin 
himself, saw the quivering of the little chin. Without voli 
tion he laid ligh’. fingers on the pretty wrist, held them ther: 
a moment—and bending suddenly he kissed the roseleai 
cheek. The next moment he was gone 

With day he clothed himself 
with consummate care and at the 
earliest moment presented him 
self at the Grey Mansion. 

“You young folk are unrea 
sonable,” said Mr. Grey, “you 
Stay up at all hours of the night 
and expect your elders to un- 
derstand. If we hadn’t done the 
very same thing we couldn’t do 
it—eh, my girl?” and he patted 
his wife’s arm. 

But the gravity of Halliday’s 
face dispelled the older man’s 
levity and the mother went to 
call her daughter. When pres- 
ently the two women appeared 
it was a star-eyed creature, a 
radiant, half-fearful, open-lipped 
girl who came diffidently and 
looked at this man in such living 
adoration as to abase him to the 
dust. 

A lump came in Halliday’s 
throat and he went forward 
simply and took her in his arms 
“You see, my 
friends?” he said 
turning, “this came 
upon us suddenly 
—almost in an 
hour I might say 
and we had not 
time to ask your 
consent or to con- 
sult about it. Dare 
I ask it now?” 

Mrs. Grey wept 
a little and the 
banker blew his 
nose violently 
pumping Halli- 
day’s hand, and 
they all kissed The 
Lily with varying 
emotions, and Hal- 
liday asked the 
girl to go for a 
ride, since the 
rain had ceased 
and a winter sun 
was shining 
gloriously. 





:” winter came to the valley of the Sacramento like a mild 
grey nun walking in her veils of mist, she came to the 
Shasta range like a weeping virago. Rain swept down the 
mountains in long blue sheets. The whole world dripped 
and sang 

And with it sang the bold heart of Sandra Dehault— 
Sandra Dehault, miner. Miner and house-holder, adventurer 
and family-woman, vital to her finger-tips and glowing with 
the joy of work. For back on Middle Creek there lay 
her claim! She could have had her pick of a thousand claims 
already taken, but she shook her head and asked for advice 
instead. And so, attended by all who dared to go, she made 
her choice—and never knew that Dan Clehollis bought off 
the henchman whose stakes were already set on the likely 
spot, nor that he had removed the same! 

But Reading’s Flat knew it. And Satan’s Sister knew it. 
Also Angel Allie. All this had taken place a month ago and 
the girl who called herself “as good a man as any” stood 
fairly up to her boast. 

On a night when the soft rain sifted over all the jumbled 
hills and a thousand camp lights twinkled in the valley, the 
Rough And Ready roared with its accustomed life. The 
room was blue with smoke, reeking with the smell of raw 
liquor, taken neat. At the many tables men played poker, 
with bags of gold flung carelessly at their elbows. 

There were men from everywhere; they were coarse and 
common, refined and intelligent, good and bad and indifferent 
But over all of them had fallen the mantle of looseness, of 
excitement, of irresponsibility. So they played and won and 
lost, staked their all and whooped with laughter at either 
turn of fortune. And into this moiling maelstrom on that 
rainy night walked Sandra Dehault with her baby on her 
arm. If a celestial voice had cried the knell of doom upon 
them no sharper silence could have fallen on the place. Hands 
were arrested with their cards unplaced. The girl, smiling, 
stood and surveyed the scene. Her eyes were shining with the 
venture, her lips were parted over the teeth that made of 
her red mouth a snare of beauty. {Turn to page 56] 
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Often the only kind of meal you want! 










ra Often you don’t want a heavy meal, with a number 
of different dishes. But you are hungry for sustaining 
san food and a generous plateful of hearty soup suits your 
appetite exactly. 

nild Delight it and satisfy it with tempting spoonfuls of 
the Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 

be See what a splendid luncheon it is at such times— 

what a wholesome and sufficient supper! 





It “i : 
irer This is one of the best of foods for the children, 


_ too. It’s rich in the healthful vegetable nutriment 
ims which is so good for them. 

we Fifteen different vegetables and thirty-two ingre- Supper 
off dients in this one delicious blend! ¢ 
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“Why is this woman so popular ? Why so happy and at ease ? Because 
she is confident of her good looks. She knows she has correctly applied 


ht shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder and Bloom (a rouge). 
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CHART 


for selecting your 
shade of 


Pompeian Beauty Powder 


In winter if your skin seems clearer, 
and lighter in tone, you should use 
a lighter shade of powder. If your 
skin is more colorful, use a warmer 
shade of powder. 


Medium Skin 


The average American woman 
has this type of skin, and 
should use the Naturelle shade, 
The tone of Pompeian rouge 
to be used is Medium Bloom, 
or Orange Tint. 


Olive Skin 


This skin generally accom- 

~ panies dark hair and eyes—it is 
. rich in tone and should use 
Rachel shade, with the Dark 


tone of Pompeian Bloom. 


Pink Skin 
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This is the youthful, rose. a great 
b) ki k li | | diffe tinted skin, and should use the What 
The color-tone of a woman’s skin takes on a slightly differ- Flesh shade. “The Light tone hes 
of Bloom complements this . : 
. " , ° tubes. 1 
, powder shade. : 
ent character in cold weather. This difference makes it mucus: 
White Skin that th 
: ; ne. e ° . Ta . ; which 
necessary to vary your shade of powder in like manner If your skin is quite without Th 
color use ite powder, only a2 
the very white skin should use thick t 
; White powder in the daytime, membr 
HOSE women who are acquainted with the ways If your skin is naturally lovely it will be made yet oo og oeny “ the new gested, 
: P 4 é 4 = ° range int is thecorrect leo 
in which beauty can be brought out by the correct more lovely with the correct shade of Pompeian Beauty rouge tone . nd if. 
. ¢ ‘ ¢ ° ° ~ ‘ and 1 
use of cosmetics are as happily fortunate as those Powder. Price 60c per box (slightly higher in Canada). ; 

: at . Ppty \ , ee . aol _ . ) Note: For evening a lighter shade lot the 
women who have an unerring instinct for the clothes of powder may be used if desired. und int 
that become them. Pompeian Beauty Powder Compact Wo Whe; 

Some women find that their skin is quite different —the thin model eamsett: — 
in both texture and color-values during the cold weather. Thi fal ; lim di Ft —_ mes 
+r we is gracefu ym pact 1s a § isc Of Deauty — lar . : 

[his may be caused by an unusual delicacy of the epi _ I Son Cee © 6 ee eS . tb ; “ Specialiste en Beauté action 
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These four essential shades found in Pompeian Beauty 5 . ; ; : size 28 x 7'4. Done in color by a membr 
Powder are: Naturelle. Flesh. Rachel and White. The Its gilt lacquered case is charmingly designed on fimous artist; worth at least 50c. baby ¢ 
Naturelle and Flesh shades are most generally required, the top with simple, flowing lines done in the violet bag a ag ay ree fri 
but many brunettes find the Rachel most flattering. enamel that is characteristic of Pompeian. Price $1.00. end Night Crsam for eapbosany mend a 
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Keep Your Sneezes from the Children 


By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M. D. 


E OFTEN hear that the baby or John or Sam has 
“taken” or “caught” a cold. If the mother is asked 
in what ways the child seems ill, she will explain 

at he has a fever, that his nose is stopped, that he coughs 
1 great deal; perhaps she will add that his throat is sore. 
What it all means is that there is inflammation of the mucus 
membrane of the nose, throat or perhaps of the bronchial 
ibes. Examination of such small patients will show that the 
icus membrane of the nostrils is congested and swollen and 
it there is a narrowing of the air passages, a condition 
vhich makes breathing difficult. 

The interference in the breathing is also made worse by 


thick tenacious mucus which is secreted by the inflamed 


embrane. Inspection of the throat shows the parts con- 


gested, reddened and dry in appearance. Perhaps the tonsils, 


), are involved; if so, they will be swollen and reddened 
id if there is a distinct tonsilitis, small whitish points will 
t their surfaces. If one could look into the bronchial tubes 
nd into the larynx, one would find these parts also affected. 
When the larynx, of which the vocal cords are a part, is 
volved, the child will be hoarse; and considerable swelling 
iuses difficult breathing and a hard, metallic cough—croup. 
The rising temperature which occurs in such cases is a re- 


action to the general infection of the parts by pathogenic 


acteria. This is the cause of all the trouble. A so-called cold 
not due to the fact that the nurse or mother or some mem- 
er of the family subjected the child to a sudden exposure 
f cold air. It is true the child’s resistance may be decreased 

the shock of exposure, and so lay him open to ill effects 
rom bacteria already present on the respiratory mucus mem- 
rane. When we say that the baby has a cold it means, there- 


fore, that there is an infection by bacteria of the mucus 
nembranes of all or a portion of the respiratory tract. If the 


iby or young child could be kept in a sterile atmosphere 

ree from contact with infected persons—those afflicted with 
lds, who are carriers of the germs in question—the infant 

ould never have this sort of an illness, regardless of trifling 

posures toward unfavorable climatic influences. 

In all young children colds are dangerous and the younger 
child the greater the danger for the reason that small, 
y young individuals have poor resistance to bacterial 
asion. The micro-organisms which do the mischief do not 


remain on the surface; they pass into and through the small 


anal that connects the throat with the ear, and then there 
earache. Perhaps abscess develops in the ear: with a 
mall percentage of the little patients when this happens, the 





U ITHERE did the baby get that 

cold? From some doting relative 
or friend, says Dr. Kerley. A 
draught of good fresh air cannot be 


held responsible. And the cold may 


not end with a sniff and a sneeze. It 
is only too often the prelude to some- 
thing which 1s much more serious. 
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mastoid cells in the bone behind the ear become involved 
and we have mastoiditis; or else a migration of bacteria 
from the throat to the glands in the neck at the angle of the 
jaw causes enlargement or swelling of these glands. When 
these structures are infected, there is usually a high fever, 
the glands are very painful and it is not at all rare for the 
glands to break down with the formation of an abscess. 

When the infection, is severe and travels downward the 
bronchial tubes become involved; this extension means bron- 
chitis and in some instances bronchial-pneumonia. It is im 
portant for babies and other little people to be protected 
from these infections or so-called colds, which are distinctly 
contagious; when a baby contracts a cold, it means that 
someone with a cold has been in close contact with the infant. 
During the colder months, casual callers should not be 
allowed contact with young infants and children. 

Relatives are troublesome—particularly grandfathers and 
uncles. I have often wondered why elderly and middle-aged 
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men, who so frequently have head colds in winter. insist on 
seeing the baby or young child to give him a present of a 
doll or a toy. If all adult persons of both sexes could be sick 
enough with their colds to be confined to their rooms unti! 
they were well, it would save little children much suffering 


T the beginning of the cold months every child, whethe: 
small or large, should have his throat and nose examined 
by a physician to determine whether adenoids or diseased ton 
sils are present. Every child so affected is an easy mark for an 
exposure of the right sort. The throats and noses of such 
children have an ideal culture field for bacterial growth and 
development. Such a precaution would save many an ear 
from abscess, prevent mastoid disease and gland complica 
tions, providing of course that all diseased parts, tonsils and 
adenoids are skillfully removed. 

Furthermore, nearly every child has to have measles, 
grippe, scarlet fever and whooping-cough; and wher the 
throat is filled with diseased tissue, the outcome in these 
unavoidable diseases is made much more uncertain through 
the possibility of complications involving the ears, glands 
and remotely the heart, lungs and kidneys. 

Certain types of children have systems so constituted as 
to favor the occurrence of colds. These children are among 
those whose parents suffer from certain types of rheumatism, 
gout and eczema—individuals who have what the laymen 
like to designate as a uric acid tendency. In children of this 
sort a properly adjusted diet is a benefit 

A considerable number of such patients are brought to me 
every year for treatment of repeated colds. As soon as they 
finish one, another appears and there will be the story of 
several colds in succession during the winter months; often, 
too, we will be told that the adenoids and tonsils have 
already been removed. Such children are very liable to have 
a dry skin, a tendency to cold extremities and perhaps they 
are mildly anemic though not necessarily underweight. They 
have sensitive mucus membranes and readily accommodate the 
micro-organisms that cause colds. Much can be accomplished 
by removing a big proportion of fat and sugar from the diet 
and having their food consist largely of poultry, fresh fish, 
eggs, vegetables, fruits raw and stewed, cereals and milk 
Excessive sugar-eating and cream are to be avoided; only 
sufficient sugar should be used to make the food palatable 
and butter is to be used sparingly. Patients of this type have 
not the capacity for burning up the large amount of sugar 
and fats that the average child is accustomed to use 
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the second act, for in her first effort at those two big scenes 
with him she must show all her worth. He appeared to 
know nothing of her. Weil, she would show him. Another 
moment and she was on her feet, burning with this fine 
excitement, moving lightly about the room as she read the 
scenes through 

Miss Hawksby found her so, her hair disheveled, her eyes 
hining, and said, “Everybody's stirred up over the new 
production next week, dear. Did you know you're to play 
with Bainbridge ?” 

Ethel did not see the opening of “Polly With A Past.” She 
even forgot her dinner. It was nearly eleven o’clock when a 
feeling of faintness brought with it a thought of dressing and 
running out for a bite. She walked briskly to the restaurant 
in the alley and ordered a steak and a salad and coffee. The 
others, entering in merry groups of twos and threes and 
fours and scattering to favorite tables, saw her as a small 
pretty girl with big blue eyes and slightly flushed cheeks 
sitting very quietly over her steak. They were friendly but 
full of the evening’s performance. The audience had filled 
orchestra and balcony. It came about that she was standing 
with Mills Henley and Miss Cannan and Marian Hawksby 
near the door when Bainbridge, followed as usual by Salva 
tini, rose to go. He moved past the long table with an aloof 
air that might have been shyness and might, on the other 
hand, have been an arrogance so deeprooted and so cold as 
to amount to complete indifference. He bowed distantly 
Ethel, caught by an impulse to speak out in her forthright 
way, turned toward him, hesitated, then said, “Oh, Mr 
Bainbridge, I’m awfully happy over doing this play 
with you!” 


i stopped and, motionless, looked directly at her. His 

eyes opened rather widely and she became aware again 
of the unusual white area they showed. The pupils had drawn 
downward and looked out at her over the lower lid. The 
coldness of his gaze brought her to a degree of dismay. He 
didn’t speak then, and she found herself unable to meet the 
odd little situation. She caught her breath, and felt that her 
color was rising. And then, helplessly, she went on with it 
“I was wondering today going over my part . if 
you couldn't . . . if you’d care to give me a little extra 
rehearsing on the second act. You see, I’m. . Re 

He spoke then in his low and slightly husky but resonant 
voice. Very coolly. “Why . . yes. Certainly. If there’s 
time. Good night.” 

Betore she could speak again he walked deliberately out 

Ethel, fiery red, turned to Miss Hawksby, who took her 
irm and with a genial “We must run along home, dear 
Good night, Mills, Marguerite, Frank led her into the 
grateful darkness of the alley 

“You saw that, Marian?” 

“Yes. You'll really have to be a little careful with Henry 
Bainbridge, dear. He’s very angry over this play.” 

“But why should he be angry?” 

“He feels that Strauss isn’t a real lead. He feels that it 
isn't fair to give you an inexperienced girl, he said you 
were . . this big chance in the first new production of 
the season, and at his expense.” 

“He’s fighting me.” 

“Really, dear, what do you care? Suppose the play makes 
1 hit. Suppose these New York men take a fancy to you in 
the part. Can't you see what a chance you've got? What do 
you care about Henry Bainbridge?” 

Every afternoon and evening when the others were play 
ing Ethel passed in her room going over the lines and scenes 
of “April.”” But She kept many of her ideas under cover until 
the long rehearsal of Sunday. Then she felt the time had 
come to let go, to use every bit of emotional force she pos 
sessed. Henry Bainbridge was evidently animated by the 
same thought, for by the noon hour on Sunday it had be 
come apparent that he meant his Johann Strauss to be a 
masterpiece of romantic character acting. The company, from 
the sides of the stage and the orchestra chairs, looked on 
with genuine interest. Mills Henley had at last taken firm 
command. No one left the theater at noon 

Bainbridge had been in the habit of leaving after the 
econd act, but now the director shouted to him to wait 
With the many interruptions and repeats it was nearly five 
o'clock before Ethel was through with the epilogue. Then 
Henley called for a repetition of the second act. Ethel was 
in a blaze of nervous excitement. The scenes with Bainbridge 
had been curiously like a battle. Their intercourse off stage 
was still limited to the coolest of bows, but on stage they 
were plaving at each other with extraordinary nervous in 
tensity. And every moment, hating the man, she felt his 
skill, his great talent, his charm of pose and voice and move 
ment, his unerring and unfailing fidelity to the spirit of the 
scene. Carried fairly out of herself she perceived, in a 
moment of clear wild vision, that the savage conflict between 
them might prove an enormous stimulant to their perform 
nce. It was often so in the theater 

Arthur Hering spoke to her as she dropped on a property 
chair by the switchboard to catch her breath. “A friend of 
vours has turned up, Ethel. New York man. Name of Watts 
He's sitting out front.” Graham! Here without a 
word, in the atmosphere that his conventional nature most 
lisliked! She rose then, and walked around to the side cor 
ridor. He was sitting alone in the back row. “Graham, how 
awfully nice of you!” said she, speaking quickly. “I didn’t 
know you were within a thousand miles.” 

“It is an unexpected trip to Chicago.” He was struggling 
with an unusual restraint. “I figured out a chance to drop 
off here for two or three hours and well, here I am 
Is there any chance that you could eat a bite with me before 
the evening train?” 

“Of course! We'll do just that.” 

i *n voice rang out from the aisle. “Second 
ac act! Ready, Ethel?” 
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The Moment of Beauty 


[Continued from page 9] 


When the rehearsal was over they all rushed up to her with 
effusive praise. Mills Henley gave her a curt nod of approval 
Arthur Hering gripped both her hands and with tears in his 
eyes said, “It is beautiful, Ethel. Beautiful.” Over his shoulder, 
just then, she saw Henry Bainbridge, standing alone. He was 
looking intently at her. 

She broke away and went out to join Graham. He was 
silent. They walked to the street with hardly a word, and 
picking up a taxi rode to the big hotel downtown. She could 
not have taken him to Luigi’s; he wouldn’t be at home there 
She found him more than ever restrained. She had to make 
most of the talk, and chattered on rather desperately about 
the drive of the work here and the amusing individuals in 
the company. 

At the train gate, he said: “Ethel, you and Bainbridge 
played that scene as if you understood each other pretty well.” 

“But Graham, that’s absurd. He hates me. We actually 
don’t speak off the stage. He feels nothing but contempt 
for me.” 

“T don’t see how he could feel that.” That was his only 
word of praise. “Ethel, I haven’t given you up, you know.” 

“Oh Graham, I honestly don’t know what to say about 
that. There isn’t anybody else. Not a soul! I’m thinking 
about you all the time. I know I’m dreadfully unsatisfactory 
about writing. But if you knew how this work rushes you 
I'm at it from morning to midnight every day, really, it’s 
terrific.” 

On her return the landlady, a faded little person, met her 
at the door. “A man called up for you twice, Miss Eden. He 
wouldn’t leave his name. Said he’d cali again.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Gray. Is Miss Hawksby here ?” 

“No, she hasn’t come in. There’s the phone again. Wait 
just a moment, I'll see if it isn’t for you.” 

It was. Wearily, Ethel took up the receiver. A hesitant 
voice said, “Miss Eden? . . . This is Henry Bainbridge. I’ve 
thought of one or two things we might do in the second act 
Would you care to step over to my place and run over those 
scenes? I have a sitting room. You will? Thanks. Any 
time. I’m at home now. It’s just in the next street, you know.’ 

Her cheeks were burning. She went to her room to tidy 
up, wondering why she had so easily said yes 

He stood on the landing, in flannels, white shoes, a blue 
coat. Diffidently he said, “It’s good of you to come. Do 
you mind walking up?” . She could have laughed aloud 
She did smile. What a queerly solitary life it was! Right 
then her spirit was mothering him. And the courteous man- 
ner in which he stood aside for her to pass, there on the 
landing, gravely inclining his head, brought another nervous 
smile that she had to hide from him as she went on up and 
entered the apartment. 

There were signed photographs, of course, for no actor’s 
living room would be complete without these, and heaps of 
books in English and French. But her quickly roving eyes 
were caught most strongly by a number of statuettes, some 
of them apparently caricatures of the persons about the 
theater. Ethel’s smile widened at an amusingly elongated figure 
of Mills Henley, caught 'n a moment of emphatic criticism 

Before another, a girl with arms held rather stiffly out 
from her sides, fingers widely spread, she paused with a 
puzzling sense of familiarity. “I hope you don’t mind,” said 
he, in the tone of thoughtful deference that she found 
disarming 

“Oh . it’s mee” 

“IT caught you that way the other day, in the first act.” 

“So I stand like that?” 

“Sometimes. We all have our little habits. I suppose, 
taken together, they are what make up the personal style of 
the actor. That’s what comes home to you when you first 
see vourself in the movies.” 

It was becoming difficult to think of him as other than a 
lonely boy who shyly craved friendship 

“Do sit down,” said he. “I’ve wanted to tell you... 
I didn’t know that you could do work like this.” 

“Oh, the play?” 

“Yes. You are going to give a remarkable performance.” 

“Why, how awfully nice of you to say that!’ She flushed 
with frank pleasure. The thought came, jubilantly, “This 
is Henry Bainbridge! I’ve fought him and beaten him!” 
Her eyes were very bright 

“T don’t know that I really ought to say this.” . . . She 
had dropped into one chair and he into another. He leaned 
forward, studying her. “I hesitated about asking you to 
come. But I watched your third act pretty closely today 
I wonder if you'd let me criticize you . . . a little.” 

“I'd love it!” 

‘It’s possible enough,” he went on, “that you will make 
an enormous hit in it, here first and then in New York. It 
may carry you right in there for a run. It isn’t a great 
play, but there is feeling in it, charm.” 

“I know my third act is rotten.’ 

“No, it isn’t so bad as that. But you've got to dig deeper 
into it. Take the second scene with the maid, Clarice. You 
have just lived that catastrophe, off stage. They have carried 
you back to your dressing room. For years you have dreaded 
this moment. You know in your heart that your career is 
over . just at the height of your success . . you, 
still young, full of life, blazing with ambition . . . crushed 

when Clarice cries out that it is nothing, only a 
faintness, you break down and confess the truth to her, 
that you cannot hear gee 

He was on his feet now, altogether the actor, animated 
by the emotion of the scene, quite forgetting that strange 
shy self. “It is the great moment of the play. You must 
give it everything you’ve got in you. That cry, ‘I cannot 
hear!’ must be tragedy. Yes, tragedy! Please, if you don’t 


’ 


mind, we’ll run through it. I am Clarice. Here, they've 
brought you in to this sofa. Come on, play it!” 

Thinking, in a hurried, flattered confusion of mind, that 
Henry Bainbridge could only be explained as two strangely 
different men, perhaps as more than two, she complied 

Three times they ran through the scen., then discussed jt 
But he had lashed her to an emotional pitch from wich she 
could not immediately recover. She found herself saying, 
“I don’t know how to thank you. I’ve never seen so deeply 
into a character before. I I don’t think I’ve got 
much imagination Ay 

“You’ve got imagination enough. And you can act.” 


E moved now to the figurine of herself. She couldn’t take 
her eyes from him. “I don’t know if you'd like this,” 
he said, lifting the figurine. “It’s just a comic little thing.” 
“Why, of course, I . how awfully nice. ..1....” 
Her hesitation arose from the thought that if she took the 
quaint little statue to her room Marian would see it. She'd 
have to explain it. In fact, the whole performance would 
have to be explained. And that was going to be a littl 
difficult. “I’d love it,” she said, deciding to make the byst 
of the situation. And then, rising, added, “I must run along 
It’s nearly ten o’clock. I don’t know where the time 
has gone.” 

“You'll give a good periormance I thought I'd 
wander over to the Avenue for a bite to eat. Care to 
come along?” 

Ethel wondered to what sort of place Bainbridge might 
be taking her. It was a Chinese place, up a flight of stairs 
over a basement shop. She could have laughed aloud. She 
liked the carved black tables with marble tops, the bizarre 
carvings along the walls and the shuffling plump littk 
Chinamen. “They make good chow main here,” Le said 
“And I like their tea.” 

She liked it too, served in the little cups without handles 
Excitement always made her hungry, and she ate ravenously 
“What are you going to do next season?” he asked 

“I don’t know. Go back to New York in September and 
look for a job, I suppose. Of course, it would be wonderiul 
if ‘April,’ or one of the other new plays would give me a 
real chance.” Unexpectedly to herself she added: “I wish 
you had the big role in this play.” 

He smiled. “I do,” she continued. “Strauss is such a 
good part . . . so much color and you play it so 
gorgeously. It would be silly to say that I have a tenth of 
your skill and experience. And of course it’s a mistake for 
me to push myself too fast. I’d rather be supporting you.” 

“T felt that at first, Ethel.” She lowered her eyes 
He had not before. spoken her name. She wondered if the 
day would come whén she could so casually call him Henry 
It was odd how her pulse had mounted. She hoped she 
wasn’t blushing. That was an absurdly girlish weakness oi 
hers . . . . He was quietly talking on. “It seemed to me a 
mistake to give Strauss so much color and then drop him 
There’s some danger that the audience may miss him. Per 
haps it’s the weakness of the play.” 

To Ethel every moment of the evening was charged with 
electricity, and it seemed to her that he must feel it so 
When they stood again before the lodging house they fell 
awkwardly silent. She wondered if he would speak of their 
next meeting, but he didn’t. “I’ve had a lovely time.” 

“So have I. You’re a dear girl, Ethel. Good luck to 
morrow night!” 


LOWLY she climbed the iron stairs to the close little 
dressing room. Miss Hawksby was already half out of her 


‘clothes and was whispering her thoughts, as she always did 


when greatly excited. Ethel smiled over that. On her own 
end of the table lay a long florist’s box. Marian waved a 
nervous hand toward it. Very slowly, wondering, she cut 
the string and took off the cover. There, in their wrappings 
of white tissue-paper, lay red Hadley roses, all of two or 
three dozen. There was no card. Graham must have arranged 
for them by wire. He always sent Hadley roses. 

The prologue was over. She got into her first act costume 

“Oh my dear,” crie. Miss Hawksby, “you are enchanting!” 

“T’ve got to be,” replied Ethel grimly. She pinned som: 
roses to her bodice. 

“T've got to get out of this room,” she said then. “I can't 
breathe.” And she went down to the stage. She looked for 
Henry Bainbridge. It wouldn’t hurt him to send her flowers 
She stood chatting with George Allbright, who was playing 
a minor role. 

Finally he came. She had forgotten that he would make a 
magnificent personage of Strauss. He nodded to her 
coldly, she felt and turned away 

There were six curtain calls after the first act. The applaus« 
was still loud as she ran up the stairs to the dressing room 
and dropped into the rickety little chair before the make-up 
table. She couldn’t have gone back. She was crying softly 
Miss Hawksby came in and kissed her cheek and said, “M. 
dear, you are wonderful!” Ethel was staring into her 
mirror. Her make-up, through all the heat, was nearly intact 
Deftly she touched it up. A box that was in her way shi 
pushed aside. 

The box was nearly like the other. Confusedly, a wholls 
new thought dawning in her brain, she opened it, and found 
a second great heap of Hadley roses. A card, lying on them 
read, “Love—Graham.” She leaned weakly back in her chair 
So Henry Bainbridge... . 

“Five minutes.” called a voice 

Ethel went down to the wings 

In the shadow stood a tall figure. He smiled, reached an 
arm about her shoulders and drew her in close beside him 
where she could see a little of the stage. He bent down to 
her ear and whispered, “It was dear of you to wear the 
roses, Ethel.” Then he went on stage, leaving it like that. 

[Continued in Fepruary McCatt’s] 
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_— Time-taking duties keep popping up in your home all day 
ties long! With so much to do, most housewives are on the lookout 
Sola for things that save work. 
ys did In the hunt for laundry helps, women try soap in one form 
eed 8 or another. Many are good as far as they go. But being just 
Pa soap they hardly go far enough for these busy times. 
paaged EH Isn’t your need greater washing value? Isn’t that what really 
tum counts? Happily, you can get it in Fels-Naptha. 
iting ! . ‘ 
| som For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 
b can’ py tty Naptha—that other great, safe dirt-loosener—working hand- 
lowers in-hand with the splendid soap in the one golden bar, gives you 
ay extra washing value that you cannot get in any other form. 
Fels-Naptha is safe and thorough. And it is quick! 
— Get the benefit of Fels-Naptha. You can save time and do 
pore better work with it. Méillions are doing this. And they feel 
os that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 
yy TEST the extra cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. Get a golden bar at your grocer’s, 
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ome Into Our Kitchen 





You Will Find It a Pleasant, Friendly Place 
End of 


At 


HE other morning as I 
into our kitchen-laboratory 
with the un flooding in 
through the 
curtain at tl 
brilliant patches of light on th 
freshly ind turniturs 
picking out the pleasant colors of thé 
ind warming the mellow 
fiery glow, 1 saw the place with a new eye 
Suddenly I felt enormously proud and a 
the way feel when A parade yg O€ by tor 
had in that moment become the 
of all the kitchen McCall Street, those 


came 


oral ind yellow 


window 


painted wall 
pottery on the shelve 


urlace ol brass and copper to a 


chokey 

familiar 
picture 
kitchens where 


little 
that 


composite 


you 
room 


ilong 


women are daily at work on absorbing problems of home 
making. Something of Pasteur’s I had once read flashed 
into my mind and it occurred to me that a kitchen, properly 
equipped and administered, is not so very much less worthy 
i place than those laboratories about which the great Frenc! 
cientist wrote—calling them “the temples of the future.” 


I wished then, 
as I had wished a 
hundred times be 
tore that all the 
readers ot M« 
Call’s whom our 
kitchen is planned 
to erve might 


ilso come in that 


morning and look 
its activiti 
he 


upon 
ind share it 
pitality for a day 

The kitchen i 
you know, is lo 
ited at the east- 
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By Sarah Field Splint 
Editor, Department of Food and Household Management 
dining-corner, while the rest was dedicated to kitchen uses 


Ot course, the closet space was inadequate for our need 
perhaps in heaven we homemakers shall find 
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Mc 











notonous, so each door panel, win- 
dow frame, and shelf edge was 
outlined in a warm tone of orang: 

What a difference that made! 
And why should not a kitchen bx 
a gay and colorful place when it 
can be kept sanitary with warn 
water and a mild soap just as easily as one of the whit 
paint and enamel kind that looks like a dentist’s office? Ther 
for our curtains we chose a pretty gingham of yellow and 
orange checks with an underlying note of green. That fo! 
lows the basis of our color scheme and everything fall 
into place or adds a completing touch. The refrigerator, a 
standard make 





all the closet space we want!—and in a kitchen 
where so much experimental material must be al- 
ways on hand nothing could have been a greater 
handicap. One entire wall we converted into cabi- 
nets with shelves for food supplies, cooking uten- 
sils, china, linen and glassware, and proper closets 
were made to hold brooms, cleaning 
things, supplies and the ironing-board. 

We took an unsightly high radiator 
out of the dining-end of the room and 
replaced it with a low one under the 
window with a long shelf above, which 
gives us a serving-table. To break the 
long, uninteresting wall space near the 
window, we hung three simple shelves 
and on these we keep a few bits of 
bright colored pottery and copper. 

The ugiy cluster of three lights close 
to the ceiling was changed into two 
powerful indirect, lighting fixtures con- 
cealed by shades painted to harmonize 
with the general color scheme. 











porcelain lined 
was also painted i 
the same two tones 

We decided that 


we must have 
simple dining 
room _ furniture 


since we “eat in 
the kitchen.” S 
we boughta sturdy 
set of maple, se 
vere in line and 
with a look of 
comfortable age 
One of our 
greatest comforts 
is our stove. It 
boasts an _ oven 
heat regulator 
which perhaps 
more than any 
other thing adds 
to the efficiency 
of cooking by 
taking the guess 
out of baking 


N every detail 


















































ern end of McCall 
oem, © he = he E chose for the floor a heavy lino- 
tos tana 2 den leum of an indefinite marbleized 
b Une = HOOT pattern which conforms equally well to 
of the Chemist the needs of kitchen and of dining-room. 
Building in New ‘his was cemented on so no water 
York City we are 
omplishing fot pra ana 
you through ex Take interest, I implore you, in those sacred 
periment and re | dwellings which one designates by the expressive 
earch what you term: Laboratories. Demand that they be multi- 
in your busy | plied, that they be adorned: these are the temples 
rounds, have t of the future —temples of well-being and of hap- 
the time to piness. There it is that humanity grows greater, 
Within a moment The sun comes flooding in through } stronger, better. “ping eae 
all are some of orange and yellow gingham curtains SR 
Lie ioremo 
chemist t the country wi n case of an unusually 
ificult problem, may be summoned to give expert advice; 
but in the work that goes on here we never lose sight of the 
homes linked with our kitchen. Science has important con 
ributions to make to the home, but they are of little 
practical valu until ti pirit of the home has touched 
with warmt 1 cosin ind beauty 
ow? UR peak 4 laboratories as temples ot well-bein 
ind of happins rt ve have tried to make our kitchen 
laboratory A plat { peace, ol orderly activity, of scientific 
inistering to the well-beir ind happiness of the home 
‘ r le lt were part ol real home it would be 
the very center ttl family hile, registering its efiect in 
c ntment ! of each individual and in the 
irage of | it 
Now let me tell arrangement of our kitchen 
that you may think of it as a friendly, familiar place 
t through many laptations since we first took 
SSE t. If you had see t then you would realize 
it tim | it i were needed to bring it to its present 
miortable st That may be encoura to you if you 
ippen to be tistied with your own k hen just at present om - P 
What ' . a in tie Baalantos Time and patience were needed to bring our 
som amal dis ea with eaniuath uh walle kitchen to its present comfortable, efficient state 
The first step was to knock it the dividing wall, which 
fortunately happened to t iW 1 and gl partition and could get underneath and cause it to buckle. 
not a plaster and lath affair. That immediately gave an These fundamental changes having been made, then—and 
impression of space, and with one window to the north and here I feel a little like drawing a long breath because so 
one te the south a steady stream of light and sun poured in, much of the charm of the kitchen is due to this—we painted 
with perfect ventilation Even fried onions don’t linger our kitchen a gay and beckoning yellow like a deep-toned 
long in our kitchen.) One end was then set aside for a_ tulip. But to have it all one color would have been mo- 


of our kitchen 
we have as far as 
possible arranged 
things to make 
the work easier and shorter. The sink is thirty inches from 
the floor with double porcelain drainboards. The table is 
in the window where plenty of light is available. Just over 
the sink are the ingredients constantly in use, in glass jars 
bought at the five-and-ten-cent store. The names of in 
gredients are plainly painted in small block letters which 
withstand washing. 

On the morning I’ve been talking about when I came into 
the kitchen, the smell of freshly baked cookies greeted me 
The experts in charge of the kitchen were experimenting 
with a butter substitute, trying out recipes to make a cook) 
as delicate in flavor as those made with butter. 

The work in the kitchen goes on busily and quietly, with 
the two-fold end in view: to work out the problems of the 
housewife; and to help the manufacturer to serve her more 
directly and with greater satisfaction. There was a time when 
the manufacturer turned out his product with little first-hand 
knowledge of its adaptability to the housewife’s needs, and 
when the housewife accepted the product without being able 
to voice her suggestions or criticisms. That time has passed 
Such a laboratory as the McCall kitchen serves as_ the 
practical link between producer and consumer. 

In charge of the actual work of the kitchen are two do- 
mestic science experts who are practical homemakers as wel! 
They do the actual buying of materials, they originate new 
recipes from the point of view of economy, of nutrition and 
of novelty; they test out utensils and labor-saving devices; 
experiment with new foods and are constantly at work in th 
endeavor to evolve short cuts in the labor of the kitchen 
Every recipe that appears in McCall’s Magazine or in an) 
of our service booklets has been tested and approved in this 
kitchen. 

But the deeper purpose of our work here as every home 
maker will comprehend, is to put the L:tchen—yours and 
mine and our neighbors’—on a par with the office, factory or 
bank. As fast as drudgery can be removed from it by th 
discoveries of science, homemaking will climb to its rightfu 
place among the recognized and honored professions for 
women. Let’s use our brains and learn the principles. 


One end of the room we have 
set aside for a dining-corner 
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“DON'T grudge your skin the very 
best care you can give it. Users 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap feel a 
bundred times repaid when they 
see what an improvement the 
regular use of Woodbury’s makes 
in thew complexion. 
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of “A skin You Love to Iouc 


“Beauty means something more than dies and new takes its place.Give this new _ will find the famous Woodbury skin treatments 













' bright eyes —a beautiful skin — skin, as it forms, the right care, and you for each different skin need. These treatments 
A). But it is through things like these 49 transform your complexion. Ye gt psy wr per tee: tg Hg 
that beauty speaks; without them, Blackheads, blemishes, will vanish. ‘ ee 
. _ beauty is imprisoned —dumb. Your skin will have a fresh, clear color, ; sr cake of Woodbury’s today and begin 
. : onight the right treatment for your skin. You 


instead of looking sallow and faded. The will be surprised and delighted at the improve- 


Haven't you known some woman 
texture will become smooth, firm, velvety. ment that will follow 


whose gay, charming spirit was 
hidden forever from the Do you know just the right method of taking ’ 


waka behinds dull wes. of your particular type of skin? A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
: : ? Lack in des teeokiet thet A, d Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
tractive exterior—dull at comes around evefy = yeeks. Woodbury’s also comes 


eyes, dull hair, a dull, faded cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and there you _ in convenient 3-cake boxes. 


complexion ? dit to us today! 





this coupon and sen 
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Your skin was meant to mer 
‘ ; ‘ ts, 
be bright and beautiful. If you haven’t a o mahanirait 
complexion you can be proud of—clear, of three famous 
“oe hoot d wr Woodbury skin 
smooth, flawless — begin today to make it preparations! 


so! Each day your skin is changing; old skin 
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weal a Cincinnati, Ohio se 
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MADE FROM FRESH 







GRANULATED CANE Sucarl 
PURE VINEGAR. ONIONS, Say 
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KETCHUP 


57 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Heinz Tomato Ketchup has a flavor that 
gives to every food a new zest—an inviting, 


appetizing, delicious taste. It is made in 
model kitchens of spotless cleanliness, from 
red ripe tomatoes grown where soil and cli- 
mate unite to produce the best. 
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If you start 
your day with 
a cup of coffee 
for breakfast 





be sure it is 
well made and 
don’t have the 
brew too strong 














In the Cup 


That Cheers 


By E. V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds 


Department of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


HE people of the United States hold 
the record for coffee consumption 
About one-third of all the coffee 
produced in the world is drunk right here. 
From time immemorial coffee has been 
used for its stimulating effect, which is 
due to the caffein it contains. Caffein, 
however, unlike alcohol or narcotics, pro- 
duces this stimulation without the un 
pleasant after-effects of depression or 
collapse except when we take it in exces 
sive quantities. It quickens 
the pulse, lightens the sense of 
fatigue and gives a feeling of 
buoyancy and exhilaration. 

Caffein affects the heart 
both by a direct action on 
that organ and also through 
its effect on the central ner- 
vous system. The heart beat 
is at first weakened and made 
quicker; later it is slowed 
down but its strength is in 
creased. When one who is not 
used to coffee partakes of it, 
the blood pressure is first 
raised, then lowered. But when one be- 
comes accustomed to it, the blood pressure 
tends to remain high. It has also an effect 
on the kidneys, increasing their activity. 

Tea is richer in caffein than coffee is but 
an infusion of tea does not contain as much 
caffein as the same amount of coffee does. 

Some may think it unjust to mention 
coffee and tea in the same class with 
other drugs which stimulate but that is 
where they belong. Neither tea nor coffee 
is degrading in its effect, nor are they 
habit-forming in the sense that constantly 
increasing quantities of them are required 
to speed up the human machine. Tea and 
coffee drinking is certainly as little harm- 
ful as any habit in the long list to which 
mankind is addicted. Were we to condemn 
these beverages unconditionally as poisons 
to be shunned by adults we would place 
ourselves in the faddist class. 

All round us we see people who have 
drunk tea or coffee for years and who 
reach ripe old age without apparent ill 
effects. Yet this does not warrant our 
saying that it is advisable for everyone. 

People are not all made alike. Some 
have stable nervous systems and remain 
unperturbed by the more trivial occur- 
rences of daily life. They are not dis- 
turbed by the thousand and one little things 
which irritate persons with poorly pro- 
tected nervous systems. It is easy for 
them to throw off the cares of the day and 
they sleep well at night. These may be desig- 
nated as the thick-skinned variety. 

There are others who may be called 





thin-skinned. They are the people who are 
annoyed by children’s playing; who are 
conscious of noises which are unnoticed 
by others; who cannot sit still; and who 
lie awake at night. Such people are in 
this condition because of cumulative ner 
vous fatigue, which differs from ordinary 
muscular fatigue in that one is unable to 
rest when one should. They are irritated 
because their nerves are “on edge.” 

It is these thin-skinned people who are 
more likely to be unfavorably 
affected by coffee or tea than 
the ones who have stable ner 
vous systems. The undesirable 
effect can, however, be con- 
trolled to a certain degree by 
the way in which the bever- 
ages are made and the quan- 
tity in which they are used. 
If kept weak and _ taken 
primarily as a pleasant-tasting 
hot drink, neither coffee nor 
tea is likely to prove harmful. 
But here is just the difficulty ; 
nervously sensitive people, as 
a rule, do not remain moderate. They are 
the ones most likely to turn frequently to 
a stimulant to which they have become 
accustomed, 


OST people do not take sufficient rest 
and in purchasing temporary relief 
from fatigue by drinking stimulants, they 
deceive themselves. Fatigue goes on just 
the same and continues to accumulate 
until rest is taken. Then temporary gain 
in efficiency leaves them jaded after the 
effects have worn off, and a period of 
inefficiency or of rest must follow. 

The coffee or tea habit is usually formed 
through a desire to escape from unpleasant 
sensations of one kind or another. Very 
early in human history, by trying every- 
thing available, people learned that certain 
plants if chewed or eaten or brewed into 
beverages and drunk, made them free from 
some unpleasant feeling. So in the stress 
of our modern civilized life we continue to 
use caffein-containing beverages which, for 
a few hours, free us from the sense of 
fatigue and drive away drowsiness. 

But along with these pleasant results 
we must consider the effect of caffein in 
raising the blood pressure, and also the 
possibility that the kidneys may lose their 
functional powers quicker under the in- 
fluence of tea and coffee taken too liberally. 

Tea and coffee are drugs with possibili- 
ties for harm if wrongly used, but, of all 
the temporary “resters” they do the least 
harm and if properly used, many may 
profit by their stimulating effects. 














Serving afternoon tea has becomea charming sociai 


custom 
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Fair Warning! 


is the time of year when colds 

are most prevalent. Seeds are 
now being sown for deaths from 
pneumonia that will occur in January, 
February and March. These diseases 
which blot out an average of 150,000 
lives a year in the United States and 
Canada frequently develop from neg- 
lected colds. Out of every seven who 
get pneumonia one person dies. As 
many people die each year from pneu- 
monia as from tuberculosis. Year after 
year the same thing happens. 


[ou out for January colds! This 


Do not neglect a cold. A cold in the 
head is not a simple, trifling annoyance 
but a real disease with a medical name 
—coryza. In addition to the danger 
that pneumonia may develop, a cold 
often leads to chronic catarrh of the 
nasal passages, to ear trouble ending 
in deafness, to chronic bronchitis and 
inflammation of the bony cavities of the 
face. A neglected cold may even pre- 
pare the way for serious heart trouble. 


The first noticeable symptoms of 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, measles, scar- 
latina, whooping cough or smallpox 
may appear as a cold. A person 
suffering from what seems to be an 
innocent cold may pass on to someone 
else a fatal attack of one of these diseases. 
If you or your children are suffering 
from colds stay away from other 
people until you are certain that the 


“cold” is not an infectious disease. 
This decent precaution will prevent 
many serious epidemics and save many 
lives. 


A cold is an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane which settles upon 
the point of least resistance —the 


nose, throat, chest, or gastro-intestinal 
tract. Sudden changes in temperature, 
drafts and exposure to damp and cold, 
breathing stale air and street dust— 
these are direct causes of colds. 


Lack of fresh air and sufficient exercise 
to keep the skin and body healthy, 
lack of sleep and rest, over-indulgence 
in rich indigestible food—these are 
indirect causes of colds 


















“Just a cold!” But what will it lead 
to?—The first signs of influenza, 
pneumonia, and other dangerous 
diseases are often mistaken for ‘‘just 
a cold,” 


To take cold easily is to advertise that 
your living habits are wrong. By fol 
lowing simple health rules you are 
likely to keep well. But if in 
spite of all your care, you do 
take a cold—do not treatit / ‘* 


\ 

lightly. See your doctor. Re- “ 7 
member, it is not a sign of =~, 3/ 
s a J 

weakness but a mark of *.);; % 
wisdom never to neglect a ‘% - J 


cold. 





The amount of absenteeism in large busi- 
ness establishments is seldom realized 
until the facts are thoroughly reviewed. 
Common colds are among the chief 
sources of loss of time. 


In a group of about 8,000 clerical em- 
ployees of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company at the Home Office, records 
show that colds which involve disability 
for work affect 2 out of every 5 em- 
ployees during the course of a year. 


Among school children, colds are probably 





the cause of more absenteeism than any 
other illness—with consequent falling 
back in grades and extra expense to the 
tax payer. 


Medical supervision of schools is becom- 
ing more thorough from year to year and 
is doing much to prevent serious epidemics 
and thus save lives. Parents should co- 
operate with school authorities in working 
to stamp out these minor illnesses which 
frequently have fatal consequences. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany has prepared a pamphlet, “‘Preven- 
tion of Paeumonia” which will be mailed 
free to everyone interested in guarding 
against this dangerous disease which ranks 
second only to heart disease in the death 
rate. Send for it. 


Permission is gladly given to any indi- 
vidual, organization or periodical to re- 
print this page wherever it may serve the 
interests of community welfare. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 
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Not Just Playing— 
Growing 

HEY think it’s play when 

they go romping out in the 

snow—sliding down hill and 


trudging up again. But it’s 
really the way that Nature 
makes them work to grow. 
Sturdy little bodies are built by 
fresh air, exercise, rest and 
nourishing food. 

See that your children have 
plenty of strength-giving, en- 
ergy-making foods in their diet. 


Best Foods 
Nucoa 


“Me Wholesome 
Pr) 

Spread fr Bread 
furnishes more than twice the 
quantity of strength and ener- 
gy which the same amount of 
sugar or starchy foods produce. 


You know how nourishing 
coceanuts are. Many people 
in southern countries live al- 
most entirely upon them. It 
is principally from rich, ripe 
cocoanuts that Nucoa is made. 
The fat is pressed from the 
delicate, snow-white meat and 
blended with pasteurized milk. 
Nucoa, a table delicacy of ex- 
quisite flavor and rich nutri- 
ment, contains the Vitamins 
essential to growth and health. 
Use Nucoa on your table and 
lavishly in your cooking. You 
can afford to 
much less. 


Ofinest Ble ( duality 
“aboul half the price 


it costs so 






Nucoa 


> bal 
oo TAND 


COMARGABiINe 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


to doing my worshipping wherever I am 
and to putting my religion and my testi- 
mony into the works on natural history, 
into the nature stories and the editorials 
that I write; so I do not know today 
whether men and women are still an- 
nouncing that they are “not ashamed to 
stand up for Jesus.” 

It has been the custom for years past 
to make the first of January a day of 
feasting, a day of celebration, a day when 
millions gather in great places of enter- 
tainment all over our land and with forms 
of dancing which are immodest to the 
uttermost and with excess of drinking that 
ends in maudlin intoxication, celebrate the 
advent of a New Year. There is time 
enough remaining to institute a new form 
of rejoicing over the beginning of a new 
year. There is time in which to let our 
family and our neighbors and our land 
know how much love there is in our 
hearts, how much cleanliness there is in 
our daily walk, how much forgetfulness 
of self and how much remembrance of 
others there is in the manner in which we 
fashion our lives. I am not believing that 
the hundreds of thousands of people for 
whom I have been thinking every day of 
my lite during the past three years, I am 
not thinking that all these Americans for 
whom I have builded slowly, deliberately, 
and with undying love, are going to be the 
men and women who will celebrate the 
first of January this year by a drunken 
orgy. I am going to believe that my 
McCall people are going to be the people 
who have the old fashioned Watch Night 
meeting; who with sacred song and heart- 
felt exhortation, in their homes, in their 
places of worship, in their hearts, say 
good-bye to the Old Year and pray God 
to guide and direct them during the New 

This New Year I should like all of us 
to highly resolve that in our own individ 
ual cases we shall set an example to our 
children and to our neighbors by obeying 
the laws. What about half of us are doing 
at the present minute is to see how many 
laws we can break and get away with it 

During the past six months my mail has 
been filled with letters from fathers and 
mothers all over the country demanding 
frantically to know what they are going 
to do to save their children. One sickening 
tory after another fills my mail, or is 
poured into my ears, and a demand put in 
that I do something about it. Very few of 
the writers of these letters that come to 
me stop to realize that I have been crying, 
like John in the wilderness, for the past 
three years, ever since I began my edito 
rial work, crying to fathers and mothers 
that they were taking the wrong path, 
that they were eating sour grapes and 
their children’s teeth would be set on edge 
The reason the children of the present day 
are doing some of the sickening and the 
shocking things that they do, is because 


[Continued from page 17] 


unto death which has no fears save the 
one of losing You! 

Is there a “love immortal?” Surely! 
For, if there is not, God Himself, Creative 
Force, would be non-existent. And I, in 
my love for you, sometimes feel that it 
would be better if I were out of the world 
altogether to love you as purely as the 
angels may—to love you without this 
foolish clamor of the blood, this hurry 
of the heart, this aching longing which is 
never stilled. But what dreams are these? 
You are a man and I a woman, each with 
our own special limitations, and this soul 
of mine, absorbed in its deep worship of 
you can do no more than love you to the 
centre of its mortal or immortal existence 
I lose myself in your arms and forget that 
I have any separate identity; and surely 
this should be the happiness of every 
woman to whom love comes in all the 
plenitude of possession. 

Why should women seek to be equals 
with men when their very existence de- 
pends on their ability to be lost like melted 
jewels in the wine of life! Individuality ? 
Liberty ? These two war cries are screamed 
by women who not onlv have never loved, 
but who have never been loved. What 
woman desires “individuality” with her 
lover’s kiss upon her lips? or seeks “lib- 
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Let Us Highly Resolve 


[Continued from page 2] 

their fathers and mothers did not take 
time when they were little children to 
begin a systematic course of education in 
how to be physically clean, in how to be 
morally clean, in what their bodies are for 
and how to use them; did not superintend 
the books they read, did not take them by 
the hand and lead them to church and 
Sabbath School as our fathers and mothers 
took us by the hand and led us 
spanked us roundly, soundly and com- 
pletely if we objected to going. The men 
and women of my day and generation had 
honesty and morality beaten into them 
They were thoroughly thrashed if they 
told a lie, if they cheated, if they broke a 
law of physical or moral cleanliness. I am 
happy to say that we were afraid of our 
fathers and mothers. My father has been 
dead for thirty years and my mother even 
longer, and I was so mortally afraid of 
them during their lifetime that I did not 
dare look either one of them in the face 
and tell them a lie, or try to cheat or 
evade or disobey. And in this length of 
time after their death, I am still so afraid 
of them that there are numbers of things 
that I would do if I did not know in my 
heart that thev wou'd not approve. 

That a child will not love its parents 
if it is corrected, when it knows that it is 
doing things that it should not do, when 
it knows that it deserves correction, is the 
veriest tommy rot. Any one who reads 
the things I have written during thirty 
years of experience as a writer knows that 
they are filled with the deepest love and 
the highest veneration for my father and 
mother and the régime under which I was 
reared, knows that there is nothing in my 
life so dear to me today as the love and 
respect that I cherish in my innermost 
heart for my father and mother. It is 
utterly impossible to allow children to 
grow up without hammering it into hem 
that they have got to tell the truth, fhat 
they must play square, that they must 
keep their hands off things that do not 
belong to them, they must not abuse their 
bodies, they must respect their elders and 
obey their teachers, they must go to 
church and Sabbath School, they must fit 
themselves to be men and women who 
will carry on the Government and the 
business of the land, who will found the 
homes and become the fathers and moth- 
ers of the next generation. 

I am quite aware that there have been 
calamity howlers in every period of the 
world’s history, but the letters I am re 
ceiving today, the accounts that are being 
carried to me by preachers and college 
professors and the people who are coming 
in contact with our young folks will bear 
me out in the statement that in ‘all God’s 
world there never has been a bunch of 


erty” when his arms are round her, and 
his heart beats against her own? All that 
I need in this life is You!—and you are 
withheld from me as I from you! 

And yet—and yvet—I ask myself how 
long will it be before this great and grow- 
ing love of ours can find fulfilment? 

A beautiful woman friend of mine con- 
fided to me the other day the secret of 
her life—that she had no love for her 
husband, but only a pleasant friendship, 
and that she loved with all her heart and 
soul another man who loved her equally 
in return. She said her husband was per 
fectly convinced that she adored him, and 
she added that she was very glad of his 
self-deception which ministered to his 
vanity and satisfied his egotism. “I would 
never” she said, “marry the man I love 
not even if I were free to do so. I should 
be afraid of the monotony of marriage. 
afraid that constant companionship would 
weary both him and me. I love him too 
much ever to wish to be his wife.” 

Today we met after a month apart, we 
greeted each other almost coldly without 
the flicker of an eyelid to betray feeling, 
for there were others watching us. Then— 
in a few minutes we were alone, and your 
eves searched mine with quick and eager 
jealousy that made me smile! Ah, you 
saw at once that there was no change! 
You knew that what you had given me of 





youngsters in such absolute and appalling 
peril as confronts the young people today 
And if something is not done and done 
quickly, right now in the year of our 
Lord 1925, we are going to experience the 
same fate that came to the people of 
Babylon. It is utterly impossible for 
boys and girls in our high schools and 
colleges to carry on their studies, to edu- 
cate themselves, to grow the bodies physi- 
cally that they should, and at the same 
time to be breaking the laws of God 
by casual sex relations. Passion is not a 
foundation upon which love ever was 
built; upon which a home ever was 
reared; upon which children ever were 
brought into the world with the right 
kind of instincts and impulses. It can end 
in nothing save the breaking down of all 
that the world ever has held highest and 
holiest. The most far reaching, the deep- 
est, and the most necessary suggestion 
that I can make for 1925 is for all of us 
to highly resolve that we make the effort, 
all doing the utmost in our power, to 
save intact the laws of personal chastity, 
the laws of moral  cleanliness—laws, 
without which our children are bound to 
come to physical and moral degeneration. 

I mention the subject of letters. At the 
present minute there is probably no writer 
in our country reaching the number of 
people that I am reaching through these 
McCall editorials which go to over two 
million subscribers, which means five times 
that many readers. It is a_ strange 
thing that people who write me, in nine 
instances out of ten, begin a letter: “You 
will, no doubt, be surprised at receiving a 
letter from some one you do not know.” 
The truth is that I receive so many 
thousands of letters in a year, filled with 
complaints, with begging requests, with 
advice, with personal difficulties, that I 
would be surprised if I did not get them. 
The people who write me and implore 
me to use my influence and do something, 
never stop to realize that I am using my 
influence, that all day long and far into 
the night I am working all the brain 
power, all the mentality, all the physical 
strength I have to the uttermost limit to 
give to my country, to my brothers and 
sisters, and to the little children I so love, 
the highest degree of mentality, the best 
thought of my brain, the deepest love of 
my heart, the widest research I can carry 
on, the most exhaustive information I can 
collect. I want to suggest to these ready 
letter writers that instead of writing me 
and advising me what to do, in their own 
sphere, in their immediate neighborhood, 
they get as busy as I am, that they give 
as much of brain and as much of physical 
strength and as muck of time as I am 
giving, in an effort to do something as 
constructive and as worth while to their 
fellow men and women in the commu- 
nity in which they live. 


your life was safe in its hidden nest of 
love—And when your arms caught me 
close and your lips met mine again, there 
was a sigh as of great relief from a doubt 
you need never have felt for one instant. 

The other evening I was playing the 
melody of an old song which for us has a 
thrill of meaning and beautiful suggestion, 
and you turned towards me with a look in 
your cyes that well compensated me for 
many solitary hours—for in that brief 
moment I saw your very soul, the angel 
ef you, flash out recognition, and my own 
scul sprang up in swift response. 

And you were happy! “How happy I 
am!” you said, giving me in those few 
words a music sweeter than any that could 
ever be played or sung. For I would ran- 
sack the earth and its treasures to give 
you an instant’s perfect joy. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, I would 
not be your wife—no, not for the world! 
I would not be bound by Law and the 
Church to inflict my company upon you 
for every day in the year—not for a 
million millions! 

If love is what it is asserted to be, this 
unsullied devotion of my life should be 
precious to you and sacred; but if men 
are what they prove themselves in almost 
every phase of life—ah then—” 


[Continued in February McCatt’s] 
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Little engines that burn up energy 
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3 out of 10 “Tun down mm y 
because their fuel supply’ 


is not equal to their needs, ™ 
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; ) 9 bundles of energy’’—that’s the way we think quickly digested. In fact, digestion of Cream of 
of active children. As we watch them play they Wheat begins in the mouth. 


seem to us inexhaustible. It is this combination of rich energy and easy digest- 

And yet they’ re not. In fact, 3 out of 10 are suffer- ibility—a combination not often foung in foods-—that 
ing from exhaustion. You can see them in any school nutrition authorities specially value in Cream of Wheat. 
—poor tired little tots; listless, underweight, because And best of all it is a food not only good for us, but 
undernoutished ! wonderfully good to eat! 


This does not mean that they do not have enough 
to eat. It means they do not have the right things to 
eat. Dr.W.A. Evans, nutrition authority of Chicago, 
states that one of the greatest causes of undernourish- 
ment is an improper breakfast! 


For an energy-breakfast then—Cream of Wheat 
cooked with dates, prunes, raisins, or figs! It is 
perfectly delicious— rich, creamy with a delicately 
blended flavor of fruit and grain. Or vou may pre- 
fer it with butter and salt. Children love it with 
brown sugar, syrup or fruit sauce. There are end- 
less ways to serve it; ways which appeal to grown- 





Cream of Wheat 


with Prunes If a child is not fortified with an abundant morning 
3, cup Cream of Wheat 


4 cups boiling water supply of energy, long before noon he will be fagged; 


, teaspoon salt in aaiaaies tie a i . . é a 
ik eunapende will have to burn his very body tissues for energy to up appetites, as well as those of children. 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly keep going. 
- nto rapidly boiling salte ‘ : 7m . ‘ . 7 
; ae anaes Two interesting booklets for you—F REE 
- and cook twenty minutes In a An energy-breakfast / 
> boil », ° ° ‘ ‘ 
double baller We have a splendid new book on feeding children 
= with a He should have a good nourishing breakfast of food which will help you to provide nourishing, simple food 
aisins or Figs ‘ ‘ : : 7 ; 7 . 
lien seine dhe = — known to be very rich in energy and very easy to di- which also tempts their appetites. | And our recipe 
ollow recipe c e, i in- ; 
stead of prunes “> cup of dates gest. And for such food you need look no farther _ . booklet gives you a variety of delight- 


raisins or figs cut in small pieces ‘ 4 ve . 
than good old Cream of Wheat! ful ways to serve this fine energy food 


: t 
In Cream of Wheat you get a vital store of energy gig —in dainty desserts, breads, meat and 
. ee P 4 T wo ° , ° 
nourishment because it is so rich in carbohydrates or x | vegetable dishes. We will gladly send 


energy-giving elements. And it is so easily and 





both free; mail coupon. 


Free! these booklets—mail coupon 


The Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 6-F, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
O [) Please send me, free, your booklet, ““The Important Business of Feed- 
ing Children.” 
> Please send me, free, your recipe booklet,"50 Delicious Ways of Serv- 
ing Cream of Wheat.” 


€ Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for which I enclose 5c 
to cover postage. 





The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 






© 1925, C of W 
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» [hat extra energy! 










Nee And precious golden years! 


Wheatena, first of all, has a wonderfully delicious whole-wheat 
flavor. Millions eat it for its goodness every day. But every day they 
are enjoying it, this substantial nourishing food is also sending perfect 
nourishment to every muscle, bone and tissue, helping Nature to give 
extra energy for work or play, and to add golden years to their lives. 

The golden grains of choice winter wheat, roasted by the exclusive Wheatena 
method, bring you the sweet golden heart with its delightful flavor and energy-giving 
carbohydrates. And the healthful vitamines; the tissue-building proteins; the bone 
making mineral salts; bran the natural regulator; are all there, too. 

Begin whole-wheat today with delicious, easily-digested, energy-giving Wheatena. 

All good grocers have Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get the yellow-and-blue 
package today—for breakfast tomorrow. 

Golden wheatfield! Golden package! Golden Wheatena! Golden years! 

] 


Free sample package and book of recipes showing many dainty and economical 


ways in which Wheatena may be served. Write today! 
The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 








Out of the wheat field cometh strength! 
4} 
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You can use the same foundation-recipe to make all these cakes 


Can You Make Good Cake? 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE very first recipe a girl is am- 
bitious to try is one for cake and 


every woman longs to be able to 
make good cake and to know how to 
frost it so the frosting won’t run off over 
the sides or be so hard it breaks when cut. 
Good cake-making is not a secret but 
requires the careful following of certain 
rules no matter how simple the cake is to 
be. In the box on this page are twelve 
rules for a good 
cake. Memorize 


respond to the other tests and still not 
be done in the center. Put cake on a 
cooler and let stand about three minutes 
before taking from pan, then loosen edges 
carefully and invert cake on cooler. Turn 
right side up and frost when cool. 
FOUNDATION CAKE I 

2 eggs 

% cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking- 

powde 


% cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 





them or keep them 
where you can al- 
ways see them 
when you make 


pe a Good Cake 


Baking-powder, 
spices, salt and 
other dry ingredi- 


A Dozen Rules for “oF 


. Have good materials 


2. Use standard measuring cups and 


teaspoon salt 
cup milk 
teaspoon lemon 
teaspoon 


vanilla extract 


Cream shorten- 
ing and sugar to- 
gether. Add well- 
beaten eggs. Mix 


ents should be spoons. Have measurements level and sift flour, bak- 
sifted with the ing-powder and 
flour after it is 3. Measure ingredients carefully salt and add al- 
measured. Unless 4. Sift flour before measuring ternately _ with 
otherwise  speci- milk to first mix- 


a 


fied, the egg whites 
and yolks are 
beaten separately. 
If there are to be 
nuts or fruit in 
cake, save out two 
or three  table- 
spoons of the flour 
to mix with them 
If an 
shortening is used, 
additional salt 
may be necessary. 


7. Have 


. Don’t beat eggs until ready to use 

6. Have oven temperature right be- 
fore starting the cake 

pans well greased (except 
for sponge and angel cakes) 

8. Cream shortening and sugar to- 
gether thoroughly 

unsalted 9. Flour nuts and fruit before add 
ing to batter 

10. Beat batter well after all ingre- 

dients are in (except sponge and 


ture. Add flavor- 
ing and beat well 
If a slightly richer 
cake is desired, in- 
crease fat to %%4 
cup, all other in- 
gredients remain- 
ing the same. 
F¢ IYNDATION 
CAKE II 
% cup shortening 
14 cups sugar 


‘ ie 4 eggs 
, In : combining angel cakes) ; cups flour 
ingredients, _ first ; 3 teaspoons baking- 
work butter with 11. Be sure cake is done before tak- powder 
a spoon until it ing it from oven ya te a salt 
I cup muk 


is like cream, then 
add sugar a little 
at a time, cream- } 

ing in each addi- 

tion. A wooden 

spoon is easiest to 

work with though 

some persons prefer a fork or 
a slit spoon. Cream the mix- 
ture until it is no longer gran- 
ular, then add egg yolks beaten 
until lemon colored. Add the 
flour and milk alternately to 
first mixture, first about a 
quarter of the flour, stirring 
it in well, then some milk. 
Beat well, measure and add 
flavoring. Then put in raisins or nuts if 
the recipe calls for them. Lastly, beat egg 
whites until stiff but not dry and fold 
them in until perfectly blended with other 
ingredients. 

Fill pans a little over half full, pushing 
batter well up into corners and leaving a 
slight depression in center 

The length of time required to bake 
depends on thickness of the cake. When 
done it will shrink from sides of pan and 
if you touch it lightly in the center it 
should rebound. Listen to it to see if 
“singing” has stopped. This last is im- 
portant with deep loaf cakes as they may 








12. Let cake cool before frosting 





teaspoon vanilla 
— Cream shorten- 
ig and sugar to- 
gether. Add well- 
beaten egg yolks 
Mix and sift flour, 
baking-powder and salt and 
add alternately with milk to 
first mixture. Add flavoring 
and the stiffly beaten whites 
and beat well. 





JARIATIONS 


Either of the above recipes 
may be varied as follows: 


1. For a nut cake, add 1 cup finely broken 
nuts to the batter. 

2. For a raisin cake, add % to 3% cup 
floured raisins to the batter. 

3. For a spice cake, sift 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon or 34 teaspoon cinnamon and 
4 teaspoon clove with flour. 

4. For a chocolate cake, add 2 squares 
melted chocolate and 1. tablespoon 
more milk to batter. 

5. For cup cakes, bake in greased muffin 


pans in a quick oven (425 degrees 
Fahrenheit) 20 minutes. 
6. For sheet cake, bake in greased shallow 


pan in a hot oven Turn to page 42] 


Use only standard measuring cups aad spoons. All measurements level. 


The Doctor’s Baby 


More than twenty years ago a certain Doctor saw the 
risk of disease germs in a narrow-necked nursing bottle. 
It was then he planned the Hygeia Nursing Bottle, 
with its straight up and down sides and wide mouth. 


The Hygeia can be washed as easily and as quickly 
There are no germ-harboring 
curves to waste time over with a brush. 


as a drinking-glass. 


The improved patented Hygeia Nursing Bottle has 
a breast that stret-hes easily over the top of the bottle, 
yet is kept from collapsing by a circular outside rib. , 
So soft and flexible is the rubber of which the Hygeia 
breast is made, that baby takes to it naturally, and 
weaning is made easy. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 
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Chappe 


Hands? 


~then your skin 


hasn't enough 


“Precious 


Moisture 





You know the bother and embarrass- 
ment of catchy chapped hands, But 
what really causes them? 

The skin has a natural moisture that 
keeps it soft and lovely. But we wash 
it away and in Winter-time the sharp 
winds steal still more. Then your 
hands and face become dry, cracked 
and sore—chaps. 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is carefully 
made to give back this very ““precious 
moisture’? to your skin. Smooth a 
little on your rough, chapped hands 


Sold everywhere. 


Harold F. 


Fro 








Made in two sizes by 
The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Regular price, 
New York, ( Established 1873 by the late Clay W’. Holmes.) 
Ritchie & Co., ! ( 






























Soap and water remove the dirt \ , | y 
from your hands but this fre- XY ; 
quent washing also takes the P 


natural moisture fromyourskin, 


and face—feel how miraculously the 
dry skin dissolves, leaving your skin 
fresh and gloriously smooth. 

After dishwashing and housework, 
the same simple principle of return- 
ing the “‘precious moisture’’ will keep 
your hands beautifully presentable. 


The Frostilla Company, Elmira, 
Selling agents: 


25 cents. 


Toronto, London and Sydney. 


Stilla 


GJragrant [potion 
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Who cooked this delicious hot dinner? 
From one-thirty until five-forty nobody was home— 
yet, promptly at six mother served this wonderful meal: 


Vegetable soup 
Roast Beef Baked Potatoes,Creamed Buttered Onions 
Lettuce Salad with Thousand Island Dressing 
Fruit Melange (*) 


Thousands of women who own 
gas ranges with Lorain Self- 
Regulating Ovens cook their 
meals in the following easy way 
whenever they take an after- 
noon off: 


tains it at the set degree, you can 
take any modern recipe which 
gives Time and Temperature and 
get perfect results the very firsttime you 
try—and every time thereafter. 
We know these cookery won- 
ders are hard to believe, so why 
not call on a “Lorain” agent and 
into the oven everything to be ask him to demonstrate these 
cooked. Then they turn the marvels for you? He'll gladly do 
Lorain Red Wheel to ~ it. You’ll be con- 
agiventemperature. | ie vinced. No matter 
Returning later in how small your in- 


After a brief preparation at 
twelve or one o’clock they put 





the afternoon (they © come or how fine 
don’thaveto bethere your kitchen, you'll 
on the dot), they find a Lorain-equip- 
find everything deli- ped Gas Rangeto suit. 
ciously done and 
ode 

ready to serve. » 

a *Send for a free folder ex- 





And that’s not all 
Lorain can do! Be- 
cause the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator 
enables you to meas- 
ure the oven heat and 
automatically main- 


LORAIN txar REGULATOR 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 

We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves 

for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain Regulator cannot be used on these. 


plaining how to cook the 
above dinner in a Lorain 
Self-Regulating Oven while 
you’re miles away. Or, for 
fifty cents we'll mail you a 
handsomely bound copy of 
our Lorain Time and Tem- 
perature Cook Book. Mark, 


sign and mail the coupon now. 


Lorain Time and Temperature Cook 
Book contains 128 pages of recipes for 
oven-cooked foods, including Whole 
Meals and Oven Canning, also Time 
and Temperature Chart. Bound in 
cloth, attractively illustrated. Issued 
by Research Kitchens of American 
Stove Company. Price fifty cents, 
post-paid, stamps accepted. Mark, 
sign and mail the coupon 











AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send free copy Lorain Roast Beef Dinner Menu with Recipes. 
Enclosed find 50c in 
Temperature Cook Book. (Check wh 


for copy of Lorain Time and 


ch you wish.) 














Look for the RED WHEEL } Name a . ‘ 
1 

We See j City - oan . State ne 

grovaded pou These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator : 





CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Div. . . . ~. Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER — Dangler Stove Company Div. . . . . Cleveland, O. 
DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Co. Div. . . . . - Lorain, O. 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div. . . . « Cleveland, O. 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div. . . . « St.Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Company Div. . . . Cleveland, oO. 

M. C. 1-25 


Speed Burners. which apply 
@ clean, ode cless intense heat 
directly agaist the cook ing 
useneal 


LORAIN 
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A Novelty Cake without milk or eggs 


Can You Make a Good Cake? 


[Continued from page 41] 


(400 degrees Fahrenheit) 25 to 35 
minutes 
For layer cake, bake in 2 or 3 greased 
layer cake pans in a hot oven (400 
degrees Fahrenheit) 20 minutes 
For variety, put jam, jelly or marma- 
lade between the layers and sift pow- 
dered sugar over top 
. Put layers together with a filling and 
frost top and sides with white, choc- 
olate or other frostings. 


Pp 


© 


NOVELTY 


(Contains no 


CAKE 
2ggs or Milk) 

4 cup shortening teaspoon salt 
cup sugar cinnamon 


2 cups flow 


teaspoon 
teaspoon clove 
teaspoons baking cup 
powder cup wate 


Taisins 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Mix and sift flour, baking-powder, salt 
ind spices and add alternately 
with water to first mixture 


first 15 minutes, then decrease the heat 
to 350 degrees until cake is done, about 
30 to 35 minutes longer. 


COFFEE CREAM NUT FILLING 
tablespoons corn- cup sugar 
starch 4 teaspoon vanilla 
cup milk 'g@ teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons ground cup finely chopped 
cottee nuts 
1 egg 


Make smooth paste of corn-starch with 
3 tablespoons of the milk. Add coffee to 
rest of milk and heat to boiling point. 
Strain and add corn-starch. Cook in 
double boiler until thick. Stir slowly into 
beaten egg, add sugar and mix well. Cool, 
add flavoring, salt and nuts, mix well and 
spread between layers. Pecans or walnuts 
are best for this filling. 


BUTTER FROSTING 





Add floured raisins. Beat well 
Bake in a greased loaf pan 
in moderate oven (350 de 
grees Fahrenheit) 50 to 60 
minutes. t 


COFFEE CAKE 


cup sugar 

> eggs 

4% cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking-powder 

4 teaspoon salt 

> cup strong coffee 

» cup chopped nuts 
cut in fine 


or raisins, 
pieces 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Add beaten eggs. Mix and sift flour, bak- 
ing-powder and salt and add alternately 
with coffee to first mixture. Add floured 
nuts or raisins and beat well. Bake in a 
greased shallow pan in hot oven (400 
degrees Fahrenheit) 20 to 25 minutes 


WHITE CAKE 
™% cup shortening % teaspoon cream 
1% cups sugar of tartar 
% cups flour cup milk 
3 teaspoons baking- Whites 6 eggs 


powder almond 


> teaspoon salt 


*‘easpoon 


extract 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Mix and sift flour, baking-powder, salt 
and cream of tartar and add alternately 
with milk to first mixture. Add extract 
and mix well. Add stiffly beaten egg 
whites and beat well. Bake in greased 
loaf or tube pan in hot oven (380 degrees 
Fahrenheit) about 45 minutes 

If this is used for a bride’s cake, bake 
a ring, a thimble and a coin in it. Frost 
with white frosting 


GOLDEN CAKE 
% cup shortening 3 teaspoons  baking- 
I cup sugar powder 
5 egg yolks % teaspoon salt 
134 cups flour 14 teaspoon mace 


6 cup milk 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Add beaten egg yolks. Mix and sift flour, 
baking-powder, salt and mace and add it 
alternately with milk to first mixture 
Beat well. Bake in a greased square pan in 
hot oven (380 degrees Fahrenheit) for 





cup butter f 
cups contectioners sugar 
teaspoon flavoring 
tablespoon milk 
Cream butter. Add sugar 
gradually, beating continu- 
ously. Add flavoring and milk 
and mix until smooth. Spread 
on top and sides of cake. 
Coffee Frosting: Use above 
recipe, substituting 1  table- 
spoon strong coffee for milk. 
Mocha Frosting: Add 2 
tablespoons dry cocoa to 
coffee frosting, adding an ex- 
tra tablespoon coffee. Mix well. 


BOILED FROSTING 


1 egg white 


1 cup sugar : 
14 teaspoon vanilla 


% cup water 

Cook sugar and water together, stirring 
constantly until sugar dissolves, then oc- 
casionally until it spins a thread when 
dropped from spoon (238 degrees Fah- 
renheit). Beat egg whites stiff and pour 
sirup over them, beating constantly. Add 
vanilla and continue beating until con- 
sistency to spread. If frosting becomes 
too hard, add boiling water, % teaspoon 
at a time, until it becomes soft. If too soft, 
set in ice box for a little while and then 
beat again. This frosting and its varia- 
tions can be used for fillings also. 


VARIATIONS 


Chocolate Frosting: Melt 2 squares 
chocolate over hot water and add to 
boiled frosting after sirup is beaten into 
egg white. 

Maple or Brown Sugar Frosting: Sub- 
stitute 1 cup maple or brown sugar for 


white and proceed as in plain boiled 
frosting. 
Coffee Frosting: Substitute % cup 


strong coffee for water and proceed as in 
plain boiled frosting 

Marshmallow Frosting: Add % pound 
marshmallows, which have been melted 
over hot water, to frosting after egg 
whites have been added and beat until 
consistency to spread. 

Honey Frosting: Add % cup honey to 
sirup just before removing from fire and 
proceed as in plain boiled frosting. 


IF TEEN foundation recipes with nine variations of each, are in 
our booklet, Master Recipes. It will be sent to you without charge 
this month, except a two-cent stamp for posting. Address the Service 
Editor, McCall's Magasine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Don’t look wistfully at winter pleasures 


OES sore throat throw you out of step with winter 

sports? Don’t let it. There’s no need of looking 
longingly at out-door pleasures this time of year because 
sore throat locks the door. 


Guard against this trouble by taking the simple pre- 
caution of using Listerine systematically as a preventive 
for throat irritations and the more serious ilis that so 

. £011 , 
ow. 


When you feel that first ‘‘dry hitch’’ on swallowing, 
gargle with Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Don’t let sore 
throat stand in your way just when you want to feel 
your best for business or pleasure. 


Have Listerine handy alwaysin your bathroom. It’s 
the ideal, safe antiseptic. Its dozens of different uses are 
fully described on the circular that comes around every 
bottle. —Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


nade only by the Lambert 
mpany. To avoid possible 
stitution, insist upon obtain- 
2ptic in the original brown 
ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce, 
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- 100 
| Edgings and 
| Insertions 


Extraordinary 
Offer 


\ e UST think of it—a hundred 
at different designs for dainty 

edgings and _insertions—all 

olle« ted conveniently in 

‘lark’s O. N. T. Book No. 19 

* surprisingly low price of 

It is just filled with 

gestions—tell your 

friends of this exceptional value. 


Even beginners find it easy to 
follow the instructions for these 
pretty laces of which the beauty 
and durability are assured if 
made with Clark’s O. N. T. 
Mercerized Crochet. 


lf your dealer cannot supply 
vith Clark’s O. N. T. 
No. 19, send us Ten 
and we will mail it 
ou promptly. 
CHE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 373 
315 Fourth Avenue 


New \Y ork, N. aa 





FN V4 ONT. 


¢ 
Ad > 


MERCERIZED , s 
> CROCHET 
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Grey Iris 
[Continued from page 15] 


progeny and lay them over a hundred 
million parental knees, and baste the hide 
off them with fifty million old-fashioned 
slippers—” 

Ellis got up and put on his hat: “Sure,” 
he said, “there’s nothing holding this gen 
eration. Nothing at a'l that I can see, ex- 
cept the latent fear of consequences. Un- 
less we find an anchorage that will hold 
our children as the name of God held our 
fathers, we're a people on the decline; 
already scarred with the stigmata of the 
Beast; already done for 6 

He put on his hat. “Where are you 
going?” growled Grimes. 

“I’m going over to Dreer’s.” 

“Look out that some of their doctrines 
don’t taint you.” 

Ellis laughed as he went out. But his 
mind and heart were troubled 

As Dreer passed Ellis he said with his 
heavy-lidded, sleepy smile: “When do I 
get my script, Ellis?” 

Ellis replied in a low, even voice: 
“You'll get something—rather soon—I 
think.” 

“Fine! Shoot it into me,” called Dreer. 

“I don’t know—whether I[’il shoot it—” 

After searching for Betty Wentworth 
for a while he betook himself to the gar 
den where Chinese lanterns glowed like 
the sickly phosphorescence of gigan 
tic fireflies. A cavernous young man, 
dawdling with a girl on a settee near the 
pool, turned partly around. “Have you 
seen Betty ?” asked Ellis. 

The girl, in shadow, answered: “She 
went home, sick. She asked me to tell 
you, if you came tonight, that she had 
left a note with Nikki for you.” 

He found the Japanese butler in the pan 
try, and the latter wiped his hands, fished 
out an envelope from his pocket and 
presented it with overwhelming manners 

The little smoking room adjoming the 
library was deserted. Thither EMis. be 
took himself and his letter. There were 
two keys in the envelope, and a note 
written in pencil on Dreer’s letter paper 
“John Ellis— 

“There’s no use. I can’t face it. I’m 
in with the wrong peopk. I supposed I 
understood and believed them, and had 
become one of them. I’m wrong. I have 
neither the philosophy nor the courage to 
see this through. 

“I’m so tired. . . . And sick with fear 
Unless you are my friend I have none. 
I think you are, aren’t you? 

“So here are my keys. Please come to 
me. And forgive Betty. 

Her address followed, written very 
shakily. After that: “That first evening 
if you had been interested—” But this 
sentence had been crossed out 

Nobody noticed his departure. He found 
a taxi and, traversing the Park, landed 
presently in one of those monotonous 
brown-stone streets adjoining Riverside 

The house was dark, but the vestibule 
was lighted, and he discovered her card 
over a bell button. He rang, twice; then 
fitted the larger key to the front door. 

It opened. He ascended three carpeted 
flights. A gas jet burned in the corridor; 
and by its feeble, bluish light he found 
her door. This, too, opened to the second 
key. The place was pitch dark. He lighted 
1 match, found a push-button, and turned 
on the electric light. 

To the right was a sitting-room. Her 
hat and gloves lay on the piano among 
piles of musi Beyond, he noticed a 
closed door. After he had been knocking 
at it for a few moments he opened it 
and entered a rear bed-room 

Betty was lying on the bed, fully dressed 

For a long while he remained bending 
over her. Finally he bent lower, touched 
her bright hair with his lips, then drew 
up a chair beside the bed [wice his 
heavy gaze rested on a tumbler standing 
upon her night table. It still contained 
the dregs of her viaticum—deep, sapphire 
blue. 

Well, here was his story. . . . Which 
he never would write. . . . And for 
which Dreer already had made a picture— 

After a while he got up and opened 
her window. A freshness grew in the 
room like the faint fragrance of grey iris. 


| New York 





~ | SOFT FOODS 


cause tender 


tender gums bring 
trouble to teeth 


OUGH, COARSE FOOD once 
gave to the gums a healthy 
stimulation, but modern food, soft 
and creamy, gives little or no exer- 
cise, and gums today are growing 
soft and flabby. 

They are unable to cushion and 
nourish the teeth correctly, and in 
consequence, teeth today are less 
healthy — more subject to decay, to 
pyorrhea and to other infections, 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Ask any dentist. He will tell you how 
tooth troubles due to soft gums are 
on the increase. Probably he will also 
tell you that Ipana is the great enemy 
of the pink toothbrush” and how he 
prescribes its use to keep the gums 
healthy and firm. 

In stubborn cases of soft and spongy 
gums, he may also advise a gum massage 
with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with 
Ipanaand the brush. For {pana Tooth Paste, 
because of the presence of ziratol, has a de- 
cided tendency to strengthen soft gums and 
to keep them firm and healthy. 


Send for a Trial Tube 


Ipana not only takes care of your gums, but 
cleans the teeth perfectly. And its taste, as 
you will find if you send for a trial tube, is 
unforgetably good, 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 











A trial tube, enough to last 
for ten days, will be sent 

gladly if you will for- 
ward coupon below. 


Bristol- 
Myers Co. SS 


S\ 
Dept E-1 . 
42 Rector St. 
N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube . 
of Ipana Toorn Paste without 
obligation on my part. 


I ciiernascas thas Soateapaia . 
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delicious 


Of course you like 
peaches! But do you 
know that you can buy 
them sliced, canned in 
their own rich syrup, 
ready for quick, easy ser- 
vice? 

You will find DEL 
MONTE Sliced Peaches 
as good as the day they 
came from the orchard. 


But more than that, 
you'll appreciate their 
convenience and econo- 
my. They make so many 
other good dishes better 
—with hardly any trou- 
ble at all. 

For instance, in tapioca pud- 
ding or gelatine, in steamed 
puddings, or between layers 
of cake as a quick peach short- 
cake. Their summer freshness 
is just the thing to add flavor 
to cold-weather meals, 

But no matter how you 
serve them, remember to in- 
sist on DEL MONTE. The 
quality you want is assured 
by this dependable brand. 


“The DEL MONTE Fruit Book,’ in 
addition to suggesting new ways to serve 
sliced peaches, contains the favorite fruit 
recipes of America’s best known cooking 
authorities. For your free copy, address 
Department 32C, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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Be sure you say 











A New Start for 
the New Year 


F ONLY I could be rid of money-wor- 
ries!” you say. For you know that as 
long as there is gnawing worry over ac- 
cumulated, unpaid bills, or, worse still, 
constant borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul; as long as the family income is not 
allotted so that judicious amounts may be 
spent for pleasure and advancement as 
well as for the stern necessities of life— 
just so long will there be discontent. 
There are ways and means of solving 
the money-problem of the home. But it 
is up to each family to work out the 
problem for itself. General principles can 
be laid down, however, and are contained 
in McCall’s new Service booklet, “The 
Family Income,” by Isabel Ely Lord. 
Other McCall Service booklets are: 
Tue Smatzt House, Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall’s Consulting Architect 
Fifteen plans for attractive 4 to 7-room 


houses, by America’s foremost archi 
tects. Building-costs from $4000 to 
$16000. 

Tue House or Goop Taster. The In 


terior Decoration of Each Room of the 
Small House. By Ruby Ross Goodnow 

DrcoraTING Your Home. By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. The General Principles 
of Interior Decorating Simplified for 
the Homemaker’s Use. 

Tue Mopern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Labor-saving devices 
and methods for the servantless home 

Tue New Hospitatirty. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct Table Service 
for Parties or for the Family's Meals 

Down THE GarRDEN PatH. By Dorothy 
Giles of the Garden Club of America 
Directions for gardening. 

MENus FOR Two WEEKS. ~~ = YY. 
McCollum of the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Johns Hopkins 
University. (No charge except two 
cent stamp for posting.) 

Some Reasons Wuy 1n Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Head of the 
Department of Foods sand Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Day Monroe and Mary I. Barber 
Recipes, based on scientific research 
for delicious dishes. 

Time-SavinGc Cookery. Prepared by The 
House of Sarah Field Splint. Menus 
and recipes indicating how package and 
canned foods save time and work 

Master-Reciprs. By F. G. O. Ten rec 
ipes given in each of 16 Master Recipes 

Wat To Serve AT Parties. Compiled 
by Lilian M. Gunn, Department of 
Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Parties ALL THE YEAR. By Claudia M. 
Fitzgerald. Suggestions for rhymed in 
vitations, games, contests, stunts, cos 
tumes, prizes, refreshments. 

More Parties. By Claudia M. Fitzgerald. 
Like the above. 

Tue Littre Boox or Goop Looks. A 
Common Sense Guide to Personal 
Loveliness ; Approved by Dr. Fred Wise, 
Adjunct Professor of Dermatology, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. The methods of 
New York’s most famous beauty salons 

THe Frrenpty Moruer. 3y Helen 
Johnson Keyes and_ approved by 
Franklin A. Dorman, M.D., Head of 
the Maternity Division of The Wo 
man’s Hospital, New York City. A 
Book of Prenatal Mothercraft. 

Tue Frienpty Basy. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. Feeding schedules and 
other good advice for the child. 

Tue Bripe’s Own Book. Suggestions for 
Formal and Informal Weddings. 

Tue Boox or Manners. The etiquette 
of important social occasions. 


Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) is 
ten cents—or any twelve for a dollar. 
Address Service Editor, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New York. 








| Convenience and economy! 








The most important 


New Years Resolution 
‘on aa take 
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EVERY MAN AND WOMAN 
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A CREED OF HEALTH FO 
C29"> (> 


* want to be well--- By well” I mean positively, 
busyanitly well. Lam not satisfied merely tobe 
>not sick’---T. believe that being completely well 


, is the condition most fundamehtal to happiness 
be and success ---T realize thatT cannot get some- 
‘esthing for nothing. T realize that to achieve buoy: 
~Y ant health, I must regulate my life in accordance 
> with certain natural lows---ButT am convinced 
2 that nothing which Tmust deny myself is worth 
_°2 a fraction of that which T will gain ---Therefore 
P\s during this coming year. shall as far as possible 
* live the natural life which makes for health. 


Tuis is the personal platform of those who would make 1925 an 
outstanding year. It will mean new energy, new optimism, a firmer 
grip on life for every one who adopts it and practices it. And it is 
not a difhcult program. 

Health is natural. Sickness is man-made. In the midst of all our 
achievements we would do well to remember with shame that we 
have so largely disregarded the laws of nature as they apply to our 
own bodies. 

We neglect exercise. We try to see how little sleep will suffice us. 
We deny ourselves fresh air. We eat the wrong things. And worst 
of all, we unthinkingly load our systems with drug stimulants which 
contribute nothing of real value, but which slowly and surely rob the 
body of its reserve strength. 

Perhaps the most widespread offender among these artificial 
stimulants is caffein. It has absolutely no food value. It seems to 
give new energy, but actually it lashes the tired nerves to action when 
they really need rest and nourishment. 

For the last twenty-six years, the Postum Cereal Company has been 
preaching right living. This is not a campaign to sell merely a product. 
It is a campaign to sell health! Postum is not a cure-all. Of course, 
it is not a substitute for exercise, fresh air, or sleep. It is simply a 
delicious drink, made of roasted whole wheat and bran, intended to 
take its place on the tables of those who wish to be wholly well. By 
drinking Postum, and leaving off caffein, millions of people have elimi- 
nated one of the causes of nervousness, headaches, indigestion and 
sleeplessness. They have taken one big step toward enriching their 


lives with health, : 
—AIGEGS 


YOU ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO A NEW YEAR, with new 
opportunities—and, we hope, a new record of physical fitness. As 
one easy step in the right direction, we want you to try Postum for 
thirty days. This is only a step—but it is a part of the most impor- 
tant New Year's resolution you can make! Accept the offer of Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 


. ) “I want you to try Postum for thirty days. I 
(Carrie Blanchard S Offer! want to start you out on your test by giving 


you your first week's supply, and my own directions for making it. 

“You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs much less per cup. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that you get the first 
week's supply and my personal directions right away.” 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. McC. 1-25 H free~ 
: I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please scnd me, } - 
: without cost or obligation, the first week's supply of : mail 


Instant Postum .... . (J Check which 
Postum CerteaL ..... 
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Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made in : N 

" Name 
the cup by adding boiling water, 
as easy as any drink in the world S 
to prepare. Postum Cereal (the : 
kind you boil) is also easy to City 
make, but should be boiled twenty “ 
minutes. Either form costs less 
than most other hot drinks. 
© 1924 P.C.Co 
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In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St,, East, Toronto, Ont. 
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This mark of Honor is foynd 
on all genuine Pepperell sheeting 
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THIS LABEL IS 


Your 
Guarantee 


Since before the days of 
a the Civil War this label, 
gQ ; always printed in red, 

) has been attached to 


Tep eral 4 
Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


It is your assurance of quality and satisfaction. 
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4 If your dealer does not carry bed linen bearing 


this label write to us for samples. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Mills at Biddeford, Maine 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Face Powder of Quality 


Used by Women of Refinement for Three Generations 


And now 
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Exquisite Lablache—with its 
incomparable odeur of flowers 
—beautifying Lablache that 
stays on and protects—match- 
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less as of old—may now be 
had in a dollar boudoir size, 
or in convenient compact. 
' All the new Lablache Requi- 
sites are distinctively Lablache. 
E.7auame If your druggistor favorite store 
lied ee does nothave the New Lablache 
Requisites, write us direct 
giving your dealer's name) and 
i we will send you a sample of 
Lablache Powder so that you 

may realize its distinctive 

charm. 





Changeable Lipstick 
Brice, 50c 
Triple Compact 


Double Compact Powder Compact 


{ 2 inches 2% inches 2 inches 
4 Powder and Rouge Extra Thin Purse Size Powder, Rouge and 
Price, $1.50 Price, $1.00 Lipstick 


Powder Refill, 50c 
with Puff 


New Glove Rouge Vanity 
Orange, Medium, Dark Brown and Black 
Price. 50c Price, 35¢ 


BEN LEVY COMPANY 
Dept. 201 —125 Kiagmoa Street. BOSTON 


Price, $1.75. Powder 
Refill. 50c with Puff 


Hexagon Eyebrow Pencil 


Refill, 60c with Puff 
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The Loring Mystery 


[Continued from page 24] 


saw! Why have I been slave to the beast 
Yaxley all these days and nights, feeding 


him, sheltering him? Because he saw— 
what I saw!” 
“And what—what did you see?” 


“T saw her that night struggling in Sir 
Nevil’s arms—” 

“And—did not interfere?” 

“No, God forgive me! I knew ’twould 
but make it worse for her some other 
time, and then I knew she was the 
stronger. So I crept back—out of sight 
and waited. Presently the struggling 
ceased—I heard her sobbing, and then Sir 
Nevil’s voice speaking very softly. Then I 
heard her fly from him up the stair— 
but still I waited and then—ah then— 
she crept back again—I heard her foot, 
the rustle of her draperies! Sir Nevil 
spoke again in bitter anger and—after 
some while—laughed—and choked hor- 
ribly! When at last I ventured into the 
room he was dead—by her dagger.” 

“Then you did not see her strike the 
blow?” 

“No, but Yaxley did! And to-night 
Yaxley will be taken—and he will speak 
And she will be dragged away to shame 
and horror unless you—you whom she 
loves—set her free.” So saying, with 
a wild, unearthly look and gesture, 
Eustace Maulverer turned and vanished 
into the darkness, leaving David sick with 
horror and a growing despair. 

He remembered his first impression of 
Maulverer—and there came too, the mem- 
ory of that angry moment when uncle and 
nephew faced each other across the table. 

Now groping within damp pocket, David 
drew forth the silver-hilted dagger, crossed 
the wide terrace to a certain window and 
set himself to force the casement by means 
of the stout steel. The lattice swung open. 
David clambered through and softly closed 
the lattice behind him. 

Little by little as the moonlight strength- 
ened David began to discern adjacent ob- 
jects: the bookcase, the desk, the elbow- 
chair—that same chair which once had 
held a ghastly, lolling shape. Suddenly, 
as he gazed at this dim-seen chair, David 
started and shrank back with breath 
arrested—something sprawled there still. 

“Why, is it you, Mr. David?” said 
Mrs. Belinda in a soft, glad voice. “We 
are early, I think. And you find me asleep 
and dreaming—What worries you?” 

“It . . . is nothing, madam.” 

“Anticlea has told me of your love for 
each other, and I am glad, so very glad 
because now she will not be lonely when J 
leave her to-night.” 

“Leave her—to-night ?” 

“Yes, David. To-night my Nevil comes 
to claim me, to take me away with him 
at last—he has learned to love me truly at 
last—you see, I am his wife, David—I 
have kept it secret all these years because 
it was his wish—but to-night—You see I 
loved him so—he was my husband and I 
killed him, David, to save him from 
himself—” 

“You?” gasped David. “You—?” 

“Ves,” she sighed, “it was the only way 
—because I loved him! He destroyed my 
youth, but I loved him. He broke my 
heart, but I loved him still. He shamed 
and humiliated me, yet still I loved him! 
But—O David—he would have done a 
thing beyond all forgiveness—even mine! 
I was outside upon the terrace, the lattice 
was open and I heard what Nevil said 
to Anticlea, heard her cry out in 
bitter shame, heard her fly from him, 
then I got in through the window and 
found him alone. I came to plead with 
him on my knees and he—kicked at me— 
Oh Nevil! But I was beyond his reach 
and his shoe flew off. He was making a 
will in favor of Thomas Yaxley and I 
snatched it away, weeping and praying 
the while. Then he told me again the un- 
forgivable thing he meant to do—laughed 
at my prayers and tears—Oh poor Nevil! 
There was a dagger on the desk to my 
hand, David, so I took it and weeping, 
praying still, I killed him as he laughed— 
And he knows now, he understands at 
last—my love has not been in vain— 
Listen! Oh David, do you hear?” she 
whispered. “He is coming—” 

And then a strange thing happened. 


Wide-eyed stood David scarcely breath 
ing, for upon the air was a sound growing 
slowly louder, nearer—a sound that chilled 
him—the tread of limping feet! 

From dark corner, slowly, silently out 
from the wall swung a length of the 
opposite bookcase, wider and wider until 
he visioned a black and narrow opening 
and in this opening a vague something— 

“Nevil?” With the word she was upon 
her feet, yearning arms out-stretched, 
“Nevil—loved husband—O Nevil!” David 
watched her slowly approach this neb- 
ulous shape, saw her start and turn to 
fling herself upon him bearing him stagger- 
ing to the wall as came a blinding flash, 
a stunning report; and leaning weakly 
against the panelling, dazed by the sud- 
denness and horror of it all, he was aware 
that Mrs. Belinda was back in the chair 
whispering, whispering in the dimness— 

But, all at once, beyond that black 
opening in the corner rose sounds of 
desperate struggling, of blows and dull- 
trampling feet but never a word or cry. 
Roused by this, David stole thither to 
peer into a thick aarkness pierced sud- 
denly by a jet of red flame and leaping 
aside at the muffled explosion, he crouched 
to the wall staring upon that dread 
corner whence now issued a sound of 
footsteps, heavy feet that halted within 
the room itself; then forth of that dark 
corner strode Jasper Shrig bare-headed, 
his face smeared with blood and a still 
smoking pistol in his fist. 

“What was it, Jasper, what was it?” 

“Death, pal! "Twas him or me—” 

“Who—who was it?” 

“The ghost, pal—T. Yaxley for sure... 
He’s a-layin’ back there in the secret pas- 
sage as leads from here to his cottage— 
‘Oo did ’e shoot at?” 

“T don’t know—Mrs. Belinda—” 

Turning hastily David saw the lattice 
standing wide; save for themselves the 
room was empty. 

“Where is she?” 

“From con-cloosions drawed, on her 
vay to the church. Eh! pal look at this! 
And here again at the vinder!” 

“Blood!” gasped David. 

“And no error, pal! Ye see, she took 
vot was meant for you—” 

Reaching the sombre building they 
found the massive door ajar but paused 
upon the threshold for the place was full 
of a soft broken singing. 

Mrs. Belinda was kneeling before the 
Loring tomb, her head bowed against that 
time-worn stone so often wetted by her 
tears. From her failing lips stole a whis- 
per: “Oh God of Mercy—Thou knowest! 
—Yes Nevil—my darling I—am coming 
—No more grief for me—my beloved! 
Husband reach me your arms, take me 
—Nevil.. .” 

Mr. Shrig’s ready arm was about her, 
a wonderfully gentle arm that lowered 
her until she lay, a smile upon her lips, 
her white head pillowed upon that stone 
where ran the new-graven legend: 

Sacred to the memory 
of 
Sir Nevil Loring 
Aged 52. 
Twenty-Second Baronet. 

“Angels . . and little children!” whis- 
pered Mr. Shrig. “Oh pal, you can almost 
hear the beatin’ of her wings!” 


N hour later as the two men trudged 
back through the meadows, Mr. Shrig 
was saying: “Now, pal, this ’ere case is 
closed and I mean to see you established 
as the twenty-third Baronet, Sir David 
Loring—vich von’t be ’ard considerin’ the 

papers and proof I ’as in my pocket.” 
But David was thinking of other things. 
He was dreaming his old dream—in which 
he and Anticlea drove to the church; 
always he alighted and then, blushing with 
new shyness, Anticlea stepped down from 
the coach; and they went into the church 
where the kind, old minister and a gay 
crowd waited. And David knew that he 
dreamed aright, that it would all come 
true—even despite melancholy doubts 
and death. For as Mr. Shrig was saying 
“Life must be served, ye know, pal.” 

[The End] : 

Copyright 1924 by Jeffery Farnol 
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Rouge a little—not 


much. Let it not be 


tale-bearer but let 


give a convincing look 
of exquisite loveliness 


Foundations should never 
be slighted so do not 
neglect them in your 
make-up. With fingertips 
blend in carefully the 
foundation cream which 
suits your skin. A warn- 
ing here: Put on make- 
up in the lighting under 
which it is to be worn; 
wear the costume in 
vhich you will appear 
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The 
Finishing 
Touch 


Directions by Virginia Kirkus 





ifter this foundation, 
apply a very little rouge 
and with a light upward 
movement follow where 
vour natural color should 
be. Shade off at the edge 
and then fluff on the 
powder lightly. If you 
put on too much, fluff it 
off again with a fresh 
dab of cotton, Make-up 
must not be conspicuous 


N THESE pages we deal only with the normal skin. Sut what 
of the skin that demands special treatment? Do you know 
how to judge your own skin? 


Is your skin dry or oily? Have you enlarged pores, pimples, 


blackheads? 
What of your coloring? 


are you too pale, or sallow, or florid? 


Are tell-tale lines coming on your forehead? Or crow’s feet 


at the corners of your eyes? 
And your nose—is it shiny or red? 
Are you fighting against a double chin and sagging muscles? 


Is it fair, medium, brunette? Or 


In writing to us of your special problems, be sure to ask yourself 


these questions first of all. And 


if you are in earnest, you don’t 


need to live in New York to get the treatments given in the most 
exclusive beauty salons. For just such problems as yours they have 


prepared simple home courses. 


They will send you full instructions 


regarding your skin and keep in constant touch with you until 


you have remedied your difficulties. 


Let us send you their names. 


In addition, we have prepared a list of reliable cosmetics for you 
to use in following the methods, given on this page, for the 


“finishing touch.” 


We can aid you, too, in answering your queries regarding the care 
of your hair, your figure, your diet. Send a two-cent stamp to cover 
postage, and we shall mail you without charge this month, our 
service booklet, A Little Book of Good Looks. Address the Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


= 








A delicate touch indeed 
is necessary if you feel 
you must touch up your 
eyes and your eyelashes 
and eyebrows. The faint- 
est of faint shadows 
round the eyes and a 
darkening of brows and 
lashes that are too pale— 
so much and no more is 
in good taste. Learn to 
do this little with an 
artist’s hand. If your 
eyes need no make-up, be 
sure to brush away the 
tiny particles of powder 
that will cling to your 
eyebrows and lashes 








Now for your lips. Are 
you sure they need any 
make-up? If they do, 
here are some rules that 
will help: Part your lips 
a trifle in rouging them 
so that talking won't re- 
veal a dividing line. A 
small mouth needs more 
rouge than a large one. 
And always the color 
must fade off at the 
corners. Blend with the 
back of your little finger- 
nail. Remember _ that 
daylight needs less lip- 
stick than artificial light 


Are you satisfied with 
the full face view in your 
mirror? Don’t rest at 
that—your profile may 
tell a different story. It 
may disclose a crudeness 
of outline. If so, your 
make-up must be care- 
fully blended and _ sof- 
tened. Or perhaps you 
may need a final touch 
of rouge. And did you 
forget a bit of it on your 
chin and the tips of your 
ears? And last of all put 
a drop of delicate per- 
fume—fragrant, elusive 
—behind your ears 








Now!—A new way 
to lighten cloudy teeth 


-and without bleaching or harsh grit. 
The way foremost dentists now are urging. 


ULL teeth, dingy teeth, teeth that 

lack gleam and _ lustre—modern 
science has discovered a new way to 
correct them. 

In a short time you can work a 
transformation. In ten days you can 
have whiter, more gleaming teeth than 
you ever thought you could have. 

This offers you free a 10-day test. 
Simply use the coupon. 


Why teeth lose color, how combat- 
ing the film works wonders- 
note results in 10 days 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, 
run your tongue across them. You will 
feel a film. That’s the cause of the 
trouble. You must combat it 

Film is that viscous coat that you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It hides the natural 
lustre of your teeth. 

It also holds food substance which 
ferments and causes acid. In contact 
with teeth, this acid invites decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

So dull and dingy teeth mean more 
than loss of good appearance. They 
may indicate danger, grave danger to 
your teeth. 


New methods now that mean greater 
tooth beauty plus better protec- 
tion from tooth troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to 


Protect the enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates 


it with an agent far softer than enamel. Never 
use a film combatant which contains harsh grit. 





Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 
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10-day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 
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cope adequately with that film. Not 
one could effectively combat it. Harsh 
grit tended to injure the enamel. Soap 
and chalk were inadequate. 


Now modern dental science has found 
two new combatants. Their action is 
to curdle film and then harmlessly 
remove it. They are embodied in a 
new type tooth paste called Pepsodent 

-a scientific method that is changing 
the tooth cleansing habits of some 50 
different nations. " 

To millions this new way has proved 
the folly of having dull and dingy 
teeth. The folly of inviting tooth 
troubles when their chief cause can 
be combated. Don’t you think it worth 
while to try it for 10 days; then to 
note results yourself? 


Make the test 


Remember, every time you eat, food 
clings to your teeth. Film is con- 
stantly forming. The film that ruins 
teeth; that mars their lustre, makes 
them look dingy and dull. 

This new way will combat it—will 
give the lustrous teeth you envy. 

It will polish your teeth; give 
them a new beauty that will delight 
you. 

Make the test today. Clip the cou- 
pon for a free 10-day tube. Why fol- 
low old methods when world’s dental 
authorities urge a better way? 


the film, then removes 
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CHERRY-TIME 
ALL THE TIME 





-if yo oe this 
dependable brand 


—in season and out! It’s 
cherry -time even these 
cold winter days—if you 
know DEL MONTE! 

For DEL MONTE Roy- 
al Annes are the best of 
California’s famous cher- 
ries —large, plump and 
juicy—gathered with all 
their orchard-sweetness 
—and canned ready for 
instant service, when- 
ever you want them. 

They are just different 
enough to provide a tasty 
variation from other fruits. 
They’re so tempting that you 
will want to have them often. 

Only be sure that you get 
this dependable brand. Insist 
on DEL MONTE. Over 60 
years’ experience in the can- 
ning of fine fruits is the guar- 
antee this label offers. 


California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 


€ sure you say 





grateful to a fevered gullet. He was about 
to wolf his third when foraging eyes marked 
down stranger fruit dangling from the 
limb of a tree nearby; a pair of sturdy 
brown brogues, too small to be a man’s. 
Then he heard a chuckle overhead, leaves 
were brushed aside, and David Edward 
saw a young woman smiling down at him. 

Promptly disembarrassing his teeth, he 
said “Hul-lo!” Amusement chimed in 
the as distinctively American “Hello!” the 
girl gave back: “So you’re fond of apples, 
are you?” 

“Rather! Is this orchard yours? I mean 
to say, I hope you don’t mind.” 

“But I do,” the girl declared with per- 
plexing spirit—‘I mind heaps. So does 
the orchard: it’s terribly honoured. It’s 
my father’s orchard, and you're very 
welcome.” 

David Edward brilliantly replied 
“Righto!” with such a kindling regard 
that the girl’s good colour darkened. And 
when he made to go on munching— 
“Wait!” she cried—“you'll find the apples 
from this tree much finer. Here—catch!” 

4 plump and rosy witness to her as- 
sertion sailed through the air as if aimed 
for his head; and while he was busy 
dodging back to catch it, the young 
woman lightly dropped to the turf. 

“No, but quite seriously, I do hope your 
father isn’t the stuffy kind that gives 
trespassers in charge—” 

“But I’m sure he won’t this time. He’s 
an invalid, and won’t know unless I tell 
on you. Please do try that apple.” 

“Splendid!” David Edward obediently 
bit into the fruit. “Don’t mind telling you 
I was starving by inches. I had lost my 
way, you know—” 

“I was wondering.” 

I’d been driving about all morning, not 
caring much where I was heading—I mean 
to say, you know, just for the fun of 
being alone.” 

The eyes of this friendly young thing, 
brown, limpid, and extraordinarily elo 
quent, of a sudden brimmed with the 
completest sympathy. 

“I know,” she gently said. “I should 
think you must often feel like that, as if 
you simply must get away from people 
for a while.” 

“Oh?” That monosyllable said every- 
thing an Englishman wants to say when 
at a full loss but determined to be civil 
about it. “You—ah—often feel the same 
way yourself, what?” 

“Oh, dear, no! We're so lost tucked 
away here, at the back of beyond, I 
hardly see a strange face from one year'’s- 
end to the other. Father’s being bed 
ridden prevents my ever getting away, 
practically. Of course, somebody’s got to 
be on hand all the time or things would 
just go to rack and ruin.” 

‘| wonder could you tell me where I 
can get some petrol . . . Stuff that makes 
the car go, you know. Mine went dry, 
back there in the woods.” 

“Oh! gasoline. Yes: they sell it at the 
general store.” 

A stile helped them over the stone wall 





and set their feet on a path that meandered 


through the fields and pastures of a con- 
siderable estate. Yes, his guide told him; 
she her very self was the directing intelli- 
gence of Valley Farm. Since her father 
was no longer able to get about, there 
was nobody but herself. And . . . well! 
it was something to do. 

To excuse a spontaneous interest in 
agriculture, David Edward invented a 
farm in Canada that was all his own. She 
accepted this as a matter of course. 

Her name, she said, was Margaret 
Anthony. His turned out to be, after hasty 
editing, David Winson. Margaret made 
the surname sound like “Windsor,” and 
submitted to correction with another of 
those illegible looks 

The proprietor of the general store 
proved ready enough to sell “gas” and a 
vessel to carry it in, but boggled at 
British money. Margaret plucked him 
aside by a gartered shirt-sleeve and said 
this and that in an undertone which 
caused him to rear back and show the 
whites of his eyes; and Mr. Winson was 
forthwith assured that his credit was good 
for any amount. And when David thanked 
him and made off with his petrol and his 
guide, the native followed out to the 
middle of the road and stood, hands on 
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hips, gawking. 

Amazing people, Americans 

“T don’t suppose I’ll ever see you again,” 
Margaret said with a wistful face, when 
they parted at the gateway to the grounds 
round her home. “You must have so many 
calls on your time over here.” 

“Hope you don’t think I'd let anything 
prevent my coming back to see you.” The 
girlish face grew quite pale, and eyes 
widened incredibly. “What do you say 
to tomorrow morning? Think you can 
be visible ?” 

“Why! but . . . of course!” 

“Then”—from behind the wheel—“it’s 
au ’voir, Margaret Anthony.” 

“Good bye,” she bade in a breath— 
“good bye—David Windsor.” 

At the first turn in the road, David 
slowed cown to wave back. That slim 
shape of charm in the gateway waved in 
return. He was suddenly a thoughtful 
man. A girl to watch one’s step with. 
Not one to flirt an idle hour away with, 
to kiss and forget. 

The Rolls-Royce duly found its way 
back to New York and was put up in a 
garage, and David set forth to winnow 
a city he didn’t know for a hotel, about 
which he remembered nothing, bar that he 
had rated it a potty hole. He had just as 
much hope of ever again laying eyes on 
Messrs. Rankin & Prowse. 

On the other hand, one had nothing 
else to do; with that necklace gone, noth- 
ing was left that had any definite resem- 
blance to plans for tomorrow. If one had 
a tomorrow . . . The forty-odd dollars 
a foreign-money exchange had given for 
those two fivers wouldn’t last long. When 
all was said, tomorrow wore a face as 
black as h—. But the morrow found her 
waiting for him, sure enough, poised shyly 
on the orchard wall, there as if one ill- 
gauged gesture would startle jer into 
flight. For this day she had put-on a 
pretty print frock and a hat that sweetly 
shadowed her face; and when he bowed 
over her hand he saw grave wonder burn- 
ing in her eyes like lamplight. 

“T never really believed you’d come... 

“T never forget a promise I make myself.” 

“That’s pretty,” she seriously considered. 
“But I didn’t mean I thought you'd for- 
get, only you might be too tired.” 

“And why too tired?” 

“Oh! up all night dancing 

“What makes you think that?” 

She smiled her mysterious smile; 
“At any rate, you must like getting up 
early. I didn’t expect you so soon if at 
all, even if you came the short way; by 
ferry from Oyster Bay, I] mean.” 

Again! Now why must every friendly 
American one met be seemingly leagued 
in a conspiracy to believe one indigenous 
to a community with such a comic name? 

see here! I didn’t come here to talk 
about myself you know. I don’t mind 
admitting I’m rather fed up with me as a 
topic of public interest.” 

“But what else is there to talk about?” 

“There’s you.” 

“T’ve told you everything about myself 
already that could possibly be of any 
interest.” 

“Won't you let me be the judge of 
that ?” 

Her gaze searched his eyes for one 
breathless moment before the floppy hat- 
brim fell between them. But a slender 
hand lay on the top of the stone wall, 
and presently David dared to rest one of 
his own over it. She looked up then; and 
what her eyes said resulted in his taking 
his hand away. 

“I’m sorry.” 

She answered with a pensive simplicity 
that couldn’t have been put on: “I’m 
sorry, too. But of course we mustn’t . 

It would spoil everything.” 

He went away again in the course of an 
hour or so, on the understanding that he 
would return the next day—“if he could 
possibly manage”! 

Fate, he felt, was playing a thick game 
with him, that had all within forty-eight 
hours despoiled him of the fruits of the 
solitary haul of records in a hapless history 
and thrown him into a way of repairing 
and consolidating his fortures by means 


of one easy and tempting coup. 

It couldn’t be long now, going on what 
the girl said, before her pater would pop 
off and leave her the tidy little fortune 
that Valley Farm stood for. It would all 
rest with him, then . 

Well! he expected (with a bitter, secret 
laugh) he wouldn’t find himself too 
squeamish . 

This time he found Margaret waiting in 
the gateway to the walled grounds. 

“Please drive in,” she gaily begged, and 
before he could stop the engine _ 
hopped up on the running-board. “No, 
won’t get in; it isn’t far to the house. Gh! 
I do hope you won’t be cross . ‘ 

“And whatever put it into your head,” 
he asked, wheeling the car at a snail’s- 
pace up a winding drive, “anything could 
at any time make me cross with you?” 

“But you don’t know yet . I've told 
father about you; and he says I may ask 
you to stay for luncheon. Do say you 
will—and want to!” 

“Want to more than anything I can 
think of. And thank you very much. And 
am I to have the pleasure of meeting your 
father, too?” 

“T’m afraid he isn’t quite well enough 
today. But he asks me to present his 
respects and apologies and say he hopes 
to feel stronger another time .. . if there’s 
to be another time . . .” 

“Why not?—if you’re sure you want 
to see more of me.” 

“Oh, I don’t know . . . It’s all so 
strange and wonderful, too wonderful to 
last, I’m afraid.” 

“Ts it, though!” Again that irksome 
sense of playing with masked meanings! 

It was with the measuring eye of a 
prospective proprietor that David sub- 
mitted to being shown round the house 
and grounds. A sound property, a warm 
living. A speedy cure for every hardship, 
a short shift for all uncertainties. And 
nothing to pay, nothing required more 
than the stretching forth of a hand to 
take and possess and enjoy 

Margaret was a poised sweet presence 
across the table at luncheon; one need 
never hesitate to go anywhere with a 
wife like that—anywhere outside of En 
gland, at least. 

Strange she should seem so content to 
take him for granted, had never once by 
the idlest question showed any disposition 
to delve into his yesterdays. She had 
plenty of conversation but, for all evi 
dence to the contrary, no curiosity what 
ever. 

“But you will try to come again?” she 
prettily begged after luncheon, “just 
once!” 

“Why ‘just once’? Why must I come 
only once more to see you?” 

“Would it be fair, do you think? You 
know,” she said without a falter, “T like 
you. You like me—I know that. But 
you are—you; and I—You have so many 
others to think of, you can’t have time 
to think much of me. And I who have 
nobody to consider, only my father—I 
daren’t let myself think too much of you.” 

“Are you making up a riddle to be- 
wilder me with?” 

“As if you didn’t know the answer!” 

“If I do—I’m sure it’s a happier answer 
than any you seem to have in mind.” 

“You shouldn’t say that. The answer is 
—you will come just once again to Val- 
ley Farm, just once again if you can 
manage, to say good bye.” 

“Au ’voir, David Windsor!” 

He cocked a whimsical eyebrow over 
that stubborn mispronunciation, and 
bowed above a hand that lay in his and 
touched it with his lips. 

When he looked back, before the wind- 
ings of the drive screened away the house, 
he saw her nursing that hand to her 
cheek, quite unaffectedly, as if she held it 
more dear than anything in all the world 

But how should she have anticipated 
that strategic move which had contem- 
plated his stopping away from her for one 
whole day, to give loneliness time to sap 
the foundations of that singularly subtle 
resistance which she manifested with him? 

David himself was looking forward with 
a fairly forlorn feeling to one livelong 
day of tedium unenlivened by a run out 
of town in the Rolls-Royce to how to 
kill so much time without spending 
money? It was [Turn to page 51] 
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: PLEASANT 
THOUGHT 
; F you like “Corn-on-the-cob” you can’t help | 
liking Mazola. For this pure salad and 


cooking oil is as good and delicious to eat as 
k the corn from which it comes. 


This is why Mazola is known as the absolutely 
d pure vegetable oil—from an edible source (Corn). 
And it is made right in the heart of the big 
. corn belt of the United States, in sanitary, 
s modern plants. Every can is sealed tight— 
y and you, the consumer, are the first person to 
handle its contents. 





AZOLA is not a grease—but a whole- 
some, easily digested fat. That is why 
Mazola-fried foods are easy to digest—and free 
from grease. 
; When you think of frying, think of Mazola— 
use it once and you will never go back to the old- 
fashioned, greasy and smoky methods of frying. 


















Many mothers, realizing 
the health and food value of 
Mazola, give a spoonful or 
two to their growing children 
regularly. 





TCC: The NEW beautifully 
illustrated sixty-four page Corn 
i Products Cook Book containing 
more than a hundred valuable 
recipes. Write to the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, Dept. 
15, Argo, Illinois. 
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One cup D mond Walnut kernels. 4 cup 
' cooking oil. Salt. He: it oil in very small frying 
pan; when | put in enough Diamo ynd walnuts 
to ¢ r bottom of pan, and stir until they begin 
to « re color. Remove with spoon or small 
sk er, taking up as little oil as possible. Drain 
on brown paper, and sprinkle with salt. Repeat 
until all are finished. 








Salted Walnuts 
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HEN you ordered merely “walnuts” from 
your Grocer and received those especially 
delicious ones they just happened to come from a 
special bag in his store labeled “Diamond Walnuts.” 
But that happening marks an opportunity for you 
now, if you want the very best for the Christmas 
Nut Bowl and the stockings. You need do but one 
thing to insure your getting the same kind every time 
you buy—just say, plainly, “Diamond Walnuts” in- 
stead of “walnuts.” 

It’s an easy thing to do—an easy word to re- 
member—and it gets you so much for your money, 
regularly, not just occasionally, by chance. 

You buy other goods by brand name because of 
quality insurance—why not Diamond Walnuts and 
get better and more kernels per pound? 

Through our great cooperative association in Cal- 
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Those Particularly Good Walnuts 
That You Liked So Much 


ifornia, we growers—4186 of us—make a specialty 
of producing these thin-shelled, crisp, plump, tender, 
flavory nuts that crack so easily without crushing 
the kernels. Climate and soil are more ideal here 
than anywhere else in the world. 

We grow 50,000,000 pounds a year on famous 
trees. We run them through our own patented 
suction machine, then pick them over three times 
by hand, to get the best. 

We discard, in this way, about 5,000,000 pounds 
a year to get “Diamond” Quality. 

Thus, Diamond Walnuts are selected for you to save you 
the trouble at the Grocer’s. Take full advantage of it. Always 
say, Diamond Walnuts.” Be sure to do it this Christmas. 

As the price of Diamond Walnuts is usually about the same 
as for other walnuts, surely it is worth while insisting that 
the Grocer take yours from the famous Diamond bag illustra- 
ted below. You'll agree with us when you have » tried them. 





—get them again for Christmas 


Stop CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
7 Dept. B-8, Los Angeles, California 


A Purely Cooperative, Non-Profit Organization of 4186 Growers 
Our Yearly Production 50,000,000 Pounds 


M°? 1 DIAMO ND WALNUTS—about 50,000,000 pounds a year ¢ UR OFFER: The handiest loose-leaf receipt book ever designed. Includes 

3ut you can also buy these same delicious strong, flexible cover, complete set index cards, and 50 blank sheets for your 
Walnuts shelled nels alone. Ha ves for topping mixed favorite receipts. Size 6x8 inches. Lies flat, stays open. Would cost $2.00 in 
“ ces is in large and s t Both ““Vac- any retail store, but you send actual cost te us—-only $1.00—to get one prepaid 





e¢ DIAMOND to your door. Includes many of our choicest Walnut receipts but no advertis- 
ing in or on the book. Just enclose a money order, check, or $1.00 bill 


with your request. 


to you with the incomparat 





| ) Crackin’ Good Walnuts 
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unbearable to stick in one’s room, equally 
distasteful to loaf hours away in the 
streets. He walked them till his feet ached, 
then drifted into a cinema theater. 

One of the showings comprehended 
timely views of the Prince of Wales play- 
ing spectator at a practise polo match 
somewhere on Long Island. David Edward 
Patrick Winson-Cheyne, found a _ remi- 
niscent grin for those shadows of a well- 
remembered figure and thought: “Good 
old Pragger Wagger! hasn’t aged a day.” 
That might have been the same boyish 
personage whom one had last seen in 
civilian clothing years ago, strolling down 
the Broad. 

Amusing to remark that the Pragger 
Wagger was rigged out in grey flannels 
with an over-plaid that were a fair match 
for those which today make up the main 
wardrobe of David Edward Patrick Win- 
son-Cheyne; a soft hat with brim snapped 
down in the same fashion; shoes like 
brothers of the brown buckskins on his 

7 own feet. 

During a lull which presently fell in the 
organ recital, Rankin in the row in front 
spoke up quite clearly. His tone was 
guarded, presumably the blackleg thought 
the music was still covering his con- 
fidences; but those unmistakable nasal 
accents cut the humming hush as a knife 
cuts cheese 

“T’ll push along now. Give me haffa- 
nour; if Prowsy’s sobered up enough to 
know his name and number when I get 
back to the room, he’ll be dead to the 
world, buh-leeve me, feller, by the time 
you show up. I'll slip the night clerk a 
tip to pass you right up without an- 
nouncing you by telephone. So long.” 

The Yankee made a bold silhouette 
against the lighted screen. As he trampled 
out, David got up and followed. 

The theatres were disgorging their 
crowds, making it easy to cruise in 
Rankin’s wake without letting him sus- 
pect he wes being hunted. He turned off 
into a cross-town street not far from the 
cinema house, and immediately entered a 

S shabby hotel. David watched his man 

speak to one of the desk clerks, then 
pass on to the elevators, and after a 
wait of ten minutes in turn addressed 
himself to the clerk 

“To see Mr. Rankin. 
leave word about me.” 

‘Sure—Room Ten-eleven.” 

The door so numbered was not locked. 
David Edward Patrick Winson-Cheyne 
did not knock. He went in, shut the door 
and bolted it, without disturbing either 
of the room’s tenants. 

Rankin was bending over a bed on 
which Prowse, the total abstainer of the 
Transylvania’s smoking-room lot, was 
stretched out, absolutely blind-oh, and 
snoring like a bull pup. Rankin, seemingly 
bent on making sure that this insen- 
sibility was unfeigned, was shaking him 
rudely and rasping his name. 

“Let him be,” David pleasantly sug- 
gested. “You won’t find him very useful, 
old sweetheart, even if he should come to.” 

Rankin spun round with a snarl. 

“I'll thank you for that necklace, if 
you don’t mind.” 

One of those subtle hands slipped 
smoothly toward Rankin’s hip; one of 
David's fists cracked on Rankin’s jaw. 
The man lurched back, over-turned a 
chair between them and, before David 
could hurdle this obstacle, had whipped 
out an automatic pistol. David all in a 
breath stooped, caught the chair up by 

its back and hurled it point-blank. Rankin 
( cried blasphemously over a fractured wrist. 

“Now the necklace, please!” 

By way of answer, Rankin aimed a left 
which was so unexpected that the knuckles 
made contact with an eye before David 
could duck or guard. After that, however, 
Rankin had a thin time of it. It wasn’t 
long before David left the man uncon- 

| scious and took himself off with the neck- 

lace and the beginning of a noble black eye. 

. This last had grown so painful by 

morning that his first call was paid to a 

surgeon, who bathed and painted and 
dressed it in a striking black patch. 

A morose David drove away to keep his 
appointment with Margaret Anthony. He 
would have much preferred to put off 


showing himself again till his hurt had 
healed; but circumstances were snapping 


He said he’d 
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at his heels like a pack of ill-disposi- 
tioned curs. 

The surgeon’s fee had been five dollars. 
The Rolls-Royce had already proved it 
couldn’t run on love or good will. Not 
only that, it were foolhardy to risk being 
identified with it another day. Rankin 
and Prowse were to be counted on to 
stick at nothing in the way of reprisals 
Yet how to realize on jewels worth a cool 
twenty thousand. A stranger with a fist- 
ful of fine stones frequenting the channels 
of the legitimate diamond trade could 
only cause gossip sure to find its way 
in time to the ears of the police. 

The housemaid who answered the door 
took the name of Mr. Winson upstairs 
and came back to report that Miss 
Anthony would be down directly. 

“I’m so sorry . . . Forgive me for keep- 
ing you waiting.” 

He was lounging in the recess of a 
window, gazing moodily out over a lawn 
that he didn’t see, and had not heard a 
step upon the stairs. He whirled about, 
her two hands fell into his. “It doesn’t 
matter, now I see you and know you’re 


not ill. You aren’t ill, are you?” 
“No”—she shook a weary head— 
“just unhappy. Father. . .” 


“He’s not—?” 

“No. The doctors say his vitality is so 
extraordinary, he may live for many years. 
But he suffers so; and there’s nothing 
one can do, only give him drugs and pray 
for the worst to pass. I haven't 
had any sleep since night before last.” 

“But you shouldn’t have troubled to 
see me. I would have understood—” 

“When you'd come all that long way? 
Besides, I wanted to see you. I didn’t 
expect you, of course, and I’ve been so 
anxious ever since yesterday—I mean, on 
account of your poor eye. It isn’t really 


very bad, is it? Do tell me it doesn’t 
hurt much.” 
“No, it doesn’t. But... I don’t un- 


derstand how you knew . 
“O dear!” she sighed, and wagged her 
head over the fatuity of trying to keep 
up that make-believe forever. “I read all 
about your accident in the papers—” 

“In the papers!” 

“Don’t you know they print long sto- 
ries about you every day, what you do 
and where you go? Don’t you know they 
all told, last night, about your being 
struck in the eye by a bit of earth while 
playing polo in the afternoon?” 

“‘Playing polo—I!” 4 

“% David Windsor!” she cried between 
a laugh and a sigh—“I’m sorry, I know 
you don’t like people fussing over you, 
just because you’re the Prince of Wales, 
and I didn’t mean to let you know I knew 
—only, I was so worried about your eye, 
it just slipped out, somehow.” 

“But .. . Half a minute, please!” 
Hardly too much grace to ask... H 
sheered off to the window again. “I see!” 
he muttered. 

“You won’t be angry with me now, 
will you?” the rueful voice behind him 
went on. And her hand touched his in 
pleading. “Please don’t be—” 

His grasp closed gently on her fingers. 
“Never angry with you—of course— 
only—!” 

“T couldn’t help knowing you from the 
very first, I’d been so interested in read- 
ing everything about you from the time 
you landed. The papers said you always 
wore grey flannels, and a blue shirt and 
brown suéde shoes. And they told about 
your cars, too, how many Rolls-Royces 
you were using, and everything. And 
still I could hardly believe it could be 
when you found so much time to spare 
for me, till I read about the way you 
threw the reporters off on false trails to 
get time to yourself—how you’d be gone 
for hours and not even the people of 
your suite would know where you were. 
And that made me so happy, and so 
proud, to think you were taking so much 
trouble just to come to see me without 
anybody suspecting. I’m afraid,” wistfully 
she concluded, “it made me too happy . . 
David Windsor.” 

The pressure on her fingers tightened. 
“But I never was mad enough to for- 


get—what must be—And it has been hap- 
piness for me. If you only knew, you 
wouldn't regret anything or be sorry for 
me. 

Without stirring David Edward Patrick 
Winson-Cheyne said in a strained voice: 
“Suppose—just suppose you were mis- 
taken, that I wasn’t—” 

“Oh! but of course you’re you. No- 
body but you could have been so patient 
with me and dear and kind, so—so 
knightly, David Windsor.” 

As if that strong wind of romantic 
faith had rent to shreds the stuff of 
dreams all vain and selfish, he seemed to 
hear their tatters whipping with a rumour 
like cruel laughter. 

This, then, his bitter position to be to 
BOE: hens 

A prince of dreams come true—or 
nothing. To fail of thai ideal of chivalry 
which her faith had shaped, into which 
her worship had breathed heroic: life, 
would be to forfeit something priceless, 
—a weird, anomalous sort of self-respect, 
but remotely akin to vanity, that in truth 
was nothing less than honour for the self 
her fond idolatry had clothed him with. 

And now at last he knew it, that love 
which seeks less to gain than to give love 
that he might never realize now but by 
forswearing it! 

Yet one more mad irony of this fretful 
dream. “What are you thinking about?” 
the troubled voice at his shoulder asked. 

“Only of you”—he turned, and took her 
hands, and held them to his breast—‘that 
life isn’t too kind to us, dear—that I 
love you and must give you up.” 

“Oh!” she cried in a sob, and crept into 
his arms to rest her head where he had 
held her hands. . . . “Just this once, dear, 
my dear, only for this one little moment 
out of all our time It can’t be 
wrong . . For I love you, too, and I 
must lose you . . Just this one little 
minute, before you go away and I may 
never see you again, dear, my very 
dear, or hear your voice, or know your 
face but in my dreams. Hold me fast, 
David, for this our little minute.” 

She presently began to cry a little, very 
softly. And David Edward Patrick Win- 
son-Cheyne tenderly lifted her face till 
they stood lip to lip for a time longer 
than they knew. 

He went his way; and within another 
month a key he had let him in to a flat 
in a great block that stands within a 
biscuit-toss of Buckingham Palace. And a 
woman who had been reading in a lounge- 
chair by a fire that burned, as small and 
brave as true love in a selfish world, in 
the drawing-room—a lovely lady in a 
most seductive tea-gown, with many 
jewels on wrists and fingers and gleaming 
at her throat, started up with a choking 
cry and stood in a stare of aversion and 
dismay comprehending the shabby ghost 
that waited in the doorway. 

Even Margaret Anthony would hardly 
have known him now. The grey flannels 
were torn and stained beyond repair, the 
brown buckskin shoes were wrecks, and the 
grey hat was, one plain word, shocking. 

Wearying at last, he brought from be- 
neath his coat a hand with something 
tightly clasped and released this with a 
light toss. A slender writhing snake of 
white fire fell at the woman’s feet. 

“T’ve brought it back,” said the tired 
voice of David Edward Patrick Winson- 
Cheyne. “Now all I have to ask is a 
chance for my life—call off Scotland Yard.” 

“T can’t,” she retorted: “I’ve never re- 
ported your theft. Thank God! I’ve got 
pride enough to keep some things to 
myself. Where have you been?” 

“In the States.” 

“And what brought you back?” 

“A cattle-boat. I worked my passage 
Otherwise, your necklace, the necklace I 
gave you and turned swindler to pay for, 
would have had to come home to roost 
by registered post.” 

“There’s a woman in this!” the lovely 
vindictive lady charged. “And now I sup- 
pose you want me to divorce you, so 
you may marry her?” 

“Wrong, there. She isn’t dreaming of 
marrying me. You see,” said David Ed- 
ward Patrick Winson-Cheyne with an odd 
break in his bantering air—“it’s a curious 
case. You'll hardly understand. Not sure 
I do, myself. The [Turn to page 56] 















NEW 
SALADS 


paste these pecibes 


in your cook boo 


Aras’s DELIGHT: 
vice, arrange two slices of Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
apple upon a lettuce leaf, and sprinkle with 
| finely-cut celery and chopped walnuts. Top with 
two or more dates stuffed with cream cheese, 
and serve with French Dressing. 


PARADISE SALAD: Mix 1 cup marshmallows 
| (cut in pieces), 2 diced oranges, 1 sliced banana 
and % cup chopped nuts; add a little salt and 


allow to stand for about an hour, Cut 2 small 


heads of lettuce into fourths and arrange around 
| outside of a salad bowl, filling in the center with 
the fruit mixtere. Top with Maraschino Cher- 
| ries and serve with whipped cream. kt 





—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 


from the can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of make-up dishes. 


And don’t forget that Canned 
Hawatian Pineapple is America’s 
favorite dessert fruit, as well— 
the secret of. many a woman’s 
success as a hostess. 


Packed in two convenient 
forms—Sliced and Crushed—it 
opens up a whole new assort- 
ment of appetite-tempting dishes. 


Orderfromyourgrocer! You'll 
find that it pays to keep both 
kinds on hand. 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 18, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book. 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.”’ 
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City 
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This reduces the swelling —relieves the pain 


The oldest and most obstinate 
cases of rheumatic joints are re- 
lieved by Sloan’s when all other 
remedies have failed. 

No tiresome rubbing. Just pat 
it on lightly. Instantly you feel 
a warm glow of comfort as fresh, 
new blood is sent tingling through 
the painful tissues, 


Sloan's Liniment 


The enriched blood supply not 
only relieves the pain, but drives 
out the infection that is causing 
the pain. 

Get a bottle today and see for 
yourself how quickly it relieves 
the swelling, inflammation and 
pain in enlarged, creaky joints, 
All druggists—35 cents. 


kills 
pain! 


























The first stage of the masonry of the McCall house: just after the 
uprights are in place and the planks laid to receive the masonry 


Economical Masonry 


By Ernest Flagg 


Author of Small Houses 


HE progress photograph of the They all interlock and unless set right, 

McCall House at the top of this won't fit. Therefore they are fool-proof, 

page shows the masonry forms still so to speak. One cannot set them up 
wrong by so much as a quarter of an 
inch. Thus an accuracy is obtained al- 
together unknown in common building. 


in place. As these will shortly be removed 
it seems as if this opportunity should be 
taken to describe them. 

These forms are a very important item 
of cconemy in this system of building 
By their use the labor of bui'd ng masonry 
walls is reduced by more than one-half 
and what is left can be done mostly by 
men commonly called unskilled but who 
soon become skilled in this sort of work 


HE great importance of this extreme 
accuracy in the reduction of cost can 
hardly be overestimated for it permits of 
machine werk instead of hand work. 
Under ordinary conditions a mechanic 
who would get out material for interior 


because it is so very 
simple. 

The building of 
walls by the use of 
forms ought to save 
a great deal in cost, 
but forms, as com- 
monly made, are so 
wasteful of labor 
and materials that 
there is little ccon- 
omy in their use. 
With these forms 
the case is different. 
Very little wood is 
used and that little 
uninjured by nailing 
so that it may be 
used over and over 
again for this, and 
finally for some 
other purpose 

The forms consist 


chiefly of uprights 
with light frames, 
whch fit between 


them at the top 
and hold the ends 
in place, and ordi- 
nary planks. The 
frames have notches 


« 
_~ 





F YOU travel by motor or trol- 

ley along the Richmond Road, 
the great highway between Neu 
York and Philadelphia, you will 
see, as you pass throug’t Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island, a large sign 
bearing the announcement: The 
McCall Demonstration House. 
Back of the sign stands a small 
house of simple dignity and 
beauty. This five-room house, 
costing about $6000, can be built 
for less than a wooden one, be- 
cause, says Mr. Flagg, of its 
simplicity and honesty. 

After seeing the beauty of this 
little house of stone—a house 
which, however, can be con- 
structed of any available building 
material—you will be eager to 
know details of the Flagg method. 
In this, the fourth article of a 
special series, Mr. Flagg himself 
tells you how he cuts costs. 


finish without tak- 
ing measurements 
at the building, 
would be thought 
a fool; but with 
this kind of con- 
struction no _ such 
measurements are 
necessary. The re- 
sult is that work 
can be gotten out 
in the shops of 
standard size with 
the certainty that it 
will fit. Anyone 
who has built can 
readily understand 
what a convenience 
this is and how 
greatly it reduces 
labor and saves time 
and money. 

Although 
forms are really 
very simple and 
easy to operate 
when understood, it 
is not so easy to 
describe them in few 
words even when 
one has the aid of 


the 


into which the up- 
rights fit so that 
each. upright is 
firmly held, pre- 
cisely in its proper place, 
which, except at the corners, 
is exactly one module from 
center to center of upright 
This is one of the benefits of 
the use of a module for with- 
out that the forms could not 
be used. Note in the picture 
at top of page, uprights set 
beyond the others at the cor- 
ners, to which batter boards are tacked. 
The boards are all at an uniform level. 
On the upper edge of each a nail is 
driven on the module line which coincides 
with the inner face of the wall, so that 
when a string is drawn from nail to nail 
the line is exact!y defined. The planks do 
not reach the corners so as not to inter- 
fere with the placing of the cast stone 
blocks or quoins of the corners 

It will readily be seen that as the up- 
rights fit into these notches in the frames, 
one cannot go wrong in setting them. 








photographs as we 
have here We shall 
attempt only a gen- 
eral description re- 
ferring those who want a 
more detailed account, to the 
writer’s book ‘‘Small Houses” 
which may be found in most 
public libraries. 

The uorights, held in place 
at the tops by the frames al- 
rcady spoken of, are similarly 
kept in position at the bottom 
by sleepers which are simply 
small pieces of wood lail transversely 
across the wall having holes in each end 
into which pins on the feet of the up- 
rights fit. The uprights are further held in 
position by diagonal braces bolted to 
them at the corners. A great element of 
economy is the case with which the planks 
can be slipped out. In actual practice that 
happens every day, so that only two or 
three planks are used at a time as appears 
in the photographs. Although one would 
not suspect it from the photographs, the 
planks do not come in [Turn to page 53] 
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A second stage of the progress of the economical masonry of the 


McCall Demonstration House: 


drawn and used at a higher level. 


the lower planks have been with- 


The details are given below 


Economical Masonry 


[Continued from page 52] 


direct contact with the uprights. Between 
the two there are short pieces of wood as 
long as the height of three planks. When 
these strips, or release sticks as they are 
called, are knocked out, the planks are 
loosened and may be withdrawn; but be- 
fore doing that the planks above and 
which rest on the ones to be removed 
must be prevented from falling when their 
support is gone. This is done by means of 
sharp pins which pass through 
holes in the uprights and en- 
gage the planks. A slight tap 
on the pin is sufficient for the 
purpose. Note in the picture 
that shows the second stage 
of progress the use of the 
auxiliary uprights for scaf- 
folding and runways. No nails 
are used in making the scaf- 
folds but bolts as 
elsewhere. The bat- | 
ter boards have now 
been removed as no 
longer necessary 
The method of 
— bo s ote A measure 
oy = ‘ mining the 
forms is as follows: rene, 
First the inside cor- | ~ ‘ 
ners of the walls are | Mr. Flagg 
staked out on the | «upon a 
ground as accurately | based on the 
as possible. Thentwo | of framing 
or three auxiliary up proper unit 
rights are set at each small houses. 
corner. These uprights | 3’ 9” 





MODULE 


has determined 
module of 3’ 9", 
economical use 
lumber, as the 
for designing of 
This module of 
is indicated on his draw- 


below the cords. After the second trench 
is dug, it is filled to the level of the bot- 
tom of the first trench with a dry stone 
wall. That is, a wall laid up without 
mortar. Then in the bottom of the first 
trench the sleepers are placed at proper 
intervals on which the uprights stand and 
which hold them at the proper distance 
apart as above described. A few corner up- 
rights are then erected and temporarily 
braced and a corner alignment 
truss set, after which the tem- 
porary braces are removed 
and the diagonal braces bolted 
on. The work of setting the 
uprights and alignment trusses 
proceeds, working out from 
this first corner. They will all 
interlock and if the work has 
been accurately done will fit 
all the way round 
Although this sounds 
complicated when de- 
scribed, the operation 
is simple and is per- 
formed, except as to 


is a unit of : 
01 the establishment of 


used for deter- ‘ 4 
43 the lines, by unskilled 
) tic f Pe 
proportion of a labor. 
After the form up- 


rights are in place 
the first planks are 
set all the way around, 
making a trough, so 
to speak, which is to 
be filled with masonry ; 
but before it is filled, 


| 


are out beyond the | ings by squares in dotted lines, the necessary door 
form uprights and af | which are adhered to by the and window frames 
terwards serve to sup contractor in the laying out and bucks for win- 
port the scaffold as and construction of the build- dow splays must be 


shown in the photo ing instead 


of the 


usual stood in their proper 





graphs. When the methods of measurements. places. The frames 
corner _ auxiliaries | become engaged in 
are in place a mark ~ — ~ the wall while the 
is made on each at bucks are with- 


an uniform level. It makes no difference 
what level provided it be uniform. Then 
boards are tacked between each pair of 
uprights the upper edge of which is at 
said level. In the upper edges of each of 
these boards a nail is driven exactly on 
the module line which runs on the inside 
of the wall in such fashion that when a 
cord is drawn from one nail to the other 
it will exactly define the inner face of the 
wall. When this operation is completed 
on all sides there will be lines all at an 
uniform level, which exactly coincide with 
the inner faces of the walls. Having thus 
accurately laid out the work, a trench is 
dug one foot deep and wide enough to 
accommodate the sleepers above referred 
to. This is called the first trench. In the 
bottom of this first trench a second trench 
is made of the thickness of the wall and 
deep enough to be below the frost line. 
The inner face of this trench is plumb 


drawn after the planks are removed. 
The wall is generally built in sections, 
only two or three planks high at a time, 
and every day the lower planks are re- 
moved to be used at a higher level 


HE operation for building the wall is 

of the simplest possible type. The 
stones which make the face of the wall 
are stood in the forms with their flattest 
side out, that is, against the planks which 
are in line with the face of the wall. No 
mortar is used in setting the stones; they 
are simply stood in like pieces of mosaic 
and backed up with concrete in which 
rough stones are imbedded. At the cor- 
ners cast stone blocks are used. They look 
well and save a great deal in cost. With- 
out them it is necessary to have squared 
stones at the corners and these are diffi- 
cult to prepare and unless very well made 
spoil the appearance [Turn to page 54] 


HE architect’s building plans and specifications for this house will be fur- 
nished by McCall’s for only $15—a saving of hundreds of dollars for you. 
Address the Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


Says Elizabeth Arden 


COARSE pores are a symptom of a sluggish skin. 








Waken 


4and tone the skin by patting briskly with Ardena Shin Tonic. 
Then smooth Pore Cream over the gaping ugly pores, particular- 
ly on the nose and chin. This astringent cream closes the open 
pores, corrects their relaxed condition, refines the coarsest skin. 
Apply Pore Cream at bedtime, leave it on the skin over night. 


ARDEN VENETIAN PORE CREAM, $1, $2.50 


ARDENA SKIN TONIC, 


85c, $2, $3.75 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


Arden Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops-everywhere 
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“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
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natural color. Insist on 
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NAME PENCIL SETS 
This DE LUXE SET oe ag vd a 
leather case with coin pocket, filled with pencils 
and penholder in assorted colors, point protector, 
ruler and pencil sharpener. Any name engraved as 


shown in 18 kt. gold. Price $1.00. 
JUNIOR SET —3 pencils, 
leather case. e SOc. 
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U. S. Postage. 
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Zanol Food Flavors 


—In Tubes! 


Non-Alcoholic—Economical—Convenient 


Just try one of the many ZANOL Flavors 
in your next cake, pudding or icing—or in 
that sauce which you are so particular about. 
The result will be a revelation to you, be- 
cause ZANOL Flavors are so delightful, so 
tasteful that you will never use any other. 


ZANOL Flavors are entirely different from 
the ordinary extracts which contain about 
twenty parts of alcohol to one part of actual 
flavor. In the ZANOL process all alcohol 
is eliminated. You get pure flavor in highly 
concentrated form. It is of such strength 
that it cannot bake out or freeze out. 
ZANOL Flavors are supplied in tubes and 
you measure them by the drop instead of by 


local Representative who calls at your home. 
ZANOL Products cannot be obtained at 
stores. The ZANOL Service Plan enables 
you to purchase your household necessities 
in the comfort and convenience of yout 
home, without the trouble of shopping or 
even telephoning. It gives you absolutely 
fresh goods, direct from the ZANOL Pure 
Food Kitchens, at a worthwhile saving in 
price. 

If you have not been using ZANOL Prod- 
ucts, we offer to send you a generous trial 
tube of Vanilla Flavor on receipt of ten 
cents in coin or stamps to help defray mail- 
ing costs. We will include a copy of our 





The picture, above, where some planks ure removed, shows the 
appearance of the stonework before pointing. The progress of 
this little house demonstrates, graphically, Mr. Flagg’s methods 


Economical Masonry 


[Continued from page 53] 


of the rest of the masonry. With the 
blocks the corners are as easy to make 
as any other part. It has been found in 
practice that the saving in labor alone 
by the use of these blocks is more than 
enough to pay for the blocks and the 
cost of their setting. The forms are in 
such perfect align- 
ment that no brown 


trusses. In the picture below, note the 
difference in the appearance of the wall 
before and after pointing. 

One great object in this system of build- 
ing is to reduce labor in doing work by 
easier methods. It is the high wages which 
run the cost up. This way of econo- 

mizing is well illus- 





mortar is needed 


trated in making 
walls. For instance, 


and the white plas- HAVE a large job on my tests have shown 


ter may be placed 


. hands,” says Mr. Flagg. “It that to put mortar 
right on the con- 


, is nothing less than the reforma- between stones as 
crete. The picture tion of modern architecture of they are placed in 
at the top of the which the small house is the cor- the forms, instead 
page shows the ner-stone. When we have good of standing them in 
appearance of the taste in the small house we shall dry like pieces of 
stonework before have it everywhere.” mosaic, increases la- 
pointing. To see it bor costs over 20% 





now one might A large job, surely. But Mr. and hurts the ap- 
think it rough but Flagg is eminently fitted for so pearance of the 
that would be far great an undertaking. One of the wall. Joints are 
from true. As the most eminent architects of Amer- filled and pointing 
face of every stone ica, he has designed the beautiful done after the 
is in true alignment, buildings of the United States planks are removed. 
when the pointing is Naval Academy, the Singer Tower The cost of this 
done the wall is and Saint Luke’s Hospital of work was reduced 
beautifully true. A New York, the Corcoran Art 40% by finishing 
lover of fine ma- Gallery of Washington. He, with fine stone chips. 


above all others, is qualified to | When a mason 


sonry would find c J é 1 
give this service to his country. points he generally 


himself amply re- 






interesting booklet, describing ZANOL 
Products and the ZANOL Service Plan. 
Use the coupon below to become acquainted 
You can secure ZANOL Flavorsandahun- with ZANOL quality and the superior ad- 
dred other delightful food products from our vantages of buying the ZANOL way. 


the spoonful. You'll find them extremely 
economical, convenient and deliciou 





A Money-Making Opportunity For You 


The ever-increasing demand for ZANOL Products necessitates the immediate appointment 
of an additional number of Authorized Representatives. We offer an attractive proposition 
and a very satisfactory income to those who can qualify. No experience or capital is re- 
guired. Spare time can be used in many cases. Check the coupon for complete details. 


——— 


= The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. 805, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

-— \ost \ a _— cocecces coos oe seqoces 

} ‘ hn The American Products Co., 

1 Dept. 805, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Check either one or t 





tollowing squares) 
avor anda py of the ZANOL Catalog 





Please send me atrial tube of Vanilla F 
I lose | a in or amps 
Ple * send e, without cost or obligation, full details of your proposition t 
I resen ves 
NAME ccceceasecseseseeseseseesees Tee PUPP eeee ee ee eee eee ee eee 














paid for a pilgrim- 


tries to make his 





age to Dongan Hills 
to see it. Note the 
check pins which keep the upper planks 
from falling when the lower ones are 
removed as they are daily when work is 
in progress. The corner stones have no 
mortar in the joints. From this picture a 
good idea may be had of the alignment 


work look well and 
if the joint is wide, 
the more he tries the worse it looks. This 
suggested the use of chips. When the joint 
is filled these must be pressed in while the 
mortar is soft; one stroke does it. Hence 
we gain from this alone, 40% decreased 
cost and 100% improved appearance. 

















Showing the use of the form uprights for scaffolding. The brack- 
ets can be held in any position by bolts through holes in uprights 
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Silk damask or printed linen may hold the color-clue 


What Is a Color Scheme? 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow 


HAT color scheme would you 
suggest for my room?” is the 
most usual question the decorator 


has to answer. 

If it were possible to write a recipe for 
a pink-and-white room as we write a 
recipe for a pink-and-white wedding cake, 
we could fast become a nation of model, 
though standardized taste. We can write 
a perfect description and analysis of one 
lovely pink-and-white room but when in- 
terpreted by someone who sees only the 
written words, the results may be dis- 
astrous. The cook is more fortunate— 
her formulas really will work. 

Most women have very definite likes 
and dislikes as to colors. Some women 
hate all greens; others must have green 
in every room. Some women have an 
idea that pink is necessarily vulgar or 
infantile, others feel that every room 
must have some 
rosy spot—be it 
only a bowl of roses. 

Of course, if a 
woman worked as 
much with colors— | 
all colors, and all | 


tones of all colors— 
as I do, she would 
realize that a color 
cannot exist alone. | 
It may be sharpened 
or softened incred- 
ibly, according to } 
the colors associated 
with it. 
When we speak 
of a color scheme, 
we mean a few re- 
lated colors that 
seem _ essentially 
right with the room. 
These colors may be 
brought together in | 
various ways. 
In a wood-pan- 
| 
| 


as terrible. 


are suffering. 
What 


scheme? 


elled room, for in- 
stance, we might 
use a silk damask 
or a printed linen 
which would have 
two or three dominant colors 
but a dozen or more subor- 
dinate tones, any one of 
which might be repeated in 
plain materials. I show the 
client any number of ma- 
terials repeating all these 
various tones and then we 
decide which will look best 
with it. We do not follow 
slavishly the idea of repeating exact tones 
but we must use tones that are harmo- 
nious, or the colors of the room will clash. 

The average room works out its own 
salvation because there is nearly always 
some possession—a rug, a pair of vases, 
a favorite painting or something—which 
has such definite color that immediately 
many colors may be eliminated. If a 
room is empty the style of its woodwork 
or the manner in which it is painted or 


W HO does not remember 
the horrible red rooms of 
a decade ago, when everything in 
the room was supposed to be red? 
The blue dining-rooms were just 
‘ven more recent 
was the epidemic of mauve and 
mulberry from which we still 


constitutes a 
How shall we deter- 
mine the prevailing color? 
one is better qualified to answer | 
these questions than ts 
Goodnow, whose genius for cre- | It 
ating color-harmonies ranks her | 
as preeminent among 
decorators of the highest rank. 





stzined gives us something to begin with. 
For instance, a light painted room may 
suggest chintz, cretonne, dotted swiss, 
checked gingham or even fine French silks, 
according to the taste of its owner. If we 
decide to use a figured chintz or cretonne 
our work is immediately simplified. 


J JITH each large sample of figured 
material we show a number of pieces 
of plain or striped or checked materials 
which would be harmonious. A very simple 
room may be furnished in fresh, crisp, 
dotted swiss curtains, checked gingham 
bedspreads, and plain linen chair cover- 
ings, all of different tones with no more 
color scheme than a bouquet of flowers 
would have, and be perfectly delightful; 
but it takes taste to bring these colors 
together. 

A good piece of chintz or printed linen 
or figured silk is an 
excellent thing with 
which to begin a 
room, even if it is 
not to be used 
finally in that room, 
because the colors 
in the figured fab- 
ric have been 
chosen carefully by 
an expert designer 
and ‘are apt to be 
harmonious. There- 
fore, the same colors 
should be harmo- 
nious in a_ well- 
planned room, even 
though the original 
piece of material in 
| Which they assem- 

bled is not used. 

is very dan- 
gerous to stick too 
closely to a _ so- 
called color scheme. 
The amateur deco- 
rator should use 
common sense first, 
last and all the 
time. I always plan 
my clients’ rooms 
with a definite feeling of what 
the prevailing colors will be 
but I should be humiliated if 
these rooms, when finished, 
were so obvious as to be 
called “yellow and blue,” or 
“pink and beige,” or what- 
ever they might secretly be 
to me. I use certain colors as 
a background and play dozens 
of other colors against them, hoping 
to achieve an esfect which will be lovely 
but not so striking as to reveal all 
the things that make up its charm at the 
first glance. 

The color schemes of our rooms should 
bear the tests we would apply to our 
clothes. A room must be smart, but it 
must not be done in the last word of 
fashion, or in, extreme taste and it must 
not be too conspicuously new. 


esis eee, 


color 





No | 


Mrs. 


interior 
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To Have Beautiful Waxed 


Floors and Linoleum 


HE new, easy way to wax floors and linoleum is wit) 

Johnson’s Liquid Wax, applied with a Johnson Wax Mop an« 
polished with a Johnson Weighted Brush. This new method mean: 
that every one can now have beautiful waxed floors with ve 
little effort —just a few minutes’ time—and without stooping. 





| 
Your linoleum will last longer, 
look better and clean much 
easier if you polish it occa- 
sionally with Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax. It brings out the pattern 
and color—protects linoleum 
from wear and imparts a beau- 
tiful, dry, dirt-repellent surface 
which washes off like a piece of 
glass. Johnson’s Liquid Wax is 
recommended by all the lead- 
ing manufacturers of linoleum. 




















“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


The New, Easy Way 


OOOO e CHORE HEHE EHH EEE EE EOS 









em 


The Johnson Wax Mop is designed for the easy application © 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It has a removable, washable lambs-woo! 
swab which spreads the wax evenly without soaking it up. The 
Johnson Wax Mop will not interfere with base-boards or furnitt 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WA 


Waxed floors, besides bei 
beautiful and distinctive, hz 
many practical advantag °s 
They are, by far, the most e 
nomical—they do not show hee 
prints—are not slippery—en 
traffic spots can be easily re 
waxed without going over |e 
entire floor. Johnson’s Liquid 
Wax is a complete finish < 
polish for floors of all kind: 
wood, linoleum, rubber, tile, «‘c 


$6.65 Floor Polishing Outfit $5.00 


This Offer Consists of : 


1—Quart Johnson’s Liquid Wax........ 2.6... 20 eee eeeeeeees $i .4 
bay 1—Johnson’s Wax Mop 5 
és 1—Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing Brush.............. 3.50 
1—Johnson’s Book on Home Beautifying...........+00000++ 


y” A Saving of $1.65! $ 


This offer is good at all stores. 
for the name of the nearest dealer who can. 


If you already have a mop—you can get the Weighted Brush, a quart of 
son's Liquid Wax and the Book for $3.50—a saving of $1.65. 


If your dealer cannot furnish the outfit, wr 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying at your best 
Paint or Hardware store. Or, mail us 10 cents to cover postage and wrapping 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.M.C.1, RACINE, W?~ 


(Canadian Factory: Bran 
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May Breath Free pi2nt coupon 





-_- = 


Not Unavoidable 
but Unpardonable 


that’s the view on bad breath today 


Carry scientific protection with you; have it wher- 
ever you are, whenever you need it, this NEW way 


FEW years ago bad breath was condoned as an 
unavoidable misfortune. Today it is judged one ot 


the gravest social offenses. 


This new way provides instant correction. Let a single 
tablet dissolve in your mouth —that’s all. Your breath 
will be pure and without odor instantly. 


May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form. 





It is not a mere perfume attempting merely to hide one 


odor beneath another— that only suggests concealment. Cigar odors 
Quell them before 
* you dance 
’ 
Millions have turned to this new method. For it sup am 
mS 





plies absolute protection in the simplest manner known. he \% j 

Smoking often causes an offensive breath. Certain i / 
foods and drinks act to offend. Decaying food between 
the teeth, slight gum troubles, stomach disorders are 


common causes. 


Now whatever the cause may be, May Breath corrects 


it, whether from the mouth or the stomach, food or 


Home coming 
Bring to every greet 
* ‘ ing a sweet breath 


liquids, tobacco or the teeth] 


Ww hy then ever risk offense? Pac ked in thin enameled 
boxes, May Breath fits into pocket or purse. 


Unlike liquid purifiers, it thus is always handy, always 


at your call to meet an emergency. 


Never hazard close contact with others, never dance, 


go to a theatre, without first taking this simple precaution. 





A box free 


Added charm 
Let us give you a box to try. You will thank us for Betore every contact 
eat a May Breath 
tablet. It means an 
added charm. 


what you find. Cut the coupon now before you forget. 


May Breath is 
on sale in Canada 


| , GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 
2 | 
I ( Bet te Hh | May Breath free. Tic will charge torus. = O° 


nd deador mnt All leading druggists and most others now have May 
g 


4 
Ay repeat hy Breath. If your druggist fails you, send coupon to us. 
Only one box to a family. 


—_ = TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue to 
a OMLAAD AAD: in appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they 
, accumulate, and we will pay you 15 cents each in cash. 
MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 191 George Street, Toronto 
M-120 
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se ne. 
The Splendid Road hM 
[Continued from page 28] How Muc oney 
‘Gentlemen,” she said clearly, “I never must you save to 9 
saw a gambling game in all my life, but 4 
I have come to play. Will some one Retire on Full Pay 
show me how?” 
Would they show her how! Every LMOST anyone can retire on 
game in the Rough And Ready was dis-_ | ; full pay when productive days 
rupted upon the instant. The mass be- are over—without any great sacri- 
came a mob. The dancing ceased, the ficesduringtheirearlier years. How 
drinks were left untouched, and men on the power of compound interest 
the outskirts climbed on chairs and tables applied to bond investment can be | 
to see over their fellows’ heads. used to attain any reasonable finan- 
And into the center of this went Dan cial goal is explained and illustrated 
Clehollis straight as a die. He cleared a | in the book" Financial Independence 
space about the faro layout, bowed like for Women” sent on request. | 
a courtier, drew out a chair directly | First Mortgage Bondsoffered | 
across from the dealer and bade the | 7 by Caldwell € Company 
newcomer be seated : embody definitely superior features 
The child, frightened at the ring of of safety made possible by the nor- 
faces, set up a whimper and Sandra, mally strong demand for money to | 
looking around, met the dark eyes of finance the steady growth of pros- 
Satan’s Sister. Without a word one woman perous Southern Cities. | 
held out the babe to the other, and blush- 
ing from her low bodice to the roots of pust coped your 
her hair, the dance-hall woman took it a 
[Continued in Fesruary McCatv’s] copy of this book. 
Grey Flannels Name salle 
[Continued from page 51] rw 
woman in it doesn’t know I exist and | 
is hopelessly in love with quite another | — 
man and one whom she had never laid 
eyes on. And because of that, I’m back > Idw t1 & Co. 
to be good and earn my bread in the a e O. 
sweat of my brows sort of thing. And Investment Bankers - Established 1876 
if you ask me, life’s a rum go.” | Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
“You are,” said the woman seriously 1802 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. y, 
“yes! you are surely out of your head | OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
to tell me a tale like that—if you expect he 
me to believe it.” fo 
“But, you see, the quaint side of it all y CAS m4 Y 
is this, I don’t care in the least whether ol 
you do or not. Consider all I’ve told you PRIZES 
just a curtain speech, to go with this my ta 
graceful and final exit from the theatre Jon Pes Masons bi 
of your life. When you want to ntarry my th 
present understudy and make an honest 
man of him, count on me to go through | ce 
all the necessary motions to set you free. | fo 
So now—good-by-ee!” m 
. - _ — m 
bi 
Main Street—Russia | 
| de 
[Continued from page 12] | RU ACARG Ni |. he 
I have two sons in prison in Russia and, \ 
foolish as it may seem, I feel closer to |- 
them when I am on Russian soil although 
they ¢ far i he south—v m 
ee ee AND PURE fe 
I was learning my second lesson in the | fo 
irresistible buéyancy of the Slav. ot 
These two women, even from the LARS | IN FREE BOOKLET. 
guarded little way they had of seeming cA PRIZES IF TIES. S 
to suspect that some one might be con- D or 
cealed beneath the flooring or behind the | MFC. CO. OMAHA. U. 3A. 
baggage rack, had experienced everything oe d t 
from famine to prison, from poverty to | aa s ol 
various and acute kinds of torture and ask forHorlick’s - 
yet how gay they were. | The ORIGINAL 
For the days and nights in that coup we \ Malted Milk For Inf, he 
laughed for the most part, and were merry. \ we ae ants, y st 
For hours before we reached Moscow | Children, Invalids, ce 
I sat at the window waiting. Nothing in Nursing Mothers 
the vast topography of the country | Avoid Imitations ct 
changed as we approached. The villages | - a 
were about the same. The crowds of . . , 
peasant girls in high heels and youths in Brings you a Genuine 
peasant blouses hung about the station, UN DE RWOOD \ 
except that it hap) he tenth TYPEWRITER 
anniversary of the and | fc 
the crowds were |] but 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Fors aa th 
no more gayly dre: Jp seein reg ge eben dob d 
The Kansas lool per- REAT P PRI G esentoneatir a gi 
sisted and the onl: k to s ce E SAVING coving methods. al 
the landscape was jome | ff EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Ss 
of even the tiniest i the notice it while you enjoy the use of thie wonderful machine. b 
villages, shining ou FREE BOOK OF FACTS Rete ar b 
_ And then suddenly M cnew Seypowtites indoor beth tateontive and entertaining. L 
it by the sudden sf ss of E 
the golden domes i ) bril- sl 
liant blue ones, sta rose 
suddenly like a pac s. e 
ir 
Miss Hurst’s B 
telling of wh e 
Soviet Russia al 
the February r 
tures this dev 
in a manner c t] 
presented in f RB 
t! 
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Get your family fortune on a sound basis by studying these investment articles in McCall’s Magazine 


Have You an 


I couldn’t account for. At that time, I had come to 

New York and was supporting myself. Occasionally, 
however, I would go back home to see my family; and I 
found that the same thing that was happening to me in New 
York, was happening to my father and my brother-in-law 
out in the Middle West. 

We were constantly receiving letters and circulars,.con- 
taining glowing accounts of stocks which we were urged to 
buy. They were mostly mining stocks and oil stocks; but 
there was a sprinkling of other enterprises. 

The stock was always a cheap one, costing from a few 
cents to a few dollars a share. Almost always we were in- 
formed that it had gone up in value during the past few 
months and that it was bound to go up still more in the 
months to come. Invariably we were urged to act quickly— 
buy at once! 

“This offer is good only until March 20!” Or whatever the 
date happened to be. “Get in on the ground floor. We are 
holding this’ opportunity open for just one month longer. 
\fter March 20, the stock which you can buy now for $1.25 
1 share, will cost you just double that figure.” 

So it went on; all about the fortunes other people had 
made in similar “ground floor” investments; about Rocke- 
feller and Ford and Wrigley and Woolworth and the lucky 
folk who had gone in with them on the ground floor. It was, 
oh, so tempting! and so cheap! 

Have you or any member of your family ever received 
similar letters or circulars? Millions of men and women, all 
over this country, do receive them in the course of every year. 

I wondered, at the time, why they came to me; but now 
| know. My name was on a “sucker list.” So were the names 
of my father and my brother-in-law. We had been spotted 
as “easy marks” in money matters. 

I know, too, how this came about. The previous year, | 
had been in Boston during a furious boom in copper-mining 
stocks. I had caught the contagion and had bought what I 
could afford. 

If I am to confess the truth, I had bought more than I 
could afférd! And later I lost most of the money I had put 
in. I ampglad.I did, for it taught me the lesson I am trying 
to teach you, only more painlessly and at much less expense. 


A BOUT ten years ago, something happened to me which 


HEN you or I buy any stock, our names go on the 
books of the firm making the purchase for us. It is easy 
for some clerk in the office to copy these names and to cell 
them to someone who makes up “mailing lists.” If our pur- 
chase has been a foolishly speculative one, our names may 


go onto t ~ Kets” of those human birds of prey who 
are looki . 

The the birds of prey is that if you have 
been a “s probably will be again. So they 
bought n ran to bait their hooks for me. 
Luckily I - wiser and I disappointed them. 
Even nov ‘casional letter or circular which 
shows th | be on somebody’s “sucker list.” 

Now a and my brother-in-law. I think 
each of t such a list through some foolish 
investmen have been another explanation. 
Both are | is a fact that doctors are regarded 
everywhe in money matters! So, in fact, 
are all pri -doctors, lawyefs, teachers, clergy- 
men and 

Perhaps sn’t include a member of any of 
these pro! therefore breathe a sigh of relief. 
But wait hese sucker lists are hundreds of 
thousands ple in other occupations. 


“Easy Mark” in 


By Mary Harding 
































RE you trying to escape becoming a burden 


in your old age? Are you getting ready 
to carry the burden of caring for someone else? 

Is your husband or father-making wise in- 
vestments? Or is he qualifying as a candidate 
for a sucker list? 

Are your sons and daughters saving some- 
thing out of their earnings? And what are they 
doing with their savings? 

We have a right to know these things; be- 
cause, as members of a family, we must take 
care of one another whenever the necessity 
comes. Get your own family together and talk 
this matter over. If each of you has only a 
little money, start a family “pool” and buy a 
good safe bond. Begin to educate yourselves in 
this interesting and vital business of saving and 
investing ‘your money. 

Do something definite—and do it now! 
Make yourselves and your children thrifty, busi- 
nesslike, and prosperous. 











Among the women are clerks, stenographers, cooks, house- 
keepers (meaning married women) and also women in busi- 
ness. Among the men are office employes, tradesmen, laboring 
men, salesmen—even some bankers! No occupation seems 
to be exempt. 

Now, I want you to do two things. I’ll make it three before 
I finish, but I'll begin with these two. 

First: Ask yourself whether, in regard to investing money, 
you have done anything that didn’t pan out but resulted in 
your losing all or a good portion of what you put in. 

Second: Has your husband, your father, your brother or 
any other member of your family done this? If you don't 
know—find out. 

Are you aware of the fact that hundreds of millions of 


Your Family? 


dollars are lost every year by people like you and your fz 
through taking chances on foolish, so-called investm 

No one, of course, knows exactly what the appalling 
is but I have read figures, based on proved facts; and 
I think of the countless people, whose hard-earned sa 
have been lost in this way, I wish I could talk face te 
with every woman who reads this magazine. 

I cannot do that. So in this, the only way I can reach 
I want to beg you to find out whether the money \ 
should bring pleasure, comfort and safety to you, now 
in the future, is being lost because someone in your f; 
is taking unwise chances with it. 

Don’t think that all the chances are as bad as those I 
mentioned. Putting money into “wildcat” schemes has rc 
hard-working people of literally billions of dollars ir 
past twenty-five years. But their folly does not end 
Let me tell you of a shock I had only a few months 


WAS visiting my family, in a town of 20,000 inhabi 

about one hundred miles from Chicago. In looking 
the daily afternoon paper, I noticed that it gave a li 
about twenty stocks which are dealt in on the New 
Stock Exchange. I found that these were printed each : 
noon, with the various prices bid and asked when th 
change closed for the day. 

I assure you that I read this list with deep interest. 
dently these were the stocks into which the people of m 
home town had been putting their money. Were they c! 
wisely or not? 

As I studied the list, I was dismayed to find it com; 
entirely of what are regarded as distinctly speculative st 
There was not a bond of any kind! There wasn’t a : 
preferred stock! They were all common stocks; and 
one of these could be considered even a reasonably cons 
tive investment. Two-thirds of the list was made wv 
oil stocks. 

Since then I have read similar lists in the newspape 
other towns; and I have found them to be of the same 
This shows that people, all over the country, are risking 
money in speculation instead of trying to invest it in a 
and safe way. 

What any member of your family does, with his o 
money, concerns every member of your family. It con 
you! Do you realize that more than nine out of ten pe 
are dependents in their old age? To me, this is one o 
most pathetic things in the world. It is a tragedy that v 
both ways. It means unhappiness to the person who bec 
dependent. And it means self-denial and added wort 
those on whom the burden falls. 

Do something definite—and do it now! Take these ar 
which have been appearing in McCall’s Magazine. $ 
them. Then hold school and have an examination. Ap 
one member of the family as the teacher. He, or she, st 
make out the examination questions. Let them cover 
facts about how to use checks, about bonds, stocks, 
constitutes safety in a security and so on 

Between ourselves, here is another suggestion. Don 
“Father” do all the talking! What happens to the fz 
money is just as important to you as to him. If you s 
up on the articles that have been printed here, you ma 
able to tell him some facts he ought tu know. 

Get that boy of yours interested. And the giris toc 
you can give them the right ideas about money, you wi 
doing them—and possibly yourself—a wonderful ser 
For it will mean comfort, independence and safety for 
in the future. And, just from a selfish point of view, it 
be a mighty good thing for you to have children like th 
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Nipper Goes Snap-Shooting in Africa 


A Cut-out by Norman Jacobsen 













Nipper and 
his camera 


Abdan. the African guide 











OL 
‘The faithful camel 
drank his fill 











A bird sat on the horn 
of the rhinoceros 





The tawny lion ran 
away tn terror 





DIRECTIONS FOR 
MAKING: Before 
cutting out the fig- 
ures, strengthen this 
whole page by past- 
ing it carefully on 
another sheet of 


very heavy paper. 


The striped zebra drank 
until his body was round 








The other animals moved out of 
the way of the African elephant 
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|THE WORLD'S LARGEST STORE 
_ATsITS BEST | 












4 Tannel 
‘ \ Outing Flant : 
‘a rd ie fous Rargain 








Here is Sears, Roebucks ain 
to America’s DEMAND for Scaleaeey 
The greatest sale in America starts December 26. For on that date 


we will mail more than 9,000,000 of these sale books to our customers! & EN D 


One-fourth of all the families in America wait for this sale because for this 


they know that the World’s Largest Store will again point the way to 
the lowest prices. These books influence prices everywhere, and no | 











one can afford to ignore the values they contain. 







Even if you are not now a customer of Sears, Roebuck you can share B O 
in the great bargains we are offering during this sale. All you have to 
t do is fill in and mail the coupon to our nearest store. This little 
‘ catalog, which shows you how to pay less for the things you need 
$ and have more of the comforts you want, will be sent gladly, free 
‘ and postpaid. 





Remember, we sell only high quality merchandise. Remember, we 
guarantee to satisfy you perfectly. Remember, too, that we ship 99 
out of every 100 orders in less than twenty-four hours. 

EOC. RET TE TEE Ee Pt ere mee ps 


Sears, Roebuck and Co, Je ear ae 


eS. YS 0 ee ee er Se a EEE Ty TET: 
OS Ye Te rr rT rr 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you. | 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 60M64 

Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
Send Great Sale Book. 
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How I Earn Money at Home 
And In This Way Make Up For 
Henry’s Shrinking Salary 


Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money for Clothes. 


Thousands are 


Now Making It Themselves—Right at Home—In This New Way 


~M* dear, you should have seen 
4 her at church this morning. She 
looked positively ‘dowdy.’ It’s a shame! 
Mary used to be such a well-dressed 
girl—until she married that bank clerk 
I should think he’d feel like—” 

“Sh-h-h! She’s on this car. Over be 
hind you. She might hear.” 

The street car was crowded and they 
hadn’t noticed me before, but I had 
heard—and my face flushed red with 
resentment and shame. It was true—I 
did look “dowdy”—and I knew it. There 
is nothing quite so depressing to a 
woman as an old hat and old clothes on 
a bright Sunday morning in Springtime 

I got off the street car at the next 
corner and walked the remaining blocks 
to my home—and Henry. My cup of 
bitterness had spilled over, and I needed 
a few minutes to choke back my tears 
that wanted to run down my burning 
cheeks. 

My husband is one of the “white col 
lar men” whose salaries haven’t kept 
pace with the mounting cost of living. 
1 had been a private secretary, earning 
a comfortable living for myself before 
we were married and since the cost of 
everything had kept rising higher and 
higher, I had sometimes hinted to Henry 
that I would be glad to take a position 
again, but he had always vetoed the 





By MARY WALDEN 








idea strenuously. Henry was “old 
fashioned,” and proud. His wife should 
never have to “go to work”—so I had 
gone on skimping and scraping and wearing “made-overs.” 
But the bitter experience of this Sunday morning was too 
much. I resolved as I walked homeward that, Henry or no 
Henrv. I was going to find a way to make extra money for 
clothes, and do it 
When I got home I was prepared to be cheerful as usual, 
but Henry was comfortably smoking and absorbed in his 
Sunday paper, and his contentment somehow irritated me 


“ierribly. To make matters worse he held up the magazine 


picture section of the paper as I came into the room, and re 
marked that he had never seen the girls wear “such good 
looking duds as they do this year.” 

I lost my temper, snatched the paper from him and cried, 
“If you like to see nice clothes so much, why don’t you buy 
your wife some of them?” 

Then I rushed to my room, still carrying the magazine 
ection of the paper, shut the door, and threw myself across 
the bed for a good cry. Henry came and knocked and spoke 
to me, but I wouldn't let him in 


A Ficure Picture or THe Auto KnitTer 
Showing How the Auto-Knitter Dollar is Divided 
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fits and Service 


“It helped us over the hard spots by turning spare hours into dollars.’ 


After a while I sat up, and idly began to turn the pages of 
the paper I had taken away from Henry. All of a sudden I 
sat up straighter and gasped. A woman was looking out of 
the page at me, holding a bank check in her hand, and across 
the top of the page were the words, “How I Make Money— 
Right at Home!” 

I devoured every word of the advertisement. When I had 
finished I felt that I had found the work I was looking for. I 
resolved to write for the particulars, but to keep it a secret 
from my husband. After a while I went and made up with 
him, got dinner ready, and we had a happy afternoon to- 
gether. That night I mailed the coupon from the advertise 
ment of The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company. 

To make my story short, I found their prospectus so con- 
vincing and reasonable that I sent for and received an Auto 
Knitting outfit including the wonderful little machine, the 
Auto Knitter. 

I kept the machine in-the bottom drawer of my bureau 
while Henry was in the house. While he was at the bank, I 
used it every minute I could spare from my housework. At 
the end of a month I sent my first shipment of soft, warm, 
well-knit wool socks to the company. By return mail came 
my first check—and oh, joy! the thrill of the sight of that 
first check! 

Well, I kept on making socks, sending regular shipments 
to the company, and before very long I presented myself 
before Henry in the pretty new accordion-pleated frock that 
I had seen advertised in Taylor and Park’s sale announce- 
ment in the paper. His mouth opened and he just stared at 
me in admiration, without a word. Finally he managed to say: 

“Where did you get it, Mary?” 

“T earned it!” I replied brightly, not sure just how he 
would take the news. 

Henry looked for a minute as if I had said I had stolen it 
Then I made him sit down and hear what I had to say. 

“Now listen, dear,” I said, gently but firmly, “don’t you 
think it is perfectly ridiculous for us to pretend that you earn 
enough money—just now? You will, of course, in time—but 
while things are so expensive and your salary doesn’t keep 
pace, isn’t it fine that I can make this money for the clothes 
I need, and the little pleasures and necessities we couldn't 
afford otherwise ?” 

Henry thought that over and finally replied: 

“Well, you’ve been a ‘contrary Mary’—but I guess you're 
right. Let’s see how you do it.” 

So I took the light, portable Auto Knitter out of the 
bureau drawer, quickly clamped it to the table and showed 
Henry how it worked. I had had enough practice by that 
time so that I made a pair of socks so quickly that Henry’s 





, 


eyes nearly dropped out of his head 

“And you say The Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company buys the socks from 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “they guarantee to take 
every standard pair I make—at a guar- 
anteed price. And they send me the 
yarn to replace the amount used in the 
socks I have sent them. So you see the 
yarn hasn’t cost me anything.” 

Henry was certainly astonished, and 
when he saw how fascinating the work 
was he not only said he had no objec- 
tion to my continuing it, but was se- 
cretly proud of my cleverness. So I kept 
on Auto Knitting, sending the socks | 
made to The Auto Knitter Company, and 
getting my checks back promptly for 
every shipment. 

The result was that I didn’t have to 
go without many of the things I needed 
ior myself or little Helen last Fall and 
Winter, and the Auto Knitter again 
helped to solve the clothes problem the 
following Spring and Summer. All this 
without my being obliged to touch a 
cent of what I call “the family money” 
—the money that Henry makes. 

Whenever I hear a woman complain 
ing about the high cost of living and 
clothes, I always try to tell her how th 
Auto Knitter will help her to maki 
money at home in spare time. I tell her 
how The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company 
an old firmly established American 
Corporation, enters into a five year 
agreement to take all the standard socks vou knit on thé 
Auto Knitter and send to them, paying a fixed guaranteed 
price and replacing without charge all the yarn used in th 
socks sent to them. This contraet does not bind you in any 
way—you can work as little or as much as you please—spari 
time or full time—but for every shipment of standard socks 
you send them you receive your pay check promptly. 

You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the output o/ 
your Auto Knitter to private trade if you wish, and you can 
also use your knitter to make the hosiery for your famil; 
besides many other attractive and useful articles of knitted 
wear. 

But remember this: There are absolutely no strings tied to 
the Work Purchase Contract; it is a straight out-and-out 
agreement to pay you at a Fixed Wage Rate on a piece-work 
basis—a good return for your service. 

And now, The Auto Knitter Company has a new Double 
Value Plan, giving their Home Earners the choice of cas! 
wages or wonderful Double Value Rewards, which reall) 
double the value of every hour you devote to making socks 
for the company. 

No matter where you live I feel sure that you want to know 
about the machine that has meant so much to me. By all means 
write to The Auto Knitter Company at once and find out alx 
the pleasant occupation waiting for you—Auto Knitting. Fi 
out what substantial amounts spare time has earned for others 
_ I can never be thankful enough that I didn’t put off writing 
for information about it that Sunday when I took the pape 
away from Henry and opened it later at the Auto Knitte: 
advertisement. 

You will never regret writing for this valuable informatio 
Send your name and address now and find out all about this 
wonderful spare time occupation. The Auto Knitter Hosic 
Co., Inc., Dept. 51, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y., Pioneer 
in the Home Knitting Industry—sole manufacturers of the genutne Aut 
AKuttter—no connectton witth any other pencern. 





The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 51, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N, Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home wit! 
the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents postage to cover cost of mai! 
ing, etc. It is understood that this does not obligat 


NMSccccccocccccccecoscccccesecccecoeecceceess 
Sereet & Number coccsccccccessccsccssesssescccsces 


Post Off08s c occ ccccccccsccssececccscces State. . 
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No. 3935, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Eventnc Dress; 
with camisole;  four- 
piece skirt. Size 36, 5% 
yards of 40 inch, 1% 
yards of 18-inch for 
camisole, 23 yards of 
3¥%-inch ribbon. Width, 
about 435¢ yards. 


— 


No. 3943, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Coat. Size 16 
requires 2'4 yards of 54- 
inch material, 274 yards 
of 36-inch lining. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 3926, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Suit Coat. Sive 
36 requires 2 yards of 
54-inch material, 2 yards 
of 36-inch lining. 


No. 3927, Laptes’ Two- 
Piece Skirt; with three- 
piece tunic flounce. Size 
28, 134 yards of 54 inch 
material. Width, about 
14% yards. 








Hope Hampton 


; 204; ¢ 
in Paris model 3 Coat 


9 sizes, 14-18 
36-46 


Below, Hope Hampton 


in Paris model 
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3935 Dress 
6 sizes, 14-18 
p5-40 
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The Outlook ° 


Anne Rittenhouse 


Ta: world takes a holiday in winter as 
in summer: Happily for the health and 
gaiety of the human race the days are 
gone when men boasted they never took a 
vacation for ten years at a stretch. We have 
run away from the notion that all work 
makes a clever man. And when we play in 
winter we dress the part. We journey north 
and south wherever the open provides sport. 











What we will wear in the way of sports 3926 

clothes are straws that show how the wind Coat 

will blow when the demand for open air aes, 14 
39°44 


clothes is universal. The promise of January 
is fulfilled in June. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to take careful note of what the shops 
offer and what smart women are choosing 
for the exodus frcm the cities. Whether the 


7 Skirt 



















3953 Dress _ clothes are for wind-swept hills or warm 
. ser sands they strike a fashion that will be 
ne broadly accepted when traditional vacation 
days arrive. They do more than that. Since 
sports clothes have become the foundation of 
every woman’s wardrobe nearly all other 
fashions are founded on their basic lines. 
Pree The Jockey Sweater Catches the Eye 
nic Dres To begin at the beginning, sweaters are 
36, 1% yi again most fashionable. The Prince of Wales y 
40-inch m was indirectly responsible for this. You may 
1% yards remember that in a former article from Paris | | 
inch cont I told of the sweater worn by the Prince’s ‘ | "\ 
for skirt. cousin who was his constant companion in / Isosa . } —_ \ 
about 1% Paris and in Le Touquet. [Turn to page 62] 's935e Xacea® S27 
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3929 Dress 




















3946 Dress 6 sizes, 14-18 
5 sizes, 12-20 3897 Dress 36- 
Emb, 7 sizes, 16-18 
No, 1413 36-44 No. 1413 
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: 3884 Dress 














No. 3946, Misses’ anp Jv- 
nior’s Tunic Dress. Size 16 
requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material, 54 yard of 40-inch 
contrasting. Width, about 134 
yards. An appliqué pocket 
motif from Embroidery No. 
1413 may be used to trim. 


No. 3897, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress. Size 16 requires 234 
yards of 54-inch material, 5¢ 
yard of 36-inch cut crosswise 
Width, about 1% yards. 


No. 3929, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 16 re- 
quires 334 yards of 36-inch 
material. Width, about 234 
yards. Embroidery No. 1413 
in darning- and _ satin-stitch 
would add a decorative touch. 


No. 3884, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress. Size 36 requires 434 
yards of 40-inch material. 
Width, about 13 yards. 
Braiding from Embroidery 
No. 863 would be smart. 








—_ 





ae 


No. 3953, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
Tunic Dress. Size 36, upper 
part and tunic, 134 yards of 
40-inch material, lower skirt, 
1% yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 3936, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Tunic Dress. Size 16, 3% 
yards of 40-inch material, 
collar and cuffs, 5¢ yard of 
36-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 

No. 3930, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 36, 3 
yards of 40-inch material, 


No. 3875, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress. Size 16, 23¢ yards of 
54-inch material. Width, about 


1% yards. The inverted’ sleeves, 1 yard of 40-inch, 
pleat at the front is a new collar, 5¢ yard 40-inch. Width, 
detail. about 1% yards. 


[Continued from page 61] 


This sweater was invented by Chanel, the conspicuous dressmaker of 
France, in dedication to the Prince’s passion for riding. It was 
modelled after the one he wore, a jockey’s blouse with the stripes of 
the Royal Guard. It slips on over the head, and its broad stripes go 
across the body and the sleeves, or they confine themselves to the 
sleeves. Some of the newer versions have crépe de Chine and wool 
mixed in the make-up, the softer material going into the sleeves. Blue 
in dark tones is often chosen. A gay leather belt, narrow, and fastened 
with an ordinary buckle is worn with these sweaters. With either kind, 
there appears to be an absence of wash blouses under them 
sweater is sufficiently low in front, in a V shaped opening, to s 
camisole of embroidered muslin or coarse lace. Cuffs and coll: 
omitted. There is no softening touch but the strip of white or 
showing across the bust. 

Short Sleeves Disappear 

There are cotton and linen overblouses as well as sweaters f 
door costumery, but none of these have short sleeves. Down 
wrist, is the verdict for arm covering. It may not be comfortab 
hot weather comes, but it is the rule. Nearly every blouse inter 
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3949 Dress 
3898 Dress 
sizes, 16-18 
36-44 





3948 Dress ‘ 
8 sizes, 16-18 3931 Dress 
8 sizes, 14-18 


30-44 


36-46 


Emb, No. 888 











No. 3948, Lapies’ AND Misses’ No. 3898, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Tunic Dress. Size 36, blouse, 3% Dress; two-piece skirt attached 
yards of 40-inch material, 17g to camisole. Size 16, 2 yards of 
yards of 40-inch contrasting. 54-inch plain, 14% yards of 54- 
Width at lower .lge, about 1% inch plaid. Width at lower edge, 
yards. Embroidery No. 888 may about 1% yards. 

be used for braiding. 





No. 3931, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 

No. 3952, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Tunic Dress. Size 36, 244 yards 

Dress. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 54-inch material, 134 yards of 

of 40-inch material. Width at 4-inch fur banding. Width, about 

lower edge, about 13@ yards. 14% yards. A serviceable frock 
- for mid-season wear. Simple in 

No. 3954, Lapres’ AND MISSES’  jine and easy to make. 

Tunic Dress. Size 36 requires : 

35g yards of 40-inch material. No. 3949, Misses’ AND JuNIOR’sS 

Width, about 1% yards. Braid Dress; slip-on blouse, two-piece 

trimming, in harmonizing colors, — skirt. Size 16 requires 31% yards 

makes an attractive finish. of 40-inch material, or 23¢ yards 

of 54-inch. Width, about 134 

No. 3934, Lapres’ AND Misses’ vards. 

Tunic Dress. Size 16,4% yards ~ 

of 40-inch material, sleeves 14 No. 3933, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 


« 
eS 


3954 Dress vards of 40-inch contrasting Tunic Dress. Size 16, 234 yards 
8 sizes, 14-18 Width, about 1% yards. A bead of 54-inch material, 13¢ yards of 
4 border from Embroidery No. 43-inch fur banding. Width at 

1265 is suggested to trim. lower edge, about 1% yards 


informal usage carries a narrow belt. Its color may be what it will. The 
formal tunic, knee length or more, is not a part of sports costumery. It 
goes with a narrow skirt to build up a costume, also, it goes with a 
tailored suit that has a long coat 
The hip-length double-breasted jacket, which is widely accepted for 
mild weather, accompanies a short white silk blouse, tucked into 
the skirt. The popularity of this jacket came about in the early autumn 
although it was put out a year ago. Its acceptance in Paris has at 
tracted attention over here, and it is being worn as a substitute for the 
well-known O’Rossen jacket which was similar in cut. 
Finely Pleated Skirts Continue 





3034 Dress The crépe de Chine skirt, adjusted in groups of fine side pleats, holds 3933 
sizes, 14-18 its own this season. It is often in white, for it serves as a foil for 
ME ng brilliant sweaters. Plaid skirts, sponsored by Paris for the Riviera 
Emb. No, 1265 . “eg . } 

season, are as loud as a bagpipe. They make no effort to be demure. 
The checks are extra large, but as grey and blue, yellow and grey, beige 
and pink are prominent mixtures, the effect is not startling. It is 
merely beguiling. Such fabrics are built into short narrow skirts cut 
to lap over or cut in two pieces sewed together. The French trick of 
wearing the wrapped-over skirt with its opening [Turn to page 74] 
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3879 Dress 
3883 Dress 6 sizes, 16-18 


6 sizes, 14-18 36-42 















3856 Dre 
res, 16 years 


36 
4 
















No. 3871, Lapres’ ANp Misses Siip-On 
Dress; dropped shoulders. Size 16 requiré 

yards of 40-inch material, 4% yard cf 
10-inch contrasting. Width, about 1'4 vards. 
\ tie belt holds in the back 








For other de- 
scriptions, see 


page 74 


No. 3856, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 54-inch material, 

yards of 1-inch fur banding. Width at 
lower edge, about 114 yards. Suitable for 
formal occasions or as a street frock 








No. 3874, Laptes’ Aanp Masses’ Stip-On 
Dress; dropped shoulders. Size 16 requires 
3'5 yards of 40-inch material, 34 yard of 36 
inch contrasting. Width, about 15¢ yards. 


SOHOOOOESES OOLELSOSOO LOS OS SSHe 








No. 3883, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress; tunic 
blouse, two-piece straight skirt. Size 16 re- 1 
quires 27¢ yards of 54-inch material, 2 yards 
of 4-inch fur banding. Width, about 1'4 yards 











3873 Dress 


sizes 6-18 





| 


~_ , , —— 36-44 
Na. 3873, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ Dress. Size 36 
requires 37¢ yards of 36-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, about 13g yards 


No. 3880, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Dress. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 54-inch material, 5¢ 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. Width at lower 
edge, about 13¢ yards. 










3880 Dress 


6 sizes, 16-18 









36-42 
No. 3888, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ SLEEVELESS 
Dress; two-piece camisole skirt. Size 16 re 
3888 Dress quires 33¢ yards of 40-inch material, 34 yard 
sizes of 36-inch lace. Width, about 114 yards 









Patterns may be bought from all McCall 

Pattern dealers in the United States and 

nada, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 

The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 





3878 Dress 


7 sizes, 16-18 
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3896 Dress 
sizes, 16-18 


26- 
} 





3954 Dress 
8 sizes, 14-18 


. 30°44 
Emb. No. 1055 





3948 Dress 


. 8 sizes, 16-18 
















3932 Dress 3932 Dress 
6 sizes, 14°18 6 sizes, 14-18 
30-40 30-40 


No. 3932, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Tunic Dress. Size 16, 156 
yards of 54-inch for blouse, 3 


yards of 40-inch contrasting. ‘ 
Width, about 1% yards. yn 
No. 3887, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Lor" 
Sirp-On Dress. Size 36, 214 

yards of 54-inch material. 

Width, about 13 yards. 

No. 3896, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Rd 
Dress. Size 36, 3 yards of 54- \ — 
inch material. Width, about \\es 
114 yards, i 
No. 3954, Lapies’ AND Misses’ ‘ 


Tunic Dress. Size 36, 23% 
vards of 54-inch material. 
Width, about 1% yards. A 
chic touch may be added by 
using Embroidery No. 1055 in 
running- and satin-stitch. 

No. 3948, Lapres’ AND MIssEs’ 
Tunic Dress. Size 36, 25% 
yards of 54-inch for blouse, 17s 
vards of 40-inch contrasting. 
Width, about 1% yards. Braid- 
ing from Embroidery No. 811 
may be used. 

No. 3934, Lapies’ AND MIssEs’ 
Tunic Dress. Size 16, 234 
| yards of 54-inch material. 
| Width, about 14% yards. Em- ae gap 
broidery No. 1409 in darning- 36650 
| and chain-stitch would be 

| effective. 

| No. 3936, Lapres’ AnD Misses’ Tunic Dress. Size 
} 

| 









16, 3% yards of 40-inch material. Width, about 

14% yards. A pocket from Embroidery No. 1412 

in single- and outline-stitch will add novelty. 

No. 3952, Lapres’ AND Masses’ Dress. Size 36, 31% 
| yards of 36-inch, sleeves, 1 yard of 40-inch. 
___} Width, about 134 yards. 
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sician, I toc 

baby from the breas 
and started feedi 
him Mellin’s Fooe 4 
and milk 





©. 


began feedi 
two mouths old baby 
with Mellin’s Food 
and milk, on which 
he steadily made a 
bealthful gain 
Mrs. L. D. Hurley 
Casper, Wyoming 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Thousands of 
mothers have found 
that the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Mod- 
ification satisfactorily 
solved their infant 
feeding problems. 

Wrise for a Free Trial Bowle of Mellin's 


Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants 


40 oo oo oR ot ee 


ha 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


iL S3e So Po OE 


THE NEW MIAMI DIAMOND BAG 


Sendstamp with name and address andreceive fre« 


picture and directions for m iking the MIAMI 


DIAMOND BAG, theh in lsomest beaded bag y 


have ever seen. Material tH.60. Bag mack 


up sells for $20.00. A vheonr gift bag. 
ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mas 


~ Misses’ Tunic Dress. Size 

GO INTO BUSINESS Ae Yourself f «\ 36, 2% yards of 40-inch for 

ston “New System Specialty Candy Factor f\blouse, 25g yards 40-inch for 

We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. 1 ¥slip. Width, about 114 yards 
or women Big Candy Bo klet Fr Wr for it I 


ut it off W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120. E. ) ly N.J 


r — 


Lessons in 
Pie Making 


“Good Pies—Easy to Make” 


piemaker by following simple 
directions in this FREE course. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 





Makers o | >» 
— 
NONE SUCH Patterns, may be 
tained from all 
MINCE MEAT incall Petters 
__ PUNCEDIBAL F&F j dealers in the United 
| Dept. Dietetics and Cookery | | States and Canada i 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, } | f | or by mail. postag 
| Ple ase set ne me FRI \ br wa ; m Th 
iP I — ype ~ 
bes | McCa Company | 
|? EE ») We h 3ggo 
| Address aunts EES, Street, New York 
LS —s | City 
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3765 Coat 
? sizes, 16 years 


36-46 


=> 


es 


Re 





£ 








Delight your friends with deli- by 3043 Coat me Sk ‘ 
> . SS « rs b) OK 
cious pies. Send in coupon be- } we » glee, 1438 artpangy? 
“ 1-18 zes, sizes, 4-26 
low. You can become an expert L ‘ 


36-46 






















































3864 Wrap 


4 5 sizes, 34-42 


— 


* 


Ng. 3864, Lapies’ EveNING 
Wri; 48-inch length. Size 
36 requires 414 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width, at 
lower edge, about 11% yards. 
No. 3861, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Coat. Size 36, 354 
yards of 54-inch material, 4 
35@ yards of 36-inch lining 
Width, about 134 yards. 
No. 3691, Laprgs’ AND 7 
Misses’ Coat; three-quarter . 4 
length. Size 36, 334 yards of ‘ ,. 
40-inch material, lining, 3% 
yards of 36-inch. 

No. 3934, Lapres’ AND 


3861 Coat 
8 sizes, 16-18 
36-46 


No. 3943, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Coat. Size 16, 2! 
yards of 54-inch material, 
lining, 27g yards of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
No. 3926, LaptEs’ AND 
Misses’ Suir Coat. Size 36, 
2 yards of 54-inch material, 
2 yards of 36-inch lining. 
No. 3927, Lapies’ Two 
Piece Skirt; three-piece 
tunic flounce. Size 28, 134 
vards of 54-inch material 
Width, about 1% yards. 


3926 Coat P 


8 sizes, 14-18 





5, See page 74 
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| Why 86% of 
Home Economics 
Teachers say: 


“Cream of Tartar 


Baking Powder is best” 


Teachers of Honte Economics 
in High Schools all over the 
| country were recently asked, 
“What kind of baking powder 
do you prefer?” 

386% of those answering defi- 

3867 Blouse nitely stated “Cream of Tartar!” 
, a —and then they told why. 

They said, “It gives the best 
results’ —“There is no harmful 
residue” —“‘It leaves no bitter 
taste” —“It insures success.” 


obetorreececectce 





3863 Blouse 
7 sizes, 34-46 






3928 Blouse 
© 81Z@S, 34°44 ™S 
View B Y 









3915 Blouse 
sizes, 34-40 


Emb. No. 1389 








3928 Blouse 
6 $1ZeS, 34°44 
View A 


An overwhelming testimonial 
to the superiority of cream of 
tartar for perfect baking! 


N Royal Baking Powder are 

perfectly blended soda and 
pure cream of tartar derived 
from grapes grown in the fa- 
mous vineyards of southern 
Europe. 

Its faithful service stretches 
over three generations. In mil- 
lions of kitchens daily Royal 
never fails to do its full duty. 


3908 Blouse 
© $1ZeS, 34°44 
Emb. No, 1272 






No. 3908, Lapres’ Tunic 
Bouse ; dropped shoulder. 
Size 36 requires 24% yards 
of 36-inch material, flounce, 
¥g yard of 36-inch. An 
effective braiding may be 
added, using Embroidery 
No. 1272. 

No. 3927, Lapres’ Two- 
Piece Skirt} with three 
piece tunic flounce. Size 28 
requires 134 yards of 54- 
inch material. Width, 
about 1% yards. A prac- 
tical separate skirt. 

No. 3938, Lapres’ Two- 
Piece CAMISOLE SKIRT; 
with vest. Size 36 requires 
1 yard of 54-inch material, 


>» 
\. 

ee) 

m™ 





2c worth insures success ! 


Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal are 
marvelously light and fluffy. And yet 
enough Royal for a large luscious layer 
cake costs less than 2c. Experienced cooks 
know they can depend on Royal; inexperi- 
enced cooks use it with the best results. 
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a 
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3927 Skirt 












\ 
. | } 7 sizes, 24-36 % yard of 36-inch for 
Yo i camisole, 34 yard of 20- . ‘ at 
WE inch for vest. Width, about 3927 Skirt P © gee 
1% yards. Embroidery icles Contains no 


re ge 2 alum. Leaves 
ay be used to trim. no bitter taste 





No. 3915, Lapties’ Srip-On No. 3863, Laptes’ Biovuse. Size 
BLouse. Size 36, 23¢ yards of 36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch| 
36-inch material, sleeves, 54 yard material. A smart overblouse to Send th 

of 40-inch. Embroidery No. 1389 wear with the sports suit keeps en for e 

in satin- and outline-stitch is to the straight line and is with- famous Royal 
oe as a smart touch. out decoration. Cook Book— 
No. 3514, Lapres’ anp Misses’ °.9 
CostuME Sup. Size 16, 134 yards No. 3928, Lapies’ BLovusE Size| it’s FREE 














of 36-inch for upper section, 14% 36, View A, requires 2% yards of Co 
yards of 36-inch for lower sec- 40-inch; View B, 2% yards of| x york \ 
: 7 area areca cess - | ng ; re) 
tion. Width, about 114 yards. 36-inch material. New Roy \ 
: ; No. 3867, Lapres’ aNnp Musses’ Strp-On ° 
3514 Slip 3938 Skirt Biovse. Size 36 requires 254 yards of 36- or 40- 
8 sizes, 14-16 6 sizes, 34-44 inch material. A smart model to complete an 


36-46 Emb. No. 1261 
‘ ensemble costume. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers in the United States 
and Canada, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 
236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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7 ~ —. 3862 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 : o\ 


D| 





Rosy cheeks, bounding health, | 
wholesome outdoor fun for years to 
come—you give all these when you 
give some boy or girl a Flexible Flyer 
for Christmas. The strongest, speed- 
iest, safest sled made. Good-looking, 
eraceful, with all-steel front, grooved 
runners and natural hardwood top. 


Ask your dealer, or us, for FREE card- 
board model showing how Flexible Flyer 
steers, and howto get an “expert coaster” 
button 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 25 Philadelphia | 
The only sled nationally known and | 
asked for by name. 


ote 





(=) 
Look for this trademar!. 


on the sled you buy 


Dialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


atrel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 36 CHICAGO 









"THIS school during 25 years ha 
taught nursing to 30,000 wome 
in their own homes beginner 


as Ww ‘ actical nurses 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
SAees enant for 


pport 





304 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y. 















Ww ja r analog and sp i 
CHE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING | 
' 
For Every Wall Decoration | 


Hang up y ' er 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads- Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

The Hanger with the Twist"’ 
For hemes, offices, Clubs or schools 
10c pkts. EVERYWHERE 


MOORE PUSH-PIN Philadelphia, Pa 


Women at Home 
Make Big Money 
This New Way 


ake bis are hours 
time—at home Delightt 
A y 


aterials tree ¥ r 





«A 

e =) ae are . 
f - Free Book | 
vss Shows How | 


Write teday for free book gi rs parti ar Enclose 2 


stamp Don't mi t hance 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 181, Adrian, Mich. | 


For 


ee 


other 
desi riptions, 


page 
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uit 
s, 2-6 


No. 3859, LitTLeE boy’s 
Suit; romper style. Size 
4 requires 134 yards of 32- 
inch, 3g yard of 36-inch. 
No. 3823, Grtrt’s Coat. 
Size 6 requires 174 yards 
of 54-inch material. 

No. 3945, Grrv’s Strp-On 
Dress. Size 8 requires 17g 
yards of 40-inch material, 
3@ yard of 36-inch. Em- 
broidery No. 1157 is sug- 
gested for rosettes. 

No. 3886, Cutp’s Strp-On 
Dress. Size 4 requires 134 
yards of 32- or 36-inch 
material. Embroidery No. 
1120 in rambler-rose-stitch 
would be a dainty finish. 









































3886 Dress 3955 Dress 
4 sizes, 2-8 sizes, 2 
Emb, No, 1120 Emb. No, 1414 


No. 3955, Cuttp’s Strp-On 
Dress. Size 4 requires 1 
yard of 32-inch material, 
S44 yard of 32-inch for 
band and _ binding. Embroi- 
dery No. 1414 worked in 
lazy- daisy-, running-stitch 
and French knots would 
give an individual touch. 
No. 3862, Grrv’s Sirp-On 
Dress. Size 6, 17¢ yards 
of 36-inch material, 14 
vard of 36-inch for collar 
Banding from Embroidery 
No. 1055 in satin- and run- 
ning-stitch is suggested to 


trim. 


« 











3947 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 


CS a 


\ 


3944 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 
Emb. No. 1287 
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3860 
Suit 
3 sizes, 
2-0 
3941 Dress 3955 Dress 
§ sizes, 2-10 5 sizes, 2-10 
No. 3941, Cuttp’s Stip-ON No. 3955, Cutip’s Sitip-ON 
Dress; closing at left shoul- Dress. Size 4 requires 1 
der. Size 4 requires 2 yards yard of 36-inch material, 
of 32- or 40-inch material. and 1% yards of 36-inch 
A simple frock easy to make. contrasting for straps, band 
and puffs. 
No, 3940, Bov’s Suit; knee No 3876, Littte Bovy’s 
trousers. Size 4 requires 158 Suir; romper style. Size 4 
yards of 36-inch material. requires 1! yards of 32 
Embroidery No. 1310 in inch material, 34 yard of 
darning-stitch is suggested. 36 inch contrastine for collar 
No. 3947, Grrt’s Sir-On and cufis. 
Dress. Size 10 requires 3% No. 3945, Grrt’s Srip-ON 
yards of 36-inch material; Dress. Size 10 requires 2'4 
234 yards of 1-inch ribbon yards of 32- or 40-inch ma- 
for sash ends. A charming terial. A sash with ribbon 
little party dress if devel- flowers would be an attrac- 
oped in organdie. tive finish. 
) 
ress 
cia 3045 
Dress 
\ joe 5 sizes, 6-14 
\ 1 / For other descrip- / 
/ tions, see page 74 / Ld Dress  % 
A [ ; wo 5 sizes, 12 3946 Dress  % 
} 5 sizes, 12-20 ae 
ress } 
















3944 Dress 
_5 sizes, 6-14 
Emb, No. 1174 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers in the United 
States and Canada, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall GF 3037 Coat 
Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 5 si 
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When the car slid out into the sun- 
light she gazed at me. Then asked 
impulsively—‘* How do you do it? 
That clear skin! So natural and 
flower like.”* 


So I told her of those ‘‘three golden 
minutes’” each night at bed time 
when I wipe the day’s dirt from my 
skin with the perfect cold cream that 
cleanses and revives the skin; that one 
so pure doctors prescribe it— Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 
To keep your complexion youthful 
and clear, make it your rule never 
to let your face touch its pillow until 
your skin has been thoroughly 
cleansed with this perfect cold cream. 
For sale at department and drug stores——the 


white package with the red bands. Tubes, 10c 
25c, 50c. Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, and $1.50. 


There's a “Try It-Yourself”’ trial tube for you 
Free. Just send the coupon belew. 
= * a. 

How to use those 
‘*Three Golden Minutes”’ 
1—Smooth a coat of this perfect cold 

cream over your face and neck. 
ll—Leave it on a minute to sink in, 
Il]1—Wipe off the cleansing cold cream 
with a smooth cloth and finish with 
a dash of cold water. 


9 


se 
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.... You ask how I do it? 
In three little minutes which 
I call my own 








1 Daggett S Ramsdell, Dept, 5015 
eS 274 West 14th St., New York 
Please send me the free trial tube of the 
Perfect Cold Cream you offer above. 








In Canada. Daggett & Ramidell. 16$ Dufferin St., Tor 


to 
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How to care fo 


Dull Hair 


Golde Glint 


SHAMPOO 


Electric Range & Fireless 
Cooker Combined —_;5 
=r = 


a at y 


Automatic Rapid Elec- 
trie Fireloss Rang 










‘Spe ecia 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE 


maze y 
William ampber Co.., 1007 Union Av 
‘Wiance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 


Learn in Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30- 35 a Week 


very woman s! d learn. We 
nner Pra ‘heal Nurses 
nd Re orkers 
vn ne. H me-study 
go Sys 
Sapam. ks- 









ta Sarena 


Earn While Learning 


f you are over 18 and under 55 


years J catalog and 
amnie Lesson Pages w FREE 
p of Mone iY Guarantee and 


Become Ia 
Dept. 91 * 421 South Ashiand Boulevard «+ Chicago 


ULPM 
ependent CHIC Yat O SCHOOL OF NURSING 





ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


heated almost over- 
night by_ massaging 
with gentle, antiseptic 


‘Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 








KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 
that stand the test of comparison on both quality and 
Ey to inspect 7 Tn wo ne 
Per Oz 1 Sc Per Oz. 22c 


200 3"... FREE 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY @22;¢. "ish Street 











Maternity 


M47 RNITY ag Il with = _ 
ternity look. Newest sty! ) 
dresses, coats, corsets, underws a 








— nte am 4 
8} Cleve ceals 
tion- This Write ay 









Sane Hryant 43: = es New York 





MAKE PRIZE ANGEL FOOD 
Amazing New Way, / 


At last an entirely new 
and differe: - has been 
disco vered to make ihe fin- 
est Angel Food—a way that 
is certain to produce prize- 
winning cake that never ¢ 
fails! 

This new method is so 
easy and so sure that now any woman 
can quickly make the lis Layee th- 
est and most appetizing Ang | 

BIG MONEY IN ‘SPARE TIME - 

Many women easily earn $10 to $20 a week mak- 
ing Angel Food for Parties and Clubs. Find out 
about my amazing new method Ft il particulars 
sent free, Write your name 1 address on margin 
of this page and send at on 


MRS. GRACE OSBORN, om G01, Bay City, Mick. 


—2Qa5 





Dress 
s, ( 








For other de- 
scriptions, see 
page 74 


3803 Dress 


s 


No. 3893, Girt’s Dress. Size 10 requires 
yards of 40-inch material, “% yard of 
6-inch contrasting for collar and frills 
No. 3885, Grru’s Strp-ONn Dress. Size 12 
requires 2 yards of 40-inch material, 
vard 36-inch contrasting for collar, 
cuffs and tab 


i) 


3892 









































3880 Dress 


3890 Dress 


si 


zes, 


Dress 


6 


6 


4 


zes, 


i4 
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wiTHouT 
EXPERIENCE 


WomEs ~EARN $12 A DAY 


IN SPARE TIME- 


If you are ambitious you can mak d income 
rmanently, and can earn $12 o mr $16 a oy one o mee, 
& advertising and demonstr 
home a new rubber girdle y 
waist andhips quick! No 
| Pullor part time. FREE sample, "SIANA STUDIOS, 
Devt §-A-20 334 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


x sacee —¥ ) women: ‘s 








Dissolves quickly in wate 
Makes a reliable Antisep: 
| TE RIZO for Gargle or First Aid at g 


cost of only 3 cents a pint, 
Ask Your Druggist A$1.90 Jar makes 40 pints, 


The Sterizol Co. 23 Water St. Ossining, N. Y. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage. 
ment, Circulation, Etc., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 19]? 
MeCALL’S MAGAZINE, published monthly at New 
ri N. Y., for Oct. 1 $24 


124 
York, County of New York. ss 
a Notar in and for the State and ¢ 
Hai artman, 









» stateme of the 
r aid publicatl n fo 





¢ ve 

| ci quired by tl Act f Aucu st 24, xX 
}@ ‘in section 443, Postal Laws Sod. Womens 
| mt the names and addresses of the publishe 
| I edit and = busine manager 

I McCall ¢ pany We t 37th Le t 
j N C,; Editor Henry P. Burton, 6 We Tt 
| os eet, N. Y C.; Managin Editor N ne, vel de $ 





2 ol McCall Ce = tamed New 


1ing a D [ 





eg are 












| $ n, 2 
Br ine,, 
| polis, Minr 
New Yor N. ¥ 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 
New York, N. Y., 
AV Su it, N 
Street, New Yor 
Avenue New York 
Wall St t N 
6 West 37th S$ w York, 
683 Sprin 1A Summit, > 
Ottley, He ett and Guaranty T ul 
| 0 as truste under the and 
| es H. Ottley leceased s | 
Yr r Gilbert Ottley Trust; for J s H 
| Ottley, Jr. Trust; for Lucetta G. Ottley Trust and f 
M » M. Ottl rus 


, 2 t 
3 " e known be r a wld ers, mortgagees 
other security holders own! holdir 1 per cent 


} cont fu k nowled 1 

} and " conditions un ler 

ch lers who do 1 

| oI pany as_ trustee 
! y other than that 

unt has no reas 


association, 
indirect in the 








| | Help Yourself To 
i} a $5 Bill 


McCall's has a big heap of 
\#| crisp new $5.00 bills and will 
be glad to give you one, two— 
any number of them you want. 


This extra money will help 
|f| you remove that after Christ- 
mas flatness from your pocket- 
bo ik. 


Write today and find out 
without obligation just how 
thousands of men and women 
add to their incomes regularly 

ich month through McCall’s 
Plan. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dept. 1-K, McCall’s Magazine 
250 West 37th St., New York 


Please tell me how 
an extra $5.00. 


I can get 


WOMP AMG. Oi otic n casas 


Street amd Weiscess oecasccs 
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ARING 


DUR 
REE 
Sarmnp 
ON irda 


water, 
tisept 

id ata 
8 pint. 
) pints, 


N.Y. 


nage- 
d by 
1912 
































For 17 years Harless FE. Potter suf- 
fered the effects of Infantile Par- 
alysis. Then he came to McLain 
s arium. . Lette “rand photosshow 
its of § 5% months’ treatment. 
> years my life was miserable. I could 
only a few steps without falling. 5% 
hs afterentering McLain’s Il walked fort! 
1 a perfect foot and a thankful heart. 
gladly recommend McLain’s. 
HARLESS E. POTTER, 
Yeager, Kentucky. 
Write to Mr. Potteror direct to 
McLain Sanitarium. 


For Crippled Children 


Parents of crippled children should 
know about McLain Sanitarium, a 
thoroughly equipped private insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Diseases of the Hip, 
Knee, and other Joints, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially in children and young 
adults. Write for these FREE books: 
» De formities and Paraly sis” and 
. “Book of References,” 

McLAIN —e SANITARIUM 
944 Aubert A’ St. Louis, Mo- 


enemnes 
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‘Cough- Colds 


T IS not what we say, but what our patrons 
say of Vapo-Cresolene that conveys the 
strongest evidence of its merits. 





“‘Used 
while 
you 
sleep’’ 





Et. 1879 
Our best advertising is from the unsolicited 
statements of those who have used 
Vapo-Cresolene 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh 


33) Send for our testimonial and 
+ 
descriptive booklet 14C 


Sold by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
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If you intend to paper or paint this Spring, you 
will surely want the big new 1925 Independent 
Wall Paper and Paint Catalog of over 100 actual 
samples and color charts. Let us send you a copy 
by return mail. Just fill in the coupon below and 


mail today 


Save at least 50% 





writas. per 12 yard “75 
Independent Wall Paper Co. 
Dept R Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


new 1925 catalog. 





RFD 





STATE 


FACTORY-TO-YOU PRICES 
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3507 Chemise 
7 sizes, 14-16 
36-44 

Emb, No, 1390 
No. 3507, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ ENVELOPE CHE- 
MISE. Size 36, 2% yards 
of 36-inch material. A 
bit ny! dainty needlework 
may be added by using 
Embroidery No. 1390 in 
lazy -daisy-stitch. 


No. 3656, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ VEST AND STEP- 
In Drawers. Size 36 re- 
quires 25¢ yards of 36- 
inch material. 


No. 3425, Laptes’ 
BLOOMERS. Size 28, 
View A, requires 
17% yards of 40- 
inch material; 
View B, 134 yards 
of 40-inch. 













8 sizes, 14 


3398 Slip | 
6 


3656 Vest 
and Step-Ins 


8 sizes, 14-16 





372 7 Pajamas 
7 sizes, 34-46 


No. 3727, Laptes’ Pa- 
yamas. Size 36 requires 
5 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 34 yard of 36- 
inch material for bands. 


No. 3398, LaApIES’ AND 
Misses’ CostuME SLIP 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 36- or 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 


No. 3939, LADIES’ 
ScarF, AND COLLAR AND 
Curr Set. Scarf re- 
quires 134 yards of 36- 
or 40-inch material; 
collar and cuffs, 1% 
yards of 36- or 40-inch 
material, and 14% yards 
of 1-inch ribbon. 






3939 Set 


i size 


































“4 View B 
View A 3425 Bloomers 
; 8 sizes, 28-42 








} 
Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients, 











'__ Children’s 
Musterole-Mild 


Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 

| DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 

pecially for use on infants and small 

| children. 

| CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in miider 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a little white jar ot Children’s 
Musterole handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 
The price is so small—35c a jar—no 
mother can afford to be without it. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 







BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


The Wing Piano 


Founded ng} Year 
Tone Richness Built In by Three Generations 
FREE TRIAL TILL MAR. 1925 


Now $9.45 ' 


Style 12 
No Payment Down s 
40,000 in Use —¥ 
Cash or Easy& 
Terms — 40-Year 
Guarantee! 


WRITE-— 


for“Book of Complete Also ee the ¢. 
Information About Pianos” and our offer. 
| [WING & SON, 13th St.& 9th Ave.,Dept. 9-8) New York 


















You can complete 


High School Course 
MEIER Ye sorte 


faside two z ears. Paty . of requirements for Tha 
to t 
nd. thirty-six other practicel scogress a described fo 
Bulletin. Send for it TODA 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H160 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 OHICAGO 













Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 
regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It 
does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1, Stops toothache instantly. 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity. 
3. Retards further decay. 

4. Destroys all odor. 








Does not spill or dry up like liqui At all 
druggists’ 25c or by mail _— receipt of price. 
Made e Detroit. 


for 35 years by C. S. nt & Co, Detr 























New FREE Book 


showing the latest 

















\ 3511 Slip 


10 sizes, 34-52 | 
| | Emb. No. 1178 | 


| || 





French Fashions in 
Hair. Dressing 
Ready Now! 


Sefore you buy bh 1ir goods 
of any kind, see the new im- 
ported Parisian tran 1ations shown in our late 


catalog just off the J es These marve plous ly clever 

> ’ parse dress into the most. becoming styles of the season 

ill with wmatural part that show wearer's calp 

Absolutely nen de tectable. Money-saving price on ail 

kinds of hai ds Everything guaranteed genuine 

human hair Shade s matched perfectly to sample Any 

| artic le sent prepaid for examination Return “it not 

y _ » < ~ ae atisf y { not out a cent Reliable house, 

No. 3511, LaptEs’ PRIN¢ ESS SLIP. Size € estab h <i 23 Le Ding Pos t car t or letter brings ‘free 

36, 3% yards of 36- or 40-inch material. | catalog. Get your copy toda 

Width, about 174 yards. Embroidery | PARIS FASHION COMPANY 


No. 1178 may be done in outline- 


satin-stitch to add a festive touch. 


and | 207 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. 41 Chicago, Ill. 
| - 
1 
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Beauty 


A Gleamy Mass of Hair 


35c “Danderine’”’ does Wonders for 


Any Girl’s Hair 


- A A . 

Girls! Try this! When combing and 
dressing your hair, just moisten your 
hair-brush with a little “Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing, 


Old Money Wan 


erty Head (not Buffal We ¥ ca 
end 4c for large Coin Circular. May mean much 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. P, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Dressmaking 
Made Easy 

SQ You can now learn, easily 

and — right in your 


own Dome, during spare 
m by a wonderfully 


ted 


miums 





u 
















2 and practical new 
10d, how to plan and 
ike a'l your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 

! half or more on everything. 
You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
| Nekir ments. You can make 
hionable clothes from in- 

materials. You 


(Ring 
Boautisil Clotfes | 
can prepare for success in 


the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 
and learn from the experier of thousands of other 
women just what the Wor 


m 
rr 

















1 do for you. 


ee ee ee = == 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTI 7 
Dept. 3-N, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send t t t or obligation, a 
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THE NEW EMBROIDERIES FOR FROCKS AND HOUSE LINENS 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
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No. 1414, Transrer PATTERN FoR SMALL Sprays. Charm- f 
ing for underwear and children’s garments 
butterflies is 3 x 9 inches; 
border, 4 





Yoke with 


inch wide. Price, 30 cents. Yellow or blue. 
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21 other motifs; 6 yards 
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PATTERN FOR 


TRANSFER Dress 
TrimMING. Includes 2 blouse motifs; 18 
smaller motifs; 6 yards border, 1% inches 
wide. (Illustrated on Dress No. 3799, 5 sizes, 
16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Price, 45 cents.) Price, 


No. 1410, 


35 cents. Yellow or blue 

No. 1411, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR ROSE 
Sprays. The spray on dress is 15% x 23% 
inches. (Dress No. 3789, 5 sizes, 16 years, 36 


to 42 bust. Price, 45 cents.) 3 other motifs 
given. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue 

No. 1412, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR Dress 
TRIMMING. (V neck illustrated upper right on 
Ladies’ Tunic Blouse No. 3909, 5 sizes, 34 to 
42 bust. Price, 35 cents. Border illustrated 
right center on Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip-On 
Dress No. 3924, 6 sizes, 16 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Price, 45 cents ) Single-, outline- and 
running-stitch. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. 
No. 1413, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR DRESS 
TRIMMING. 2 pockets; 2 bouquets, 7'4x7™% 
inches; 12 small motifs; 6 yards border 34 
inch wide. Price, 35 cents. Yellow or blue. 
No. 1415, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR SIX 
KitcHEN ToweEts. Price, 25 cents. Blue. 








1415 below 
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How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


neariy eve 


ywhere 


. 37th 





St., New York City, or to the nearest Brar 
Cal.; 82 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 7o Bor 


h Office, J 
d St., Toronto, Canada, 





& 


12 S. 


sell McCall Transfer Patterns. If you find that you can’t secure them, write to The 
I Jefferson St., Chicago, 
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APRONS FOR THE HOSTESS, LINGERIE AND TWO SMART HATS 


3y ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
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3951 Apron 
One Size 


With Transfer 


3852 Negligée 


nall, 
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medium, large 
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3951 Apron 
One Size 
With Transfer 




































































3742 Chemise 
Small, medium, large 
With Transfer 
















No. 1372, McCatt 
PATTERN FOR La- 
pies’ Hat. In 23- 
inch head size. 
Embroidery 
rransfer (vellow) 
included with di- 
rections, also large 
photographic pic- 
tures showing in 
detail how to make 
the hat. Requires 
yard 36-inch 
material, 7 skeins 
ilk floss. Price 
5 cents. 










With 





1372 Ladies’ Hat 
1 Transier 





No. 1397, McCat1 














3950 Apron a / PATTERN FOR La- 
_ One, Size y pies’ Hat. In 23- 
Wit lransfer Y 








inch head size. A 
: \ transfer design 
No. 3950, Lapres’ APRON WITH i (yellow) for hat 









SPECIAL TRANSFER (YELLOW). and scarf and 
in one size. Requires 134 yards complete directions 
27 inches wide; 7 skeins cotton. for making and 
Color combinations and direc- embroidering. Hat 
tions for embroidery given in in another style 
pattern. Price, 35 cents. also given in pat- 
No. 3951, Ser or Lapres’ \ tern. Requires 1 
APRONS WITH SPECIAL TRANS- yard 39-inch wide 
FER (YELLOW).*In one size material for hat 
Apron shown at the left re- and scarf. Price, 
quires 7g yard 36 inches wide 40 cents. 
and 4 yards lace edging. Full 
directions given. Price, 35 cents. 





























































No. 3852, Laptes’ AND Misses’ 
One-Piece NEGLIGEE WITH 
TRANSFER (YELLOW). In 3 sizes, 
small, medium, large. Small size 
requires 33g yards 40 inches 
wide. Pattern gives in detail 
how to embroider the garment 
and suggests colors. Price, 35 
cents. 
No. 3742, Lapies’ AND MIssEs’ 
Step-In CHEMISE wIiTH SPE- 
CIAL TRANSFER (YE*LOW). In 3 
sizes, small (34, 36), medium 
(38, 40), large (42, 44). Re- 
quires 2% yards 36 inches wide 
for any size. Dainty for silk or 
nainsook in colors or white. 
Price, 35 cents 












1397 Ladies’ Hat 
With Transfer 
How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 





ly everywhere sell McCall Transfer Patterns. If you find that you can’t secure them, write to The 
36-250 W. 37th St., New ork City, or to the nearest Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
, San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada, 


Make the party 





Dept. W-8 





~ 





a SUCCESS 


HE success of the party depends 

on the success of the refresh- 
ments—the climax of the whole 
perfect day. Many clever hostesses 
are using Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
to make new and unusual sand- 
wiches that are always enjoyed. 
They take two biscuits or thin slices of 
bread. And they spread one with Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter and the other with 
jam, perhaps, or chopped raisins, When 
the occasion requires something more 
substantial, sliced tomatoes are sug- 
gested as an addition—or chopped olives, 


If you prefer, you can first butter the 
bread with dairy butter; it’s especially 
good that way. And with the use of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butier, some time 
try making sandwiches with one slice 
of white bread and one of graham, They 
look interesting and taste delicious. 


Be sure to get Beech-Nut. It has a won- 
derful flavor. Appetizing in sealed glass 
jars. At nearly every grocer’s, 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 







“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 









BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., 


Canajoharie, N.Y. 

Please send without expense to me, Mrs. Ida 
Bailey Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes 
and service information. 


DR GRO reccsecmmmnetssneesensctests 


Street... 


City and State 
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There’s 


a Secret 


Behind Beautiful Curtains 


1 € i 
‘ nf Blueb i R j make 
every beautiful effect ea 
In rust-proof Satin Gold or Whit 
Enam l, these r ds suit all curtains 
In single, ut triy styles the 
fit plain, bay or sement windows, 
In r t 
I ird ft 





you ca nk 
player of piano or or wat quarter 


4 dozen ther le 8 





right to your home the great 
begmne r experi 


sales everywhere ¢ 
All music tree. Di; 


Quien Conservatory, Studio e101, 598 Columbia Read, Bosten, 25, eeee 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


LEARN PIANO! 


This interesting Free Book 





ual 
It wa Ww r th ar 








Mend Toys 





IRON GLUE 


y~ 2 to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture 
goods, bric-a-brac etc. W*wo 15* sizes. 
Salty Fe stores, Hardware, Drug and Grocery 


Stores. At Consecn & Co., Baltimore. Md. 





—_ are me - 


MAKE MORE ira 











SUCCESS pierre 


Aloxender, Pennaytvenia ared 3 t . 
b Gord ew Jersey ade ver $4000 in 
making almost a Y it, t 

Act! I'll Help You! Start Today! 
! ame ‘ riapette aaa 1a — a « - y wive -- FP 
“er , i posta sstrated Hook « 

Telis be Sent FREE. Write Today 

LONG EAKINS COMPANY 

wh Street pringfield, O 








BS 0 Wn Fae oust al 








ind French doors. Anyone canattach 
the sturdy bracket in a few seconds; 
the rods slip on or off instantly 
Curtains hang straight and true 
on “Bluebirc a because of the pat- 


ented stiffening ribs—an exclusive 
feature Made by H Judd Co, 
Inc., New York. 
" ler. He carrie 
will glad t them 





Curtains Prettier”’ 


CAN YOU EMBROIDER? 
Women wanted to embroider linens for 
during sparetime. Information 
u P ym request 

ELFA COMPANY, Dept. 4001, Huntington, Ind. 


\Cuticura 


é gf Loveliness 
: A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


| \ Insured by Every-day | 
it Use of Cuticura Soap 


FF BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent banishes 
Bunions. The pain stops almost t instantly The Hurr 

Vanishes as though by magic. THEN YOU Wil t 
HAVE SHAPELY FERT. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


want you to have relief from Bunions, I want you to 

now the pleasure of f, ot comfort. I will mledly ar 
range to send yo ua »f So Ivent to try ian ly write 
and say, *‘l want to ‘try PEDU. DYNE.’ iress 


FAY. LABORATORIES Dest. A 636 
6 MN. La Salle S' Chicago, Miinois 


+4 Jedd 
Garbvellirze 
DARKENS andBEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them 
appear naturally cark,long and 


us at hc yme 













= 














dy 
MAYGELLINE co. CHICAGO 


Get rid of Rats 


WHY be annoyed with rats and mice when you can 
clear them out mally -. cheaply with Rough on 
Rats Min sa with comm ‘erent food each night and 


you ll poPe them all. Atal all sees and general stores, 


of free booklet “Ending Rats and Mice. 
Ee s. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey as N. J. 


DON’ T 


at 


has gained in popularity here. It is less 


the 


side b 


The Outlook 
[Continued from page 63] 
ack instead of the side-front as a wool frock at a dance. 


Top Coats Change Their Lines 


likely to embarrass one. Skirts of white 

wool, pale beige worsted, or linden green The broadly wrapped coat has a rival 
wool are fashionable. Linden green is a_ It is the slim one that fastens with several 
leading color for all kinds of costume buttons down the front or side. The 
Patou has made entrancing frocks of it, accepted sports coats are single-breasted, 
also long top coats. White is more provided with immense buttons. Their 
prominent, however, in the new sports interior is gayer than their exterior 


clothes 


collars and cuffs are preferred by many. 
W felt hats have ribbon bands of sev- also are smart. 
eral colors to give gaiety to an all white 
costume. 


h 


hite 


shows 


added 


al 


women 
ire out of place in city streets, 
nts, at the matinee, and at afternoon teas 
Yet hundreds of women appear to be ig 


Y 


Blou 


Whit 


wisdo 


ses and skirts of variegated wool 


id silk in r 


wear, 


To 


Canary yellow wool is one of the con 
spicuous colors to be worn. Plaid fabrics 
Fur collars are put on 
many of these coats, but they are not of 
precious peltry. Natural wildcat, roughly 
marked out in tan and brown streaks, is 
an excellent fur to use on rough materials 
White fur collars are put on white coats 
Coarse brown fur is used with any kind 
and color of materiai. When there are not 
cuffs to be found on a coat, women have 
them added in order that they may serve 
as muffs in the Chinese fashion. These 


e wool coats with white fur 


white sports skirts, 
rainbow can be 


choose 
m for the 


nixed colors such as English 
continue fashionable. They 
at restau- 


norant of this nicety of dress. They are top coats do not have belts. They are 
so wedded to sports clothes that they use shorter and they do not have the extra 
them indiscriminately. And no matter width demanded when we wrapped our 
what woman possesses in the way of garments about us and held them in place 
clothes it is her trick of suiting them to They are cut about six inches above the 
each occasion that marks her as well- hem of the skirt in the new seven-eighth 
dressed or otherwise. A sports gown at length which has won the favor of well- 
lunch in a town house is as out of place dressed women. 

Descriptions for page G4 Descriptions for page 69 
No 79, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Dress. No. 3860, Littte Boy’s Suit; romper 
Size 16, 4 yards of 40-inch material, style. Size 4, 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
vest, 5@ vard of 32-inch contrasting. terial, % yard of 36-inch for collar, 
Width, about 1% yards cuffs and vest. 
No. 3878, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Stip-ON No, 3037, Girt’s Coar. Size 12, 2% yards 
Dress. Size 36, 33g yards of 40-inch ma- of 54-inch material, 234 yards of 36- 
terial. Width, about 136 yards. inch lining. . 

Descriptions for page 66 No. 3946, Misses’ anp Juniors’ Tunic 
No. 3850, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Coat. Size DReEss; two-piece skirt. Size 14, 334 yards 
16, 17 yards of 54-inch material, 2 Of 40-inch material. 
yards of 36-inch lining \. No. 3949, Misses’ AND Juntor’s Dress; 
No. 3787, Lapres’ Camisote Skirt.” Size — slip-on blouse. Size 14, 3 yards of 40-inch 
36, 1 yard of 54-inch material, 78 yard of material, 3g yard of 36-inch for collar. 
36-inch lining for camisole 


] 


N 


0. 3692, LaprEs’ 


tower edge, re 


Width at No. 3044, Girt’s Suip-ON Dress. Size 12, 


2% yards of 40-inch material, 134 yards 
of 40-inch for sleeves and flounce. A 


about 13¢ yards 
AND Misses’ Coat. Size 


? c e orice I*A . . . . . 

36, yards of 54-inch material, 234 peasant design in satin- and outline-stitch 

yards of 36-inch lining. may be worked on sleeves from Em- 

No. 3936, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Tunic _broidery No. 1174. 

Dress. Size 36, 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 

: Spe ee . a , Descriptions for page 70 

terial for blouse, 1 yard of 54-inch for P for pag 

skirt. Width, about 1% yards No. 3640, CutLp’s Dress wiTH BLOOMERS 
: a ad Size 71 oe . . ?_jinc 4 »ric 3 

No. 3765, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Coat. Size moar Pag — wad — material, 3¢ 

“ge wre a ; rard of 36-inch c asting. 

36, 274 yards of 54-inch, 27@ yard of 40- ’ ; Ss 


inch lining. 


N 


Descriptions for page 68 
0. 3947, Gi 





Width, about 13¢ yards 


No. 3892, CutLp’s Dress witH BLOOMERS. 
Size 4, 2% yards of 36-inch material, 4 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

rL’s Stip-On Dress. Size 8, 


No. 3894, Grrv’s Strp-On Dress. Size 8, 









17g yards of 40-inch material, 1 yard of : ; 
marabou trimming. front and back, 1 yard 40-inch material; 
No. 3944, Girw’s Strp-On Dress. Size 12, ers a M4 — espeenger Em- 
14 yards of 40-inch material. Embroi- nwt ny : + aidi A tas make an elective 
dery No. 1287 in buttonhole- and run- = any a 
ning-stitch may be used No. 3877, Littte Boy’s Suit; romper 
No. 3895, Grru’s Coat. Size 12, 2% yards style . ize 4, 158 yards of 36-inch 
; on ; material 
of 48-inch material, 25g yards of 36- 
inch lining No. 3890, Grru’s Dress. Size $ 2% yards 
No. 3779, Grrw’s Dress. Size 14, 174 Of 32-inch plaid material, 74 yard of 36- 
yards of 54-inch material, 4% yard of 36- inch plain. 
inch for collar and cuffs No. 3889, Giru’s Sirp-On Dress. Size 12, 
No. 3937, Girv’s Coat. Size 12, 24 yards waist, 1% yards of 36-inch material; 
yards of 54-inch material, 23g yards of skirt, 1% yards of 36-inch; collar, % 
36-inch lining. yard of 36-inch. 
Pric ice e Lise of New McCall Patterns 
Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t 
secure them, McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City, or 
to t ! ,, ng number and size desired and enclosing the price st ated 
elow ey order 5 =: Offices, 208-212 So Jeff erson St., Chicago, Il, 140 
Secor », Cal., 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada 
No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. 
3398 727-30 | 3861..4 3875..45  3886..25 | 3896..45 | 3930..45 | 3939..15 | 3949..45 
3425 3765..40 | 3862..30 | 3876..25 | 3887..45 | 3897..45 | 3931.-45 | 3940..25 | 3950..35 
350 3779..3 3863..35 3877..25 | 3888..45 | 3898..45 | 3932..45 | 3941..25 | 3951..35 
3511 3787..35 | 3864..4 3878..45 | 3889..30 3908..35 | 3933--45 | 3943..49 | 3952..45 
3514.25 3823..30 3867..35 3879..45 | 3890..30  3915--35 | 3934-.45 | 3944.39 | 3953..45 
3640 3850..40 | 3870..45 | 3880..45  3892..25 | 3926..40 | 3935..45 | 3945-.30| 3954..45 
3656..3 3856..45 | 3871..45 | 3883..45 | 3893..30 | 3927..30| 3936..45 | 3946..45 | 3955..25 
3691..4 3859..25 | 3873..45 | 3884..45 | 3894..3 3928..35 | 3937-.39 | 3947..30 
3692..40 | 3860..25 | 3874..45 | 3885..30  3895..35 | 3929..45 | 3938..30| 3948..45 | 
EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 
No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts 
811....20 
863....2 20 | 105§..30| 1157..35 1178..25 | 1265..40 | 1287..35 | 1389..40 | 1409..40 | 1413..35 
888....20 | 1120 1174..40 | 1261..25 | 1272..4 1310..25 | 1390..30| 1412..40| 1414..30 — 
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If you write now fr our 1925 Catalogue, we will 1925 Catalogue 

send the famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds Now Reac 

one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Let- "3 eady 

tuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s In- | Bigger and better than 

vineible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies, ever, the most beautiful 

Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. | 1 complete horticul 

taral publication of the 

HOW TO GET THEM year, a book of 7 


Simply state where you saw this advertisement, en- 
close ten cents for mailing the Catalogue, ‘‘Everything 208 Pages 
for the Garden,’’ and the seeds will be sent without 
extra charge. 





16 color pages, 72 pages 
in Rotogravure and 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH | (¥ér 1060 halt-tone, il 


lustrations direct fr 















These tested seeds come in a coupon envelane — , photographs of result 
emptied and returned, will be accepted ent trom Henderson's seed 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1. “00. or mo re the finest catalogue we 
Don't delay; write at once. have ever issued, 





















D'8S2£ROSE 


Pot-grown bushes, on own roots, for 
every one “spywhere. "Plant any time, Old 
am : favorites and new and rare sorts, 






















Reliable and Fuil of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 











‘ ‘ f the cream of Se world’s produc- uild N: Busi: ‘ ie 
Pergola and gate-posts wreathed in clustering roses l «Long. Dingce Roses"? kegwn keep lace le Re 
« h 
ls . ine apes re | PRIZE COLLECTION .2adish, 17 

























































Vv arieties, 
worth 15c;~ Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
‘omatoes, 1i the finest, worth 20¢; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varicties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 
—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
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rose, surrounded by the 
superb rich green of its 
leaves. There is nothing 
to compare. with it in 
yellow roses, I believe. 
Of pink roses, the older 
hybrid perpetual rose, 
Baroness Rothschild, is 
one I have always grown 
and liked for its lovely 
color and the shape of 
its flower. And who could 
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rom the keyboard befor e could smile naturally 

‘Tommy,” she said, “you're an old fraud. It’s more unfair 
of you to make love to me that way than to tell me so 

“But the song?” he said. “Your song! 

“Oh, my dear, you don’t need me to tell you how lovel 
t is. I’m so proud of you my heart aches.” And she kjss¢ 
him with the tenderness of a mother caressing her child 

“I’ve written it just for your voice, too,” he told her 
“Tonight I'll wr.te the words. Maybe you can sing it for 
your great tenor and let it help you win your big chan “ 

“Ves,” she said, “I'll sing it—and I make you famous 

With Lamaro, the great tenor, as his guest for a mid 
night repast of spaghetti in Spinelli’s, were Baum, the finan 
cier, a Mr. and Mrs. Weinstein, friends of Baum, and two 
other women. Naturally this gay gathering was the cente 
of attraction 

If Mary was nervous she did not show it. She caught 
most of the conversation at the great tenor’s table, which 
adjoined that at which she and Tommy sat He had sung 
in “Tosca” that evening and the soprano, one of the musi 


cal world’s most temperamental figures, had had one of 
her off night 


AMARO was discussing her. “It is terrible,” he said, “the 





way she screan She screech like what you say? 
hoot owl! Ah, how I would like to hear the ‘Vissi d’Arti 
sung once like she should be 

Mary started. The “Vi d’ Arte one of the loveliest 
nd most difficult of operatic arias, with its sustained de 
clamatory passagi ind its difficult high B flat; the very 
ong she had beet working on so hard and which her voc il 
teacher told her she did as well as Nellie Melba herself had 
ever don Mary made a decis'ion on the moment. Sh 
reached over and took one of Tommy’s hands into her own 
“Please don’t be angry, dear, but what I’m going to do will 
be a big disappointment to you. I'll explain later 

She made her way to the piano, while Tommy watched 
her, at once perplexed and anxious. Then when Mary’s fingers 
truck the keys he saw that she was not going to sing his 
ong, the song that had in it the very essence of his being 
The song she was sing:ng was Puccini How beautiful sh 
was, how cold, how supremely sure of herself! 

“Vissi d’Arte, vissi d’amoure,” she sang. “Love and musik 
these do I live for,” rep ited Tommy. “Love of self he 
aid bitterly. The heart wa ynne from him. It mattered 
not to him that the room wa ilent, that the great tenor 
was giving his whole attention to the fair young singer, that 
Mary Tudor’s luscious voice rose triumphantly to the high 


B flat, that the great Lamaro shouted “Bravo! Bravo 

Tommy Fulton left the table and the restaurant. He could 
not trust himself to see her again. He felt no guilt at de 
erting her. She had been altogether too cruel. She had 


used him; played him for a fool; rejected his music, She 
had broken his heart 
But Mary Tudor was in good hands—the great Lamaro 


himself had gone to the piano to congratulate her and had 


Jed her in triumph back to his table. Of course, Mary looked 


for Tommy and knew the reason of his desertion, but she 
lid not perm:t this to spoil the ecstatic enjoyment of her 
evening. She was certain she could straighten everything out 
in the morning. But Thomas Lynn Fulton was not to be 
found at all, and no one in Tin Pan Alley knew where hi 
was He had ck ired out for go vd 

Not many weeks later, the newspapers carried a stor 
ibout the wonderful girl soprano Lamaro had discovered 
inging in a cabaret. She was being sent to study wit! 
Edouard de Reszke in Paris and in the opinion of Lamar 
-~the report added—wa urely destined for the Metro 


politan Opera 

By this time Thomas Lynn Fulton had reached San Fran 
cisco He read the tory in the lelegraph Then he cut 
loose with the little money he still had left. To this day he 


doesn’t know just what he did, but whatever it was, it wa 
enough to land him in the workhouse for sixty day He 
emerged broke and with no ambition. Sheer hunger led hin 
to a job of piano playing in a third rate underground 
cabaret. It was here that he attracted the attention of Miss 
Billee Bailey of the vaudeville team of Garlan-Bert and 


it 
Bailey-Billee. M Bai'ey in private life, as the saying goes 
was none other than Mrs. Bert Garlan 

“Good night! Bert, make the goof at the pianna ” said 
Miss Bailey “Don't he play grand? Maybe he’s in hard 
luck. Why don’t you invite him over?” 

Me. Garlan duly introduced himself, presented Miss Bailey 
and asked Tommy if he wasn’t a member of the profession 


“The wife thinks your playing’s immense,” he said. “Ever 
tried vaudeville 
“We could use him in our act, couldn’t we, Bert?” inter 


posed Miss Bailey 


veavy for a woman to handle. She consumed most of a 
called vacation at Avalon last Summer, building a stone 
fountain in the front yard. The stone for this fountain was 
procured from the bed of the ocean by towing a barge sev 
eral miles along the shore of the Island, during high tick 

And now perhaps those of you who read McCall's would 
be interested in knowing where and how she is writ ng het 
new novel, which will appear serially in this magazine, be 
ginning next mont! She is in Avalon, Santa Catalina 
Islands, where she has a spacious Summer home, with a 
beautiful study, which she designed all herself—no interior 
lecorators for Mother! But she is not writing in her study 
I quote you verbatim from a letter received from her 
last week 

“About the book, I think we are coming along splendidly 
The whole thing hinges on the fact that I selected a spot out 

the mountain We drive to the end of the little road 
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Mr. Garlan looked at her suspiciously. Why this sudden 
interest in this strange, old-looking young man? Bert had a 
difficult time with the blonde and vivacious Billee 
“Thanks, very much,’ said Tommy. “But I’m going th 
other way—Honolulu China, maybe.” 


‘Aw,” said Miss Bailey 

“Too bad,” said Mr. Garlan. “We could use you. We’v 
got a pretty good act, too 

“Bert writ ill our own stuff,” said Miss Bailey, reaching 
over and squeezing her husband’s hand 

Bert expanded at this show of affection and said: “Y’ see, 
we're headed for the Big Time. We’ve got the stuff, but we 
ust ain’t been recognized. We’ve been out on the Coast too 


long. We're going to beat it for the East, work our way, 
see? To tell the truth, we're resting just now, getting new 
tuff, building up a new act 

“Now,” continued Mr. Garlan, “if I go round to Joe Mil- 
bourn and tell him we've got a new act with three people, 


why he’ll book us straight through to Chi., and once in Chi., 
it’s only a step to New York. Now, what do you say?” 

rommy had avoided contact with people; humanity, he 
had decided, was all cut after the pattern of the girl who 
had shown him the wonder of the stars, then struck him 
blind. Yet, even now he was not bitter towards Mary 


Tudor. There was only a fearful hurt, a sense of numb 
ness. God knows, he loved her. He longed for another sight 
of her, yet the very thought of ever seeing her again 


terrified hin 

But then he wondered if he could find something of for- 
retfulness in playing three or more performances a day in 
econd-rate vaudeville houses; whether contact with great 
masses of people in audiences wouldn't help turn his thoughts 
from Mary Tudor. Yet he did not want to turn his thought 
from her 

“Let me think it over,” he finally said, and seeing the eye 
of the cabaret manager on him, he went back to the piano 

It was Miss Bailey who persuaded the amiable Mr. Jot 
Milbourn of Pantages to take a look at Tommy Fulton. On 
the strength of that look, backed by the persuasiveness of the 
blonde Miss Bailey, he agreed to give them a try-out and to 
book them through to Chicago if the act proved a success 

The act got across. But it was a precarious vehicle that 
only through the miraculous intervention of a divine provi 
dence reached Brooklyn, some six months later, intact 


Miss Bailey was early disappointed in the lack of response 
on the part of Mr. Thomas Lynn Fulton to her friendly 
advances. Miss Bailey had meant nothing wrong. Here was 


1an soured on life, who regarded her altogether 
too impersonally, so, in the opinion of Mr. Garlan, at least 
he went too tar 

Miss Bailey had tried, in turn, girlish sweetness, followed 
by seductive vamping. These wiles having failed, she tried 


motherly solicitude 


a young I 


“HE darned his socks, looked after his laundry, warned him 
S about the things he ate, tried to make his dressing room 
comfortable, and sought his confidence. But all to little avail 

“Kid, you’re a hot sketch,” said Garlan, “the way you're 
making a play for that guy. If you don’t lay off, some of 
these days you'll be looking for a new partner.” 

“Ha!” she retorted, “You’d look fine doing it single.” 
“Who said anything about doing it single ?” demanded Gat 
in.“ There is plenty of blondes who can do what you're doing!” 
And Tommy decided it was time to quit. He was fully 
determined to give Bert Garlan his two-weeks’ notice, but 
Tommy had no more than entered his dressing room at the 
theater that evening when Bert, with Billee at his heels, burst 
in on him. They both seemed keyed to the highest pitch 
ot excitement 

The Big Time,” shouted Bert. “The Big Time, Tommy.” 

“Tonight,” cried Billee. “At the Palace.” 

“Marks of the U. B. O. just called up and asked if we 
were ready to fill a disappointment,” said Mr. Garlan 
“Some trouble with one of their acts. Got lost on the way 
from Boston. It’s our big chance, boy, our big chance.” 

“Gee,” cried Billee. “If we can only put it across.” 

“Oh, we'll put it across, all right,” asserted Mr. Garlan, 
who was trembling with as severe a case of stage fright as 
ever tied the tongue of the rankest novice. “But it would be 
great if we had a new number, a real smash, a big song 
that Billee could sing and knock ‘em clean out of their seats.” 

Tommy laughed. “Why, we’ve only got an hour and a 
half before we go on.” 

Now that the big opportunity had come, Bert Garlan saw 
how far short his act fell below Big Time standards. 
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that winds through the canyon where we went for flowers 
when you were here, then leave the car. We cross a small 
canyon on the left, and go up in the mountains to a thicket 
of live oaks. Under three little trees nestled close together, 
Frances has a small wooden table and a chair. Facing her 
on the left I have a brown and green hammock. On the 
trees all around we have wired abalone shells that we fill 
with seeds for the birds, suet and raw beefsteak; one shell 
we keep filled with honey for the humming birds, and a 
bunch of bright flowers beside it to call their attention to it. 
We have gotten the b'rds so tame that I really ihought yes- 
terday a humming bird was going to light on Frances’ yaller 
head! I think he mistook it for a fine large pumpkin blos- 


“On the square,” he said, “we just can’t do it. We're n 
ready for it.” 

“Tommy,” and Billee put her arms softly around | 
neck while Bert looked on apathetically, “wouldn't yx 
write a song—for me?” ; 

Slowly Tommy reached into his inside coat pocket a1 
drew forth a folded and ragged manuscript. He held it 
long time; then handed it to Billee. 

There is your number,” he said. “I never thought thi 
time would come when I'd let it be sung.” 

It was Mary Tudor’s song 

“I can’t make it out,” said Billee. “Come and play 
lor me 

The words stuck in Tommy’s throat as he sang them, and 
his fingers fumbled at the keys; but when he finished, Mis 
Billee Bailey did exactly what Mary Tudor had done. Sh: 
kissed Tommy as a mother would caress her child. 

Then, for an hour, Tommy played the song over and over 
until Billee had learned it by heart, and on the way to th 
theater in a taxicab she hummed it to herself. 

“Now I know how much you loved that other girl,” she 
whispered to Tommy 

As the taxi passed the Seventh Avenue front of the 
Palace, they caught sight of a streamer across the entranc: 
of the foyer. The words: “Engagement Extraordinary” were 
all they could make out 

“Very decent of ’em,” said Bert 

They were met at the stage door by the house manager 
and Mr. Marks of the U. B. O 


ee follow the act on now,” said the manager. “Give me 
your music sheets for the orchestra.” Then he hustled 
them to their dressing rooms. Made up, ready to go on, 
they huddled together. They left the door open and th 
voice of the performer then on—evidently a grand opera 
singer—came floating up to them. 

The voice that reached these lowly vaudevillians had 
the lovely freshness of youth and the warmth of youthful 
passion. No wonder the audience lost control of itself just 
as audiences at the Metropolitan Opera or at Carnegie Hal! 
lose control of themselves under like circumstances. They 
clapped and cheered—and being vaudeville fans, they 
tamped the‘r feet and whistled. : 

The curtain had gone up and down many times, and it 
was a long time before they stopped. Then the silence was 
startling. Up there in the dressing room Bert Garlan, Billee 
Bailey and Thomas Lynn Fulton knew she was going to 
sing again. The orchestra played softly 

“Good God! Listen to that!” cried Miss Bailey. She 
turned on Tommy Fulton, and grabbed him fiercely by the 
shoulders. “You liar! You cheat!” she cried. “Your song— 
yo 

“What’s the meaning of this, Fulton?” demanded Bert 
Garlan 

But Thomas Lynn Fulton heard neither of them. All that 
reached his ears was the memory of the sweetest sounds he 
had ever known. He broke away from the grasp of his 
maddened partners and made his way dizzily to the stage 
and found himself in the wings. 

There was Mary Tudor! 

\s she sang. she held out her arms to the audience, and 
her moist eyes seemed to search the far corners of the audi- 
torium. It seemed as if there was some one she particularly 
wanted to hear her—some one she hoped to draw to her 
through the magic of her voice. The song was finished. Her 
irms fell to her sides and she stood there trying to smile 
in her disappointment as they shouted their approval of her. 

Then as she stumbled into the wings she saw Tommy 
And she fell into his open arms. 

“Oh, Tommy ... Tommy. You heard me calling you 
[ knew Id find you just this way. I wrote and wrote and 
had everybody looking for you. Then I knew if I should 
sing your de.r song some day you’d hear me and know 
how ashamed I am, and know how much I cared.” 

“T know, dear, I know,” he whispered 

“You see,” explained Mary Tudor, “I thought I could 
live without love . . . that was easy. But I found I 
couldn’t live without you,” 


HE stage manager came over. “It’s time for you to g« 

on, Mr. Fulton,” he said 

Bert Garlan and Billee Bailey were waiting, dolefully. 

“We're going to be an awful frost,” said Mr. Garlan. 

“Not on your life,” cried Tommy. “You're going to mak¢ 
the hit of your I‘fe.” 

And if you were in the audience that night you know 
the hit they did make; and if you could have looked into 
the wings and seen Mary Tudor smiling through her tears 
as she watched Tommy Fulton you would have known why 


som. The chewinks scratch around the leaves within thre 
or four feet of us. There are vireos, warblers, tiny brown 
thrush and mocking birds, and one bird I don’t know. He 
is built like an oriole, but a little smaller; a pale yellow 
breast and an olive-green back strongly shading to yellow— 
a beautiful thing with a lovely note. Since the horseback 
riders have left, a lot of goats come up closely around us— 
also the ravens, and one morning a big flock of quail nearly 
frightened us to death. But my friends don’t call or come 
to see me, sO we are accomplishing a tremendous amount 
of work in a day.” 

So there you have the secret of how Mother loves to 
work—quietly and uninterrupted, with only the inspiration 
impetus which Nature always gives her. But the best thing 
she has written lately is the news that she will be back in 
three weeks, and we are tickled to pieces—that is the way 
her family feels about Gene Stratton-Porter. 
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(At left) 


“A physical wreck—I was irritable, nervous, debili- 
tated. I tried the rest cure, the milk diet, and nearly 
every curative treatment known to science, but to no 
avail. I was simply depleted of nervous energy. When 
I heard of Fleischmann’s Yeast I was skeptical of the 
wo-derful results attributed to it. In a week's time, 
after using the yeast, my digestion became better, my 
complexion brighter. and I slowly regained lost vitality. 
Is it any wonder that I am a convert to the curative 
qualities of Fleischmann’s Yeast?” 


(Extract from a letter of Mr. Clair C. Cook 
of Los Angeles, California) 


(At right) 


“* We restaurant eaters must force greasy, quickly fried 
food into our stomachs in a hurry. No wonder they get 
sluggish and refuse to perform their duties. And our 
next move is ‘take one of these pills each night!’ Even 
the best stomach cannot stand such treatment. It must 
soon stop functioning and instead of taking nourish- 
ment and health out of our food, it becomes semi-active 
and just passes it on. 

“On the advice of a friend I ate my first yeast cake. 
Now I feel like the man who puts coal on a fire. He 
gets heat units, while today I'm enjoying health and 
vigor units, and am glad to be out of the ‘ glass of water 
and pill’ class.” 


(Mr. Thomas Leyden, of Elizabeth, N. J.) 
.H 











(At left) 


dach hal 





“Il knew my h and unw plexion 
were caused by constipation. To take frequent cathar- 
tics was my regular program and even by doing this I 
was tired and dopey. ‘I like what yeast does for me’ 
} said one of my customers and asked if | had ever tried 
it. I acted on this suggestion and began to drink yeast 
in milk regularly. Soon people began to comment on 
how well I was looking— my husband said | grew 
younger—the mirror told me my complexion and eyes 
— clear and bright. Cathartics are now a thing of 
the past. 


(A letter from Mrs. Mabelle Conomikes 
of Marathon, N. Y.) 


(At right) 


“* And my Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes as usual.’ For 
almost three years | have given this order to my grocer 
several times each week and will continue indefinitely. 
Three years ago as a young mother in a run-down con- 
dition, with boils rendering me almost helpless, I felt 
that the end of my endurance had been reached. In 
desperation I sent for Fleischmann’s Yeast cakes. 
The boils began to dry up. I slept better—had a 
keener appetite, felt better and by Spring had regained 
my strength and vivacity. Now I eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast cakes to keep me feeling ‘top notch’.” 


(A letter from Mrs. Helen M. Raup 
of Linthicum Heights, Maryland) 




















FOUR KINDRED ILLS - - - 


Lowered Vitality ~ Stomach Troubles 
Constipation ~ ~ Skin Disorders 


One simple food to banish them ~ ~ 


HESE remarkable reports are typical 
of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann’s Y east. 


There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a “cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 
sense. But when the body is choked with 
the poisons of constipation—or when its vital- 
ity is low so that skin, stomach and general 
health are affected—this simple, natural food 
achieves literally amazing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeastare millions of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. Atonce they go to work— invigorating 
the whole system, clearing the skin, aiding di- 
gestion, strengthening the intestinal muscles 

nd making t! healthy and active. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health comes only in 
the tinfoil package —it cannot be purchased in 
tablet form. All grocers have it. Start eating 
it today! You can order several cakes at a 
time, for Yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry 
place for two or three days. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 
before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast when taken this way, is especially effective 
in overcoming or preventing constipation. Or eat 
2 or 3 cakes a day — spread on bread or crackers 
— dissolved in fruit juices or milk — or eat it plain. 


Write for a free copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept.F-12, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York. 
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SANE THINKING THE BEs' 
REMEDY FOR LOVE'S 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


I‘ AN'T find courage to tell m rrow loa 
soul | know, therefore | am grateful to you, 
Winona Wilcox, for listening to me I am on 
f those unforiunates who think of a troubl 
from the minute they get out of bed unlil they 


gel in again—to dream of il ll night 


The letters which come addressed to this page are true, 


phases, 


Thus comes a girl te confession, I inter men—who are facing 
tion involved by per 


Some are songs of 


rupt her letter to suggest that it is quite 
possible for us to control our thoughts and 
lessen our mental agony 


Daily, women write, “I’m almost crazy 
thinking about it!” or “This is driving m« 
mad!" Px rhap these h ipless one never 
have been told that they can command 


their minds if they wish to do so 

Some persons live in slavery to their 
drifting ideas, and die because they never 
learn that unhealthy mental habits fre 
quentiy produce sick bodies. Much aimless every 
or injurious cerebration can be avoided 
it is possible, if not easy, to treat one’s 


mind like a sponge, to squeeze it dry of 


associations of undesirable idea ind to 

soak it with profitable thoughts. This proc 

ess of concentration need not be a for 

nidable ordeal. We use it constantly when 

ever we turn from one occupation to another and usually we 
employ it unconsciously 


But the woman who “is going crazy with worry” has come 
to the place where she must consciously refuse to tolerate 
harmful thinking; she must cease to think in circles; she 


must choose deliberately to direct her mind along a selected 
way. We will disregard the cause of her brooding. Often it 
is nothing she can influence, a state of affairs she cannot 
change. The more reason, then, for thinking of matters 
within her control. Inevitably “her feelings” will cause the 
undesirable thoughts to intrude repeatedly. The battle has 
to be fought over and over 

But to return to the letter 


“It's the old story of a broken engagement. Six years ago, I 
met him. Love grew gradually Not until the end of the second 
vear of our fr ndship were we engaged. The first dreams of 
love were exquisite, days of building castles. Could we hav 
married then, happiness would be ours today. But fate interfered 
The man 1 love had a g d education but no professton. T he 
result was always the same, no work; or if he had empl »yment, 
no luck. All around us, others married and managed to get along 
omehow while my dreams faded. We were separated two years 
while he searched th cites for permanent « mployment. I had 
other chances but was true to him But the dragging years dis 
couraged me. And friends whispe red that he never would or 

ysuld succeed. When we met again, he was still unsettled. | had 
lost hope and told him s We had it out. Now he is gone. And 
I am alone! I have no future. When love is done, one longs for 
eternal sleep. How easy to take my own life! | cannot bear the 
pain of my loss Estelle 


WHY COLLEGE GIRL UNDERVALUES SOME OF 
LIFES GIFTS 


Human beings ha two dominatu ippetite lo suggest 
that one can be hapy without love is as absurd. to the 
average mind, as to assert that one can survive without food 
( ome 1 college rl confessing to the power ol the 





Dear Winona Wi x Sca y a night passes that I don't 
gel a call ilher in per ’ ’ nt Dir from some young man 
To me ther me wilh their b difficulties, their studies, 
their I affairs, their ideal mbitions and ideas on every 
po sible subject. T} maids in the dormitory think me a most 
popular and fortunate young lady but my fellow students and 
I suffer not at all from such ision. “Belle, do you realize that 

su are a wonderful girl and about the best pal a man could 
have? After this has been said to me seven times in five months 
by—yes!/—seven young men, the above utteran leaves m« 
ab cynical. | am anvil ing but flattered. Al the modern uni 
versily, popularity is measured in terms of roses, candy and fra- 
lermily dances and not by fine fri ndships The men call nightly 
but it would take little more than two hands to count up my 
list of dates for thr years al llege and not one of these a 


prom! Why my predicament? If looks, brains, social position 


count, I'm better off than most girls on the campus. I’m not a 


prig, I'm not a grind. Whatever is lacking, I've not discovered ; 
and that alone keeps down my ego 
Yes, it is nice to have men friends; men who respect you, 


admire you, and seek your advice. But | should like to be the 
center of some beautiful dream, the cause of anxiety, the girl who 


Auman interest stortes 


are the honest confes 


of failure. There is 
every one of us. Let 
that they may judge 
letters will be published 


consideration. 






confronted by 


/ 


glides around the dance floor until the wee sma’ hours. 

I'm not ashamed to admit that I don't want just men friends 
or a mere husband. More than all else | want a lover and those 
attentions which I never have had—the roses, the candy and the 
dances. For I also have dreams.—Belle. 


Yes, dreams so firmly fixed on romantic love as the sole 
source of happiness for women that all substitutes appear 
intolerable! Attainable joys are cast away as worthless. Tra- 
dition and custom, literature and certain phases of the new 
psychology combine to exalt love until girls blind themselves 
to all other sources of satisfaction. Most of the sorrows of 
women are due to this fixation 

There are, however, a few modern women who look upon 
love as a part of existence, not all of it. There’s one, a 
famous physician, who when asked why she refused some 
flattering offers of marriage, replied: 

“When a man offers me his name, I remember that I have 
inherited one as good as his; when he offers me support and 
a fortune, I remind myself that I can support myself; when 
he offers love, I consider how transient is romantic love. 
Why surrender my freedom for a dream so brief?” 

Another spinster who rejoices in life as she has found it 
sends this 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Perhaps it will amuse your readers 
to have a letter from a woman past fifty who has found life big 
and splendid without marriage. Some day women are going to 
know how satisfying life can be without any man’s love, what 
heen joy it holds for a woman who can stand alone. And then 
love will be ideal; it will mean splendid companionship, not 
money, position, admiration and dependence. | have many won- 
derful friends among men. Some have proposed but there was no 
time when I could not be happy without any or all of them. 
Love might have put a wonderful crown upon my life. It is good 
to have dear ones about us, bul no woman need feel that life has 
been robbed of happiness because some transient emotion has 
failed to come her way. How can we be so blind, we women, as 
to bound LOVE by the winning or losing of one man’s love? 
Life is much bigger than love—or hate. 

Here is one happy unmarried woman to testify to infinite 
reaches of living beyond romantic dreams as there are infinite 
spaces in the universe beyond our little earth—Miss C. C. 


It's a great idea: Life and more intense living, and exis 
tence made marvelous by enlarging our awareness of its 
glories. But a trifle difficult, perhaps, for girls to follow as 
long as they consider man the most important feature of 
the universe 


RADICAL CHANGE IN PREJUDICE AGAINST 
COUSIN-MARRIAGE 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I'm in love with my second cousin but 
mother objects to our marriage. She says our children might be 
foolish or crippled. Is this true?—Doris G. 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: A girl and I care a great deal for each 
other but her parents refuse their consent to our marriage because 
we are first cousins. Such marriages are not prohibited in our 


state——John B 


Any recent work on eugenics contains the information all 


revelations of life in many 
many problems. 


every intimate ques- 
sonal relationships. 
triumph. Others tell 
a story hidden in breeding. 
others read your story || 
and profit by it. =All '' spring. Good traits are doubled—and so 


cousin-lovers require. But since, according 
to present scientific opinion, the desirabil- 
ity of cousin-marriages depends upon the 
ancestry of the two persons involved, each 
case should be treated on its own merits 
Cousin-marriages are forbidden in about 
They one-third of the states,and elsewhere there's 
- a popular prejudice against them. But 


SIONS of women and lately, students of eugenics are warring 


with the tradition which condemns all such 
unions. Authorities assert that such mar- 
riages frequently turn out well. They claim 
that after scientific experiments with live- 
stock for twenty or more generations, the 
finest specimens are now produced by in- 


In the humans, consanguineous mar- 
riages intensify the inheritance of the off- 


are the bad traits 


anonymously recelving “The marriage of superior kin should 


produce children better than the parents; 


Send your story to Winona H ‘cox, | the marriage of inferior kin should produce 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 West 37th Street, New York City. 


children even worse than their parents. . 
In passing judgment on a proposed mar- 
riage, therefore, the vital question is not, 
| “Are they related by blood?” but “Are 
— they carriers of desirable traits?” The 
nature of the traits can be told only by the 
study of the ancestry. (APPLIED EUGEN- 

ICS by Popenoe and Johnson.) 


FROM A YOUNG BUSINESS GIRL 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I come to confession for the relief of 
an over-burdened mind. 

SAt sixteen, in my first business position, | fell in love with one 
of the managers. He was forty and married. 

Mother was a woman who never discussed evil. How was | 
to know the ways of his kind? He was the most cultured man | 
had ever met, quite unlike the men of my own family. He was 
the first elegant gentleman who ever took the trouble to talk to 
me. Al first he treated me respectfully so that he had me com- 
pletely fooled. He talked to me about art, told me what new 
books to read, gave me concert tickets, guided my young mind! 
Gradually he became familiar, left my fingers tingling with his 
handclasp. An occasional “dear” thrown casually into the midst 
of dictation would make me happy for hours. All very subtle. 
Then—that first kiss! | knew it was wrong but by this time | 
cared so much I couldn't think of his wife. I was headed 
straight for the rocks and nobody to stop me. One evening all 
the office stayed late to work. | went with him to dinner, very 
flattered. Then he asked me to get away from home the next 
night. He coaxed, “Just once, darling!” and instead of “No!” 
I answered “Yes!” 

But I think God took pity on a weak little girl. Next night a 
terrific storm broke over the city. I could invent no excuse for 
getting out of the house. I stayed awake all night and God sent 
a verse to me in my half-sleep: “There is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man but the ends thereof are the ways of death.” In 
the morning I thanked my Creator that I was still able to tell 
right from wrong. | thought I would die that day at the office. I 
couldn't help caring for the man. Perhaps God was still watching 
for it happened that my wonderful man was sent by our firm 
to a distant city. The day he left, I went home, had a fit of 
hysterics and nearly choked to death. The doctor had to give me 
medicine to make me sleep. For a month I worked in a daze. 
Finally an older girl in the office said she was sorry she hadn't 
spoken before but she supposed I was wise and knew what ! 
was doing. She told me the man’s wife had left him on account 
of his affairs with girls, and that he had two sons as old as I! 
Oh, it was awful! But when that man returned after a few 
months, I wasn't enough interested in him to blush. That's a 
most curious fact. God's lightning saved my soul—but I am not 
very happy. At seventeen, I'm through with all men and dis 
gusted with the word “love.” But I want to send a message | 
girls as young as I who have to go to work: Don't let yourself 
think the wrong is right. And don't give the best of yourself fo 
the worst of any man.—Minetta. 


WIFE TELLS HOW HER HUSBAND CURED HER 
BAD TEMPER 


Dear Winona Wilcox: To the husband who wrote that his 
wife tore up her clothes to compel him to buy new ones, I rec 
ommend a cure. My folks were well-to-do and I was an onl 
child. My word was law at home, and my desires all gratified 
I married a splendid man but one who had to work hard. When 
he couldn't provide the pretty things I had been used to, I'd flv 
into a rage. But it didn’t succeed with him. He told me to go t 
work and earn money to buy what I wanted. | worked for tw 
weeks—and | was cured for all time. This happened fwve years 
ago and not once since have I made unreasonable demands for 


finery. —C. P. O. 








